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■ u ppoaed itself about to lose. We were still in an agitated 
state, wbea Mr. Hardlnge appeared at the door of the cabin, 
with a prayer-book in his haad. He demanded our atten- 
tion, all kneeling in both cabins, while the good, simple- 
minded old man read some of the collects, the Lotil's Prajrer, 
and concluded with the thanksgiving for " a safe return from 
tea"! He would have given us the marriage oeretnony 
itself, before he would have gone out of the prayer-book for 
any united worship whatever. 

It was impossible not to smile at this last act of pious sim- 
plicity, while it was equally impossible not to be touched 
with such an evidence of sincere devotion. The ofiering 
had a soothing influence on all our feelings, and most espe- 
cially on those of the excited females. As I came out into 
the main*cabin, afler this act of devotion, the excellent 
dirine took me in his arms, kissed me just aa he had been 
used to do when a boy, and blessed me aloud. I confess I 
was obliged to rush on deck to conceal my emotion. 

In a few minutes I became sufficiently composed to order 
sail made on our course, when we followed the Orpheus Op 
4lie river, soon passing her, and taking care to give her a 
wide berth ; a precaution I long regretted not having used 
at first. As Mrs. Drewett and her two daughters refused to 
quit Andrew, we had the whole family added to our party, 
as it might be, per force. I confess to having been duffi- 
dently selfish to complain a little, to myself only, however, 
«t always finding these people in my way, during the brief 
intervals I now enjoyed of being near Lucy. As there was 
DO help, afler seeing all the canvass spread, I took a seat in 
one of the chairs that stood on the main-deck, and began, 
for the first time, coolly to ponder on all that had just paraed. 
While thus occupied. Marble drew a chair to my side, gave 
me a cordial squeeze of the hand, and began to converse. 
At this moment, neatly tricked out in dry clothes, stood Neb 
on the forecastle, with his arms folded, sailor-fashion, as 
calm as if he had never felt the wind blow ; occasionally 
giving in, however, under the influence of Chloe's smiles and 
unsophisticated admiration. In these moments of weakness 
the black would bow his head, give vent to a short laugh, 
when, suddenly recovering himself, he would endeavour ID 
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appear dignified. While this pantomime was in the coano 
of exhibition forward, the discourse aft did not flag. 

"Providence intends you for something remarkable. 
Miles," my mtfte continued, after one or two brief expres- 
•ions of his satisfaction at my safety ; " something uncom- 
Bdoniy remarkable, depend on it. First, you were spared in 
the boat off the Isle of Bourbon ; then, in another boat off 
Delaware Bay ; next, you got rid of the Frenchman so dex- 
terously in the British Channel ; after that, there was the 
turn-up with the bloody Smudge and his companions ; next 
comes the recapture of the Crisis; sixthly, as one might 
•ay, you picked me up at sea, a runaway hermit ; and now 
liere, this very day, seventhly and lastly, are you sitting 
safe and sound, after carrying as regular a lubber as ever 
fell overboard, on your head and shoulders, down to the 
bottom of the Hudson, no less than three times ! I consider 
you to be the only man living who ever sank his three times, 
and came up to tell of it, with his own tongue.** 

" I am not at all conscious of having said one word about 
it, Moses," I retorted, a little drily. 

" Every motion, every glance of your eye, boy, tells the 
■tory. No ; Providence intends you for something remark- 
able, you may rely on thai. One of these days you may 
go. to Congress — who knows 1" 

" By ibe same rule, you are to be included, then ; for in 
most of my adventures you have been a sharer, besides hav- 
ing quantities that are exclusively your own. Remember, 
you have even been a hermit." 

** Hu-s-h— -not a syllable about it, or the children would 
run after me as a sight. You must have generalized in a 
remarkable way. Miles, after you sunk the last time, without 
much hope of coming up again ?" 

^* Indeed, my friend, you are quite right in your conjec- 
ture. So near a view of death is apt to make us all take 
rapid and wide views of the past. I believe it even crossed 
my mind that you would miss me sadly." 

'* Ay," returned Marble, with feeling ; '^ them are the mo- 
ments to bring out the truth ! Not a juster idee passed your 
brain ^than tkat^ Master Miles, I can assure you. Missed 
.you 1 I would have bought a boat and started for Marble 
Land, never again to quit it, the day after the funeral. But 



ttere stands your cook, fidgeting and looking tbfa way, as 
if she had a word to put in on tl^ occasion. This expl% 
of Neb*s will set the ni|^era up in the world ; and it wouldnH 
surprise me if it cost you a suit of finery all round." 

** A price 1 will cheerfully pay for my life. It is as yon 
say — Dido certainly wishes to speak to roe, and I must give 
her an invitation to come nearer.** 

Dido Clawbonny was the cook of the family, and the mo- 
ther of Chloe. Whatever hypercriticism might object to her 
colour, which was a black out of which all the gloss had 
fairly glistened itself over the fire, no one could deny her 
being full blown. Her weight was exactly two hundred, 
and her countenance a strange medley of the light-hearted- 
ness of her race, and the habitual and necessary severity of 
a cook. She oflen protested that she was weighed down by 
•* responserbility ;" the whole of the discredit of over-done 
beef, or under-done fish, together with those which attach 
themselves to heavy bread, lead-like buckwheat-cakes, and 
a hundred other similar cases, belonging exclusively to her 
office. She had been twice married, the last connection 
having been formed only a twelvemonth before. In obedi- 
ence to a sign, this important lady now approached. 

" Welcome back, Masser Mile," Dido began with a curt- 
sey, meaning " Welcome back from being half-drowned ;** 
" cbberybody so grad you isn't hurt !" 

" Thank you. Dido — thank you with all my heart. If I 
have gained nothing else by the ducking, I have gained a 
knowledge of the manner in which my servants love me." 

" Lor' bless us all ! How we help it, Masser Mile? As 
if a body can posserbly help how lub come and go! Lub 
jest like religion, Masser Mile — some get him, and some 
don't. But lub for a young masser and a young missus, 
sah — dot jest as nat'ral, as lub for ole masser and ole mis- 
sus. I t'ink nut'in' of neider." 

Luckily, I was too well acquainted with the Clawbonny 
dialect to need a vocabulary in order to understand the 
meaning of Dido. All she wished to express was the idea 
that it was so much a matter of course for the dependants 
of the family to love its heads, that she did not think the 
mere circumstance, in itself, worthy of a second thought* 
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Bnlend, Aooording to dw Act of Congntt, in the year 1844, hf 

J. FENIMORE COOPER, 

the clerk*! cCee of the Dietriet Court ibr the Noftiiem IMetiiol 

of New York. 
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Thx concluskm of this tale requires but littto 
preface. Many persons may think that there^ is too 
much of an old man's despondency in a few of the 
opinions of this portion of the work ; but, after sixty, 
it is seldom we view the things of this world en beau* 
There are certain political allusions^ very few in 
number, but pretty strong in language, that the r ^os 
of the times fully justify, in the editor's j augment | 
though he does not profess to give his own sentiments 
in this work, so much as those of the subject of the 
narrative himself. ** The anti-rent combination/' for 
instance, will prove, according to the editor's conjec- 
tures, to be one of two things in this community—* 
the commencement of a dire revolution, or the com* 
mencement of a return to the sounder notions and 
juster principles that prevailed among us thirty 
years since, than certainly prevail to-day. There if 
one favourable symptom discoverable in the deep* 
•Wted disease that pervades the social system: men 
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darei and^doi deal more honestly and frankly with 
the condition of society in this country, than vftm 
done a few years since. This right, one that ought 
to be most dear to every freeman, has been recovered 
only by painful sacrifices and a stem resolution ; but 
recovered it has been, in some measure ; and, were 
the pens of the country true to»their owners' privi* 
leges, we should soon come to a just view of the 
sacred nature of private character, as well as the 
target-like vulnerability of public follies and public 
vice. It is certain that, for a series of dangerous years, 
notions just the reverse of this have prevailed among 
us, gradually rendering the American press equally 
the vehicle of the most atrocious personal calumny, 
and the most flatulent national self-adulation. It is 
under such a state of things that the few evils alluded 
to in this work have had their rise. Bodies of men, 
however ignorant or small, have come to consider 
themselves as integral portions of a community that 
never errs, and, consequently, entitled to esteem 
themselves infallible. When in debt, they have fari- 
cied it political liberty to pay their debts by the 
strong hand ; a very easy transition for those who 
believe themselves able to etEdct all their objects. The 
disease has already passed out of New York into 
Pennsylvania ; it will spread, like any other epide- 
mic, throughout the country ; and there will soon be 
a severe struggle among us, between the knave and 
hteest man. Let the class of the latier look to 
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tt It ii to be hoped it is still soffieiently powerfiil 
toconqiier. 

These few remarks are made in explanation of 
oertain opinions of Mr. Wallingfordi that have been 
extorted from hipi by the events of the day, as he 
was preparing this work for the press ; remarks that 
might seem out of place, were it not a part of his 
original plan, which contemplated enlarging far more 
than he has, indeed, on aoaie of the prominent pecu- 
liarities of the state of society in which he has passed 
tiie greater part of his days. 



wtion with a man in Post's position, overlooking~'or &m» 
^rding the presence of t|^ mate. The efiect of all that had 
-passed was to leave a strong impression on my mind thsit I 
%ras too late. Lucy must be engaged, and waited only 16 
become of age, in order to make the settlements she iotended 
in favour of her brother, ere the was married. Her manmr 
to myself was merely the tCMllt of habit and sincere friend* 
■hip ; a little increased in interest and gentleness, perhaps, 
on account of the grievous wrong she felt we had received 
firom Rupert. What right had I to complain, admitting all 
this to be true? I had scarcely been aware of my own pas- 
sion (or the dear girl, for years, and had certainly never 
attempted to make her acquainted with it. She had made 
me no pledges, plighted no faith, received no assurances of 
attachment, was under no obligation to wait my pleasure^ 
So sincere was my a£^tion for Lucy, that I rejoiced, even 
in my misery, when I remembered that not the slightest 
imputation could be laid on her deportment, truth, «r frank- 
ness. On the whole, it was perhaps the more natural that 
■he should love Andrew Drewett, one she met for the first 
time after she became of an age to submit to such impres- 
sions, than to love me, whom she had been educated to treat 
with the familiarity and confidence of a brother. Yes ; I 
was even just enough to admit this. 

The scene of the morning, and the presence of Mrs. 
Drewett and her daughters, produced an entire change in 
the spirits and intercourse of our party. The ladies re- 
mained below most of the time ; and as for Drewett himself, 
he was advised by Post not to quit his berth until he found 
his strength restored. Mr. Hardinge passed much time by 
Andrew Drewett's side, offering such attentions as might be 

? roper from a father to a son. At least it so seemed to me. 
!*his lefl Marble and myself in possession of the quarter- 
deck, though we had occasional visits from all below— 
■Grace, Lucy, and old Mrs. Drewett, excepted. 

In the mean time, the Wallingford continued to ascend 
Ihe river, favoured until evening by a light southerly breeee. 
''fihe outsailed everything; and, just as the sun was sinking 
telnnd the fine termination of the Cattskill rainge of moun- 
tains, we were some miles above the outlet of the ■tream 
4Mt has isnt it ite naase. 
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A lordlior landsoape can scarce be imagiDed tbab thM 
which presented itself from the deck of the sloop. It wai 
the first time I had ascended the river, or iodeed that m^T 
of the Clawboony party had been up it so high, Mn Ha|% 
dinge excepted^) and everybody was called on deck to look 
at the beauties of the hour. The sloop was About a milt 
above Hudson, and the view wee to be gaaed at4oward8 th# 
•outh. This is perhaps the finest reach of this very beautiful 
stream, though it is not the fashion to think so ; the High* 
lands being the part usually preferred. It is easy enough 
£bii me, who have since lived among the sublimity of the 
Bwiss and Italian lakes, to understand that there is nothifl^ 
of a very sublime chai'acter, relatively considered, in any of 
the reaches of the Hudson ; but it would be difficult to find 
a river that has so much which is exquisitely beautiAil ( an| 
this, too, df a beauty which borders on the grand. Luc^ 
was the first person to create any doubts in my niind cob* 
coming the perfection of the Highlands. Just as the cock- 
ney declaims about Richmond Hill — the inland view frool 
Mont-Mar(re, of a clouded day, is worth twenty of it— -but 
just as the provincial London cockney declaims about Ricb» 
mond Hill, so has the provincial American been in the habit 
of singing the praises of the Highlands of the Hudson. Thb 
last are sufHciently striking, I will allow ; but they are sur* 
passed in their own kind by a hundred known mountaia 
landscapes ; while the sofler parts of the river have scarcely 
a rival. Lucy, J repeat, was the first person to teach me 
this distinction-— Lucy, who then had never seen either Alpe 
or Apennines. But her eye was as true as her principlei^ 
her tongue, or her character. All was truth about this dear 
girl — truth unadulterated and unalloyed. 

'* Certainly, my dear Mrs. Drewett," the dear girl said^ as 
she stood supporting the old lady, who leaned on her ana^ 
gazing at the glorious sunset, " the Highlands have nothiojg 
to equal this ! To me this seems all that art could achieve $ 
while I confers ttie views in the nKxintains have ever ap» 
peered to wtint^nitiething that the mind can imagine." 

Mrs. Drewett, though a respectable, was a common-pleee 
woman. She belonged to tiine vast class that do most el 
their thinking by proxy ; and it was a sort of heresy in her 
eyee to &licy auy thing could surpass the Highlaads* Pee# 
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Mrs. Drewett ! She was exceediDgly cockney, without hav* 
fettg the slightest suspicion of it. Her best ought to be erery- 
My else^ best. She combated Lucy's notion warmly, 
therefore, protesting that the Highlands could not have a 
superior. This is a sort of argument it is not easy to over- 
eome ; and her companion was content to admire the scenic 
before her, in silence, afler urging one or two reasons, in 
support of her opinion, in her own quiet, unpretending 
manner. 

I overheard this little argument, and was a close observer 
of the manner of the parties. Mrs. Drewett was extremely 
indulgent, even while warmest, seeming to me to resist 
Lucy's opinion as an affectionate mother would contend with 
the mistaken notions of a very favourite child. On the other 
band, Lucy appeared confiding, and spoke as the young of 
ber sex are most apt to do, when they utter their thoughts to 
ears they feel must be indulgent. 

A sunset cannot last for ever ; and even this, swe^ as it 
had been, soon became tame and tasteless to me. As the 
ladies now disappeared, I determined to anchoir, the wind 
failing, and the tide coming ahead. Marble and myself had 
a sort of state-room fitted up for us in the hold ; and thither 
I was glad to retire, standing really in need of rest, afler the 
terrible exertions of that day. What passed in the cabins 
that evening, I had no opportunity of knowing, though I 
beard laughing, and happy female voices, through the bulk- 
heads, hours afler my own head was on its pillow. When 
Marble came down to turn in, he told me the cabin party 
had revived, and that there had been much pleasant dis- 
course among the young people ; and this in a way to cause 
even him to derive great satisfaction as a listener. 
'■■ Neb gave us a call at day-light. The wind was fresh at 
west-north-west, but the tide was just beginning to run on 
tiie flood. I was so impatient to bis rid of my guests, that 
all hands were called immediately, and we got the sloop 
under-way. The pilot professed himself willing to beat up 
through the narrow passages above, and, the Wallingford's 
gfsatest performance being on the wind, I waa determined 
to achieve my deltvennce that very tide. The sloop drew 
nore water than was usual for the up-river crafl, it is true ; 
lot she was light, and, just at the moment, could go wber> 
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e?er the loaded Albany vessels went. Those were not thb 
days of vast public works ; and as for sea*going craft, none 
had ever crossed the Overslaugh, so far as had come to my 
knowledge. Times have changed greatly, since; but tM 
reader will remember I am writing of .that remote period in 
American history, the year of our Lord 1808. 

The anchor was no sooner aweigh, than the deck became 
a scene of activity. The breeze was stiff, and it enabled me 
to show the Wailingfbrd off to advantage among the dull, 
flat*bottomed craft of that day. There were reaches in 
which tne wind favoured us, too ; and, by the time the ladies 
reappeared, we were up among the blands, worming oar 
way through the narrow channels with rapidity and skill. 
To me, and to Marble also, the scene was entirely novel; 
and between the activity that our evolutions required, and 
tliie constant change of scene, we had little leisure to at- 
tend to those in the cabin. Just as breakikst was an- 
nounced, indeed, the vessel was approaching the more diffi- 
cult part of the river ; and all we got of that meal, we took 
on deck, at snatches, between the many tacks we made. 
As good-luck would have it, however, the wind backed mors 
to the westward about eight o'clock ; and we were enabled 
to stem the ebb that began to make at the same time. This 
gave us the hope of reaching the end of our passage without 
again anchoring. 

At length we reached the Overslaugh, which, as was apt 
to be the case, was well sprinkled with vessels aground. 
The pilot carried us through them all, however ; if not lit^^ 
rally with flying colours, which would have been r^arded 
as an Insult by the less fortunate, at least with complete 
success. Then Albany came into view, leaning against ita 
sharp acclivity, and spreading over its extensive bottom- 
land. It was not the town it is to-day, by quite three-fourths 
less in dwellings and people ; but it was then, as now, one 
of the most picturesque-looking places in America. There 
is no better proo^ in its way, how much more influence the 
talkiiig and writing part of mankind have than the mene 
actors, than is to be found in the relative consideration of 
Albany, on the scale of appearance, and positwn, as com- 
pared with those enjoyed by a hundred other towns, mors 
•specially in ^ Saateni States. AUnoel without a>comp«> 
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itor« as to beauty of situiUioD, or at least on a levd mtk 
Kichmood and Burlingtoni among the inland towns, it was 
asually eataetned a Dutch place tlMt every pretender was ai* 
Kb^rty to deride, in my younger days^ We are a people hj 
BO means addicted to j^uicing our «andle under the bushel 
and yet I cannot recall a single cinl expression in any native 
writer touching the beauties of Albany. It may have been 
owing to the circumstance that so much of the town was 
under the hill at the beginning of the century, and that 
■trangers had few opportunities of seeing it to advantage; 
hit I rather think its want of the Anglo^azon origin was 
the principal reason it was so little in favour. 

Glad enough was I to leach the wharves, with their line 
of storehouses, that then literally spouted wheat into the 
Idoops that crowded tbe quays, on its way to feed the con- 
tending armies of Europe. Late as it was in the seasdli^ 
wheat was still pouring outward through all the channels of 
Ibe country, enriching the farmers with prices that frequently 
ifoee as high as two dollars and a half the bushel, and some- 
times as high as three. Yet no one was so poor in America 
as to want bread ! The dearer the grain, tbe higher the 
Wages of the labourer, and the better he lived. 

It was not at all late when the Wallingford was slowly 
approaching the wharf where it was intended to bring*up. 
There was a sloop ahead of us, which we had been gradu* 
ally approaching for the last two hours, but which was en- 
abled to keep in advance in consequence of the lightness of 
Uie wind. This dying away of the breeze rendered Che 
Approaching noon-tide calm and pleasant ; and everybody 
inboard, even to Grace, came on deck, as we move<f slowly 
past the dwellings on the eastern bank, in order to get a 
view of the town. I proposed that the Clawbonny party 
should land, contrary to our original intention, and profit by 
the opportunity to see the political capital of the State at 
our leisure. Both Grace and Lucy were inclined to listen 
fiiTourably ; and the Drewetts, Andrew and his sisters, were 
delighted at this prospect of our remaining together a.iittla 
Isngeir. Jtlst at this moment, the Wallingford, true to her 
oharaoter, was coming up with the sloop ahead, and was 
already doubling on her quaSrter, I was giving some ordersi 
wiMa Lncy«iMrcUooiall9poffting Graoe^yas^«w on their 



(fay to tbo cabia. My poor sister was pale as deelb» and 1 
tfould see that she trembled so much she could haidtj waUu 
▲ significant glance from Lucy bade me not t^ h^terfecei 
and I had sujQIi^ient self-command to Obey, i turned to look 
at the neighbouring sloop»and found at once an explanation 
of my sbter's agitation^ Tbo Mortons and Rupert were oo 
her quarter-deck, and sb near as to render it impossible to 
avoid speaking, at least to the former. At this embarrassing 
instant Lucy returned to my sidO} wiA a view, as I afler^ 
wards learned, to urge me to carry the Wallingford to soma 
place so distant, as to remove the danger of any intercoursiL 
This accident rendered the precaution useless, the whola 
party in the other vessel catching sight oimy companion at 
the same moment. 

'^ This is an agreeable surprise 1** called out Emily, in 
vhoee eyes Rupert's sister could not be an object of indi& 
ferenoe. ^ By your brother's and Mrs. Drewett's account* 
we had supposed you at Clawbonny, by the bed-side of Miss 
Wallingford." 

" Miai Walliagford is herot as are my fathert and Mrs. 
Drewett, and ^" 

Lucy never let it be known who that other ^ and** was 
intended to indnde. 

** Well, this is altogether surprising !'' put in Ruperl, with 
a steadiness of voice that really astounded me. ^* At Ham 
vary nxmient we were giving you lots of credit for your 
constancy in friendship, and all that sort of thing, here yoa 
are, Mademoiselle Lucie, trotting off to the Springs, like all 
the rest of us, bent on pleasure*" 

. ^ No, Rupert," answered Lucy, in a tone which I thought 
could not fail^o bring the heartless coxcomb to some sensa 
of the feeling he ought to manifest ; *' I am going to no 
Springs. Dr. Post has advised a change of scene and air 
for Grace ; and Miles has brought us all up in his sloop, 
that we may endeavour to contribute to the dear sufl&rer's 
eom^Hrt, in one united family. We shall not land in Al- 
bany." 

I took my cue from these last words, and understood that 
I mem not even to bring the sloop alongside the wharf. 

.'f.Cpon my word, it is just as she .^ys. Colonel 1" onMI 
Um^wU ^iican see jny father oil tbafexjMm^ with Post 



o^ra of my acqaaintance. Ay«-aiid Uiert % 
Drewett, lyi I liire I Wallingford, too ! How (are yoo, nobla 
captain, up in this fresh- water stream I You must be 
strangely out of your latitude." 

^* How do you do, Mr. Hardinge?*' I coldly returned tha 
salutation ; and then I was obli^ to speak to the Major 
and his daughter. But Neb was at the helm, and I had 
given him a sini to sheer further from our companioit This 
80(Hi reduced the intercourse to a ftw waviiigs of handker- 
chiefs, and kissings of the hand, in which all the Drewetta 
came in for a share* As for Lucy, she walked aside, and I 
seized the occasion to get a word in private. 

*< What am I to do with the sloop 7" I asked. *« It will 
soon be necessary to come to some decision." 

*^ By no means go to the wharf. Oh ! this has been most 
cruel. The cabin- windows are open, and Gimce must have 
heard every syllable. Not even a question as to her health I 
I dread to go below and witness the effect." 

I wished not to speak of Rupert to his sister, and avoided 
the subject. The question, therefore, was simply repeated. 
Lucy inquired if it were not possible to land our passengers 
without bringkig-up, and, hearing the truth on the subject, 
she renewed her entreaties not to land. Room was taken 
accordingly, and the sloop, as soon as high enough, was 
lounded-to, and the boat lowered. The portmanteau of Post 
was placed in it, and the Drewetts were told (hat everything 
was ready to put them ashore. 

^* Smrely we are not to part thus !" exclaimed the old lady. 
** You intend to land, Lucy, if not to accompany us to 
Ballston ? The waters might prove of service to Miss Wal- 
lingford." 

'* Dr. Post thinks not, but advises us to return tranquilly 
down the river. We may yet go as far as Sandy Hook, or 
even into the Sound. It all depends on dear Grace's strength 
and inclinations." 

Protestatioils of regret and disappointment folk>wed, for 
everybody appeared to think much of Lucy, and very little 
offny poor sister. Some attempts were even made at* per- 
suasion ; bat the quiet firmness of Lucy soon convinced her 
friends that she was not to be diverted from her purpose* 
IfawHartoga^lopt, hiid a wer^to •ft^ ia cotfrmation of M^ 
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(buigbter^a decisioa; and flbe travellers reluctantly prepared 
to enter the boat. After lie had assiiled his mother over 
the sloop's side, Andrew Drewett turned to me, and in fairt 
gentlemanlike, manly language, expressed his sense of the 
service I had rendered him. Afier this acknowledgment« 
the fint he had made, I could do no less than sha^. his 
hand^ and we parted in the manner of those who have coo* ' 
ferred and received a favour. 

I could peroom that Lucy's colour heightened, and thit 
she looked exceedingly gratified, while this little sQene was 
in the oomse of being acted, though I was unable to com- 
prehend the precise feeling that was predominant in her 
honest and truthful heart. Did that increased colour pro- 
ceed from pleasure at the handsome manner in which 
Drewett acquitted himself of one of the most embarrassing 
of all our duties the admission of a deep obligation ? or was 
it in any manner connected with her interest in me ? i ' 
could^ not ask, and of course did not learn. This scena^ 
however, ternuQaled our intercourse with the Drewetts,.lba 
the mooent ; the boat pulling away immediately aHer. . 



CHAPTER II. 

••— Ifisplaced in li^ 
I know not what I oould have been, Imt feel 
I am not what I ahonld be— let tt end.** 

Sardtnmpmhm, 

Glap enough was I to find the quiet and domestic cha^ 
racter of my vessel restored. Lucy had vanished as soon 
as it was proper ; but, agreeably to her request, I got Ham 
sloop's head down-stream, and began our retum-passage» 
without even thinking of putting a foot on the then unknown 
land of Albany. Marble was too much accustomed to sub* 
mit without inquiry to the movements of the vessel he waa 
in, to raise any objections; and the Wallingford, her boat 
in tow, was soon turning down with the tide, aided by a 
wind, oo her homeward course. Thischaofi 
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kept all on deck so basy, that it was some Kttle time eve f 
•aw Lucy again. When we did meet, however, I found her 
•ad, and AiU of apprehension, Grace kad evidently been 
deeply hurt fay Rupert's deportment. The efiect on her 
frame was such, that it was desirable to let her be as little 
disturbed as possible. Lucy hoped she might fall asleep ; 
for, like an infant, her exhausted ph3rsical powers sought 
relief in this resource, almost as often as the state of her 
mind would permit. Her existence, althouuj;h I did not then 
know it, was like that of the flame which mckers in the air, 
and which is endangered by the slightest increase of -the 
current to which the lamp may be exposed. 

We succeeded in getting across the Overslaugh without 
touching, and had got down among the islands below Coeji* 
man's,* when we were met by tl^ new flood. The wind 
dying away to a calm, we were compelled to select a berth, 
and anchor. As soon as we were snug, I sought an inter- 
view with Lucy ; but the dear girl sent me word by ChloQ 
that Grace was dozing, and that she could not see me just 
at that moment, as her presence in the csbin was necessary 
in order to maintain silence. On receiving this message, I 
ordered the boat hauled up alongside ; Marble, myself and 
Neb got in ; when the black sculled us ashore---Chloe grin* 
ning at the latter's dexterity, as with one hand, and a mere 
play of the wrist, he caused the water to foam under the 
bows of our little bark. 

The spot where we landed was a small but lovely gravelly 
cove, that was shaded by three or four enormous weeping- 
willows, and presented the very picture of peace and repose. 
It was altogethef a retired and rural bit, there being near it 
no regular landing, no reels for seines, nor any of those 
signs tliat denote a place of resort. A single cottage stood 
OB a small natural terrace, elevated some ten or tw^ve feet 
above the rich bottom that sustained the willows. This cot- 
tage was the very hfwu idial of rustic neatness and home 
eomfort. It was of stone, one story in height, with a hich 
pointed roof, and had a Dutch- looking gable that faced the 
liver, and which contained the porch and outer door. The 

'* * Queeamns, as pronounced. This Is a Diilch,not an Indian o^u^ 
mi^ bsbogsU a reapsctahto ITtw ¥sik Antty^ >^ 
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, ■tones Here white as the driven snow, having been washed 
a few weeks before. The windows had the charm of irre* 
gularity ; and everything about the dwelling prodaimed a 
^ . former century, and a regime difierent from that under 
\ which we were then living. In &ct, the figures 1608, lefin 
as iron braces to the wall of the gable, announced that the 
house was quite as old as the second structure at Claw- 
bonny. 

The garden of this cottage was not large, but it was in 
admirabLe order. It lay entirely in the rear of the dwelling ; 
and behind it, again, a small orchard, containing about a 
hundred trees, on which the fruit began to show itself in 
abundance, lay against the sort of amphitheatre that almost 
enclosed this little nook against the intrusion and sight of 
the rest of the world. There were also half a dozen huge 
cherry trees, from which the fruit had not yet altogether 
disappeared, near the house, to which they served the dou- 
ble purpose of ornament and shade. The out-houses seemed 
to be as old OS the dwelling, and were in quite as good order. 
As we drew near the shore, I directed Nel^to cease scull- 
ing, and sat gazing at this picture of retirement, and, appa- 
rently, of content, while the boat drew towards the gravelly 
beach, under the impetus already received. 

" This is a hermitage I think I could stand. Miles," said 
Marble, whose look had not been off the spot since the mo- 
ment we left the sloop's side. '' This is what I should call 
a human hermitage, and none of your out and out solitudes. 
Room for pigs and poultry ; a nice gravelly beach for your 
boat ; good fishing in the offing, I '11 answer for it ; a snug 
shoulder-of-mutton sort of a house ; trees as big as a two- 
decker's lower masts ; and company within hail, should a 
iellow happen to take it into his head that he was getting 
melancholy. This is just the spot I would like to fetch-up 
in, when it became time to go into dock. What a place to 
smoke a segar in is that bench up yonder, under the cherry 
tree; and grog must have a double flavour alongside of that 
spring of fresh water !" 

*« You could become the owner of this very place, Moses, 
and then we should be neighbours, and might visit each 
other by water. It cannot he much onore than fifty miles 
fiom this spot to Clawbonny." 
Vox-L— 3 



* I dare say, now, that thejr wotdd think of asldng, Ibr a 
place like thisi as much money as would bay a good whole- 
some ship— a regular A. No. 1.** 

, ** No such thing ; a thousand or twelve hundred dollars 
would purchase the house, and all the land we can oco ■ 
some twelve or fifteen acres, at the most. You have more 
than two thousand salted away, I know, Moses, between 
prize-money, wages, adventures, and other matters." 

** I could hold my head up under two thousand, of a sar- 
tainty. I wish the place was a little nearer Clawbonny, say 
eight or ten miles off; and then I do think I should Udk to 
the people about a trade." 

^ It 's quite unnecessary, after all. I have quite as snug 
-a cove, near the creek bluff at Clawbonny, and will build a 
house for you there, you shall not tell from a ship's cabin ; 
that would be more to your fancy." 

*^ I 've thought of that, too. Miles, and at one time fancied 
it would be a prettyish sort of an idee ; but it won't stand 
logarithms, at all. You may build a room that shall have 
its cabin look, but you can't build one that '11 have a cabin 
natur\ You may get carlins, and transoms, and lockers, 
and bulkheads all right ; but where are you to get your mo- 
tion ? What 's a cabin without motion f It would soon be 
like the sea in the calm latitudes, offensive to the senses. 
No 1 none of your bloody motionless cabins for me. If 1 'm 
afloat, let me be be afloat ; if I 'm ashore, let me be ashore." 

Ashore we were by this time, the boat's keel grinding 
gently on the pebbles of the beach. We landed and walked 
towards the cottage, there being nothing about the place to 
forbid our taking this liberty. I told Marble we would ask 
for a drink of milk, two cows being in sight, cropping the 
rich herbage of a beautiful little pasture. This expedient at 
first seemed unnecessary, no one appearing about the place 
to question our motives, or to oppose our progress. When we 
reached the door of the cottage, we found it open, and could 
look within without violating any of the laws of civilization. 
There was no vestibule, or entry ; but the door communi- 
cated directly with a room of some size, and which occupied 
the whole front of the building. I dare say this single room 
was twenty feet square, besides being of a height a little 
greater than was then customary in buildings of that class. 



'This apartneiit was nealMM itnlf. It had a home-madey 
but really pretty, carpet on the floor; contained a doien 
old-fashioned, high-back chairs, in some dark wood; two 
or three tables, in which one might see his face; a cou- 
ple of mirrors of no great size, but of quaint gilded oroa- 
roents ; a beaufet with some real china in it ; and the other 
usual articles of a country residence that was somewhat 
above the ordinary farm-houses of the region, and yet as 
much below the more modest of the abodes of the higher 
■ class. I supposed the cottage to be the residence of some 
small family that had seen more of life than was customary 
with the mere husbandman, and yet not enough to raise it 
much above the level of the husbandman's homely habits." 

We were looking in from the porch, on this scene of rural 
peace and faultless neatness, when an inner door opened in 
the deliberate manner that betokens age, and the mistress 
of the cottage appeared. She was a woman approaching 
seventy, of middle size, a quiet but firm step, and an air of 
health* Her dress was of the fashion of the previous cen- 
tury, plain, but as neat as everything around her — a spot- 
less white apron seeming to bid defiance to the approach of 
anything that could soil its purity. The countenance of this 
old woman certainly did not betoken any of the refinement 
which is the result of education and good company ; but it 
denoted benevolence, a kind nature, and feeling. We were 
saluted without surprise, and invited in, to be seated. 

** It isn't oden that sloops anchor here,** said the old wo- 
man — lady, it would be a stretch of politeness to call her-^ 
** their favoury/e places being higher up, and lower down, 
the river.** 

** And how do you account for that, mother?'* asked Mar- 
ble, who seated himself and addressed the mistress of the 
cottage with a seaman's frankness. ** To my fancy, this is 
the best anchorage I 've seen in many a day ; one altogether 
to be coveted. One might be as much alone as he liked, in 
a spot like this, without absolutely turning your bloody 
hermit." 

The old woman gazed at Marble like one who scarce 
knew what to make of such an animal ; and yet her look 
was mild «nd indulgent. 

** I account for the boatmen's preferring other placet to 
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this,'' she said, ** by the cireumstance that thoie is no taveni 
here ; while there is one tiro miles above, and another two 
miles below us.*' 

^* Your remark that there b no tavern here, reminds ma 
of the necessity of apologizing for coming so boldly to your 
door,'' I answered ; *' but we sailors mean no impertinence, 
though we are so oAen guilty of it in landing." 

'* You are heartily welcome. I am glad to see them that 
understand how to treat an old woman kindly, and know 
how to pity and pardon them that do not. At my time of 
life we get to learn the value of fair words and good treat- 
ment, for it 's only a short time it will be in our power to 
show either to our fellow-creatures." 

'* Your favourable disposition to your fellows comes from 
living all your days in a spot as sweet as this." 

" I would much rather thinly that it comes from God. He 
alone is the source of all that is good within us." 

" Yet a spot like this must have its influence on a charac- 
ter. I dare say you have lived long in this very house, 
which, old as you profess to be, seems to be much older 
than yourself. It has probably been your abode ever since 
your marriage?" 

*' And long before, sir. I was bom in this house, as was 
my father before me. You are right in saying that I have 
dwelt in it ever since my marriage, for I dwelt in it long 
before." 

<* This is^ not very encouraging for my friend here, who 
took such a fancy to your cottage, as we came ashore, as to 
wish to own it ; but I scarce think he will venture to pur- 
chase, now he knows how dear it must be to you." 

** And has your friend no home— *>no place in which to put 
his family?" 

'* Neither homjs nor family, my good mother," answered 
Marble for himself; '^ and so much the greater reason, you 
will think, why I ought to begin to think of getting both as 
soon as possible. I never had father or mother, to my 
knowledge ; nor house, nor home of any sort, but a ship. I 
forgot ; I was a hermit once, and set myself up in that trade, 
with a whole island to myself; but I soon gave up all to 
natur', and got out of that scrape as fast as I could The 
didn't suit me," 
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The old woman looked at MarUa intently, I could 
by her countenance that the off-hand, sincere, earnest roan- .. 
ner of the mate bad taken some nnosoal hold of her feelings. 

** Hermit !" the good woman repeated with curiosity ; *^ I. 
have often heard and read of such people ; but you are not , 
at all like them I have fancied to be hermits." ^ 

" Another proof I undertook a- business for which I was ' 
not fit. I suppose a man before he sets up for % hermit 
ought to know something of his ancestors, as one looks to ■ 
the pedigree of a horse in order to find out whether he is fit 
for a racer. Now, as I happen to know nothing of mine, it 
is no wonder I fell into a mistake. It 's an awkward thing, 
old lady, for a man to be bora without a name.'' 

The eye of our (^ostess was still bright and full of anima^. • 
tlon, and I never saw a keener look than she fastened on the . 
mate, as he delivered himself in this, one of his usual fits of 
misanthropical fooling. 

** And were you born without a name f ' she asked, after 
gasdng intently at the other. 

** Sartain. Everybody is bora with only one name ; but ; 
I happened to be bora without aay name at all." 

** This is so extrWnary, sir," added our old hostess, * 
more interested than I could have supposed posmble for a ; 
stranger to beoome in Marble's rough bitterness, ^ that I 
should like to hear how such a thing could be." 

** I am quite rouly to tell you all about it, mother ; but» 
as one good tura deserves another, I ahall ask you first to 
answer me a fow questions about the ownership of this house, 
and cove, and orchard. When you have told your story, I 
am ready to tell mine." 

** I see how it is," said the old woman, in alarm. *< Yoa. 
are sent here by Mr. Van Tassel, to inquire about the money , 
due on the mortgage, and to leara whether it is likely to ba. 
paid or not." 

** We are not sent here at all, my good old lady," I iiow , 
thought it time to interpose, for the poor woman was very 
obviously much alarmed, and in a distress that even her 
aged and wrinkled countenance could not entirely conceals, 
** We are just what you see— people belonging to that sloop^^ 
who have come ashore to stretch their legs, and have never 
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beard of any Mr. Van Tafsel, or any nooney, or any moft* 

'* Thank Heaven ibf Ibat P' exolaimed the old woman^ 
seeming to relieTO her mrad^ as well as body, by a heavy 
sigh. *^ 'Squire Van Tassel is a hard man ; and a widow - 
woman, with no relative at hand bat a grand-darter that 19* 
just sixteen, is scarce able to meet him. My poor old hus- 
band always maintained that the money had heen paid ; but, 
now he is dead and gone, 'Squire Van Tassel brings forth 
the bond and mortgage, and says, * If you can prove that ■ 
these are paid, I 'm willing to give them up.' " 

** Thi^ is so strange an occurrence, my dear old lady,'* I 
observed, " that yoa have only to make us acquainted with 
the facts, to get another supporter in addition to your grand- 
daughter. It is true, I am a stranger, and have come hero 
purely by accident ; hot Providence sometimes appears to 
work in this mysterious manner, and I have a strong pre* 
sentiment we may be of use to you. Relate your difficul- 
ties, then ; and you shall have the best legal advice in the 
State, should your case require it." 

The old woman seemed 'embarrassed ; but, at the same 
time, she seemed touched. We were utter strangers to her, 
it is true; yet there is a language in sympathy which goes 
beyond that of the tongue, and whichjcoming/romthe heart, 
goes to the heart. I was quite sincere in my ofibrs, and this 
sincerity appears to have produced its customary fruits. I 
was believed ;^ and, after wif)ing away a tear or two that 
forced themselyes into hefr eyes, our hostess answered me 
as frankly as I had offered my aid. 

" You do not look like 'Squire Van Tassel's men, for they 
seem to me to think the place is theirs already. Such 
craving, covetous creatur's I never before laki eyes on I I 
hope I may trust yoaf* 

" Depend on us, mother," cried Marble, giving the old 
womaa a cordial squeeze of the hand. ** My heart is in 
this business, for my mind wasvhelf made up, at first sight, 
to own this spot myself^— by honest purchase, you 'II under- 
stand me, and not by any of your land-shark tricks — and^ 
■lich being the (5ase, yoii can' easily think i'lh not inclined' 
to let this Mr. Tasael havelf.'* 

^ It would be obnost as sorrowful a thing to «2Z this 
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place," the good woman answered, her countenance con- 
firming all she said in words, ** as to have it torn from me;, 
hy knaves. I have told you that even my father was born 
in this very house. I was his only child ; and when God 
called him away, which he did about twelve years afler my* 
marriage, the little farm came to me, of course.* Mine it 
would have been at this moment, without let or hindrance 
of any sort, but for a fault committed in early youth. Ah 1 
my friends, it is hopeless to do evil, and expect to escape the 
consequences." 

" The evil you, have done, my good mother," returned 
Marble, endeavouring to console the poor creature, down 
whose cheeks the tears now fairly began to run ; ^' the evil 

?^ou have done, my good mother, can be no great matter, 
f it was a question about a rough tar like myself^ or even 
of Miles there, who 's a sort of sea-saint, something might 
be made of it, I make no doubt ; but your account must be 
pretty much all credit, and no debtor." 

'* That is a state that befalls none of earth, my young 
friend," — Marble vooi young, compared to his companion, 
though a plump fifty, — *'*' My sin was no less than to break 
one of God's commandments." 

I could see that my mate was a good deal confounded at 
this ingenuous admission; for, in his eyes, breaking the 
commandments was either killing, stealing, or blaspheming. 
The other sins of the decalogue be had come by habit to 
regard as peccadilloes. 

" I think this must be a mistake, mother," he said, in a 
sort of consoling tone. *' You may have fallen into some 
oversights, or mistakes ; but this breaking of the command- 
ments is rather serious sort of work." 

" Yet I broke the fifth ; I forgot to honour my father and 
mother. Nevertheless, the Lord has been gracious ; for my 
days have already reached threescore-and-ten. But this is 
His goodness— *not any merit of my own !" 

** Is it not a proof that the error has been forgiven 1" I 
ventured to remark. *< If penitence can purchase peace, I . 
feel certain you have earned that relief." 

•' One never knows I I think this calamity of the mort* 
gage, and the danger I run of dying without a roof to covel^ 
my head, may be all traced up to that one act of disobed^ 
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enoe. I have been a mother myself — may say I am m 
mother now, for my grand-daughter is as dear to me as was 
her blessed mother — and it is when we look dawn^ rather 
than when we look t/p, as it might be, that we get to under- 
stiuid the true virtue of this commandment." 

** If it were impertinent curiosity that instigates the ques- 
tion, my old friend," I added, ^' it would not he in my powei 
to look you in the face, as I do now, while begging you to 
let me know your difficulties. Tell them in your own nran- 
ner, but tell them with confidence ; for, I repeat, we have 
the power to assist you, and can command the best legal 
advice of the country." 

Again the old woman looked at me intently through her 
spectacles ; then, as if her mind was made up to confide in 
our honesty, she disburthened it of its secrets. 

" It would be wrong to tell you a part of my story, with- 
out telling you all," sl^ began ; " for you might think Van 
Tassel and his set are alone to blame, while my conscience 
tdk me that little has happened that is not a just punishment 
f<tr jny great sin. You 'II have patience, therefore, with ao 
old'woman, and hear her whole tale; for mine is not a time 
of life to mislead any. The days of white-heads are num- 
bered ; and, was it not for Kitty, the blow would not be quite 
so hard on me. You must know, we are Dutch by origin — 
come of the ancient Hollanders of the colony — and were 
Van Duzers by name. It 's like, friends," added the good 
woman, hesitating, <' that you are Yankees by birth ?" 

" I cannot say I am," I answered, " though of English 
extraction. My family is long of New York, but it 
does not mount back quite as far as the time of the Hol- 
landers." 

*^ And your friend? He is silent ; perhaps he is of New 
England ? I would not wish to hurt his feelings, for my 
story will bear a little hard, perhaps, on his love of home." 

^< Never mind me, mother, but rowse it all up like entered 
cargo," said Marble, in his usual bitter way when alluding 
to his own birth. '* There 's not the man breathing that one 
can speak more freely before on such matters, than Moses 
Bfarble." 

^* Marble I — |hat 's a hard name," returned the woman» 
sTiJi^tiy smiling ; <* but a name is not a heart. My parents 



yrtte Dutch ; and you may have heard how it was befora 
the Revolution, between iJfie Dutch and the Yankees. Near 
iieighboursi they did not love each other. The Yankees 
said the Dutch were fools, and the Dutch said the Yankees 
were knaves. Now, as you may easily suppose, I was born 
before the Revolution, when King George IL was on the 
throne and ruled the country ; and though i.t was long afler 
the English got to be our masters, it was before our people 
bad forgotten their Uinguage and their traditions. My father 
himself was born afler the English governors came among 
us, as I 've heard him say ; but it mattered not — ^he loved 
Holland to the last, and the customs of his fathers.^' 

^ All quite right, mother^'' said Marble, a little impatient* 
ly j «< but what of all that? It 's-as natural for a Dutchman 
to love Hoiiand, as it is for an Englishman to love Hollands. 
I 've been in the Low Countries, and must say it 's a musk* 
imt sort of a life the people leadf. neither afloat nor ashore.'' 

The old woman regarded Marbb with more respect after 
this declaration ; for in that day^a travelled man was highly 
esteemed among us. In her eyes, it was a greater exploit 
lo have seen Amsterdam, than it would now be to. visit Jeru- 
salem. Indeed, it is getting rather discreditable to a man 
of the world not to have seen the Pyramids, the Red Sea, 
and the Jordan. 

^ My father k>ved it not the less, though he never saw 
the land of his ancestors," resumed the old woman. *^ Not* 
withstanding the jeakwsy of the Yankees, among us Dutoh» 
and the mutual dislike, many of the former came among us 
to seek their fortunes. They are not a home-staying people, 
it would seem ; and I cannot deny that cases have happened 
in which they have been known to. gel awsy the farms of 
aome of the Netherlands stock, in a way that it would have 
teen better not to have happened." 

** You speak considerately, my dear woman," I remarked^ 
*< and like one that has charity for all human failing." 
' ^ I ought to do so for my own sins, and I ought to do so 
to them of New England : for my own husband was of that 
race." 

^* Ay, now the story is coming round regularly, Miles," 
•aid Marble, nodding his head in approbation. *^ It will touch 
on love next, and, if trouble do not follow, set me down as 
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$m ilUnat'red M iMichelor. Low iq a man'f heart is Kte 
getting heated cotton, or shifting ballast, into a ship's hold.** 

** I must confess to it," continued our hostess, smiling ia 
spite of her real sorrows-«-sorrows that were revived by thus 
recalling the events of her early liie-^-^ a young man of 
Yankee birth came among us as a schoolmaster, when I 
was only fifteen. Our people were anxious enough to haTO 
us all taught to read English, for many had found the dis^ 
advantage of being ignorant of the language of their rulersi 
iftnd of the laws. I was sent to Oeorge Wetmore's school, 
like moflft of the other young people of the neighbourhood, 
and remained his scholar for three years. If you were oa 
the hill above the orchard yonder, you might see the s6hool« 
house at this moment ; fbr it is only a short walk from ovr 
place, and a walk that I made Iburliiiies a day fiir jost three 
years." 

*' One tan see how (he<1aild tiei now," cried Marble, light- 
ing a segar, fbr he thoughcno apology neoessary ^r srnok- 
ing under a Dutch roof. ** The master taught his scholar 
aomething more than he 'found in the spelling-book, or the 
catechism. Well take your word about the schooUhoase, 
Ireeinff it is oai of view." 

^^NH^S'Obfofsight, truly, and that may have been the 
reason my parents took it so hard when George Wetmore 
bsked their leave to marry me. This was not done mitil he 
had Walked home' with me, or as near home as the brow of 
yon hill, for a whole twelvemonth, and had served a servi- 
tude almost as long, and as patient,' as that of Jacob for 
Rachel." 

" Well, mother, how did the old people receive the ques- 
tion 1 like good-natured parents, I hope, for Greorge's sake." 

<< Rather say like the children of Holland, juc^ing of the 
children of New England.^ They would not hear of it, but 
wished me to marry my own cousin^ Petrus Storm, who was 
not greatly beloved even in'his own family." 

" Of course you down anchor, and said you never would 
quit the moorings- of home ?" 

" If I rightly understand you, sir, I did something very 
different. I got privately married to Greorge, and he kept 
^hoolnear K twelvemonth longer, up behind the hill, though 



nK)st of the young women were taken away from hit 
teaching.'' 

^* Ay, the old way ; the door was locked afler the horae 
was stolen ! Well, you were married, mother ■ ** 

*' Afler a time, it was necessary for me to visit a kinswo- 
maa who lived a little down the river. There my first child 
was born, unknown to my parents ; and Greorge gave it ia 
charge to a poor woman who had lost her own babe, for we 
were still afraid to let our secret be known to my parents. 
Mow commenced the punishment for breaking the fifth 
commandment." 

^VHow's that. Miles?" demanded Moses. *<Is it ag'in 
the commandments for a married woman to have a son 1" 

*^ Certainly not, my friend ; though it is a breach of the 
commandments foqt to bonoui: our parents. This good wo« 
man alludes to her marrying contrary to the wbhes of her 
father and mother." 

'< Indeed I do, sir, and dearly have I been punished for it. 
In a few weeks I returned home, and Was followed by the 
sad news of the death of my first-bom. The grief of these 
tidings drew the secret from me ; and nature spoke so loud 
in the hearts of my poor parents, that they forgave all, took 
Creorge home, and ever afterwards treated htm as if he also 
had been their own child* But it was too late ; had it hap- 
pened a few weeks earlier, my own precious babe might 
have been saved to me," 

^ You cannot know that, mother ; we all die when our 
time comes." 

^* His time had not come. The miserable wretch to whom 
George trusted the boy, exposed him among strangers, to 
save herself trouble, and to obtain twenty dolUrs at as cheap 
a rate as possible " 

**Holdi" I interrupted. '* In the name of Heaven, my 
good woman, in what year did this occur f 

. Marble looked at me in astonishment, though he clearly 
had glimpses of the object of my question. 

" It was in the month of June, 17—. For thirty long, long 
years, I supposed my child had actually died ; and then the 
mere force of conscience told me the truth. The wretched 
woooan could not carry the secret with her into the gvav% 
and she sent for me to h^ur the sad revelation." 
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' *« Which was to say that she left the child in a basket, os 
a tomb-stone, in a marble-worker's yard, in town ; in the 
jrard of a man whose name was Durfee t" 1 said, as rapidly 
as I could speak. 

** She did, indeed I though it is a marvel to me that a 
stranger should know this. What will be God^s pleastira 
ncxtr 

Marble groaned. He hid his face in his hands, while the 
poor woman looked from one of us to the other, in bewil- 
dered expectation of what was to follow. I could not leave 
her long in doubt ; but, preparing her for what was to fol- 
low, by little and little I gave her to understand that the man 
she saw before her was her son. AAer half a century of 
separation, the mother and child had thus been thrown toge- 
ther by the agency of an inscrutable PiVividence I 'no 
feeder will readily anticipate the character of the explana- 
tions that succeeded. Of the truth of the circumstances 
there could not be a shadow of doubt, when everything was 
related and compared. Mrs. Wetmore had ascertained from 
her unfaithful nurse the history of her child as far as the 
alms-house ; but thirty years had lefl a gap in the informa- 
tion she received, and it was impossible for her to obtain the 
name under which he had lefl that institution. The Revo- 
lution was just over when she made her application, and it 
was thought that some of the books had been taken away by 
a refugee. Still, there were a plenty of persons to supply 
traditions and conjecture ; and so anxious were she and her 
husband to trace these groundless reports to their confirma- 
tion or refutation, that much money and time were thrown 
away in the fruitless attempts. At length, one of the old 
attendants of the children's department was discovered, who 
professed to know the whole history of the child brought 
from the stoneocutter's yard. This woman doubtless was 
honest, but her memory had deceived her. She said that 
the boy had been called Stone, instead of Marble ; a mistake 
that was natural enough in itself, but which was probably 
owing to the fact that another child of the first name had 
really lefl the institution a few months before Moses took his 
leave. This Aaron Stone had been traced, first, as an ap- 
preotKe to a tradesman; thence into a regiment of fbot' in 
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the British army, which regiment had acoompanied the MJt 
of the forces, at the evacuatioOf Norvember 25th, 1788. 

The Wetmores fancied they were now on the track of 
their child. He was traced down to a pcnrtod within a twelvei- 
month of that of the search, and was probably to be found 
m England, still wearing the livery of the king. After a 
k>ng consultation between the discoilsolate parents, it was 
dsterminod that George Wetmore should sail for England 
in the hope of recovering their ^on. But, by this time, mo- 
Bey was scarce. These worthy people were enabled to live 
in comfort on their little farm, but they were not rich in 
eash. All the loose coin was gone in the previous seaixsbf 
and even a small debt had been contracted to enable them 
lo proceed as far as they had.: No alternative remained but 
to mortgage their home. This was done with gneat reluc- 
tance ; but what will not a pasait do for his child ? A coun- 
try lawyer, of the name of Van Tassel, was ready enough 
to advance five hundred on a place that was worth quite 
three thousand dollars. This man was one of the odious 
class of country usurers, a set of cormorants that is so much 
worse than their town counterparts, because their victims 
are usually ohjects of real, and not speculative distress, and 
as ignorant and unpractised as they are necessitous. It is 
wonderful with what far-sighted patience one of these 
wretches will bide his time, in order to efiect a favourite 
acquisition. Mrs. WeCmore's little farm was very desirable 
to this 'Squire Van Tassel, for reasons in addition to its 
intrinsic value ; and for years nothing could be kinder and 
more neighbourly than his indulgence. Interest was allowed 
to accumulate, until the whole debt amounted to the sum of 
a thousand dollars. In the meafi time the father wi^nt' to 
England, found the soldier after much trouble and expense^ 
ascertained that Stone knew his parents, one of whom had 
died in the alms-house, and spent all his money. ' 

Years of debt and anxiety succeeded, until the father sunk, 
under his misfortunes. An only daughter also died, leaving 
Kitty a legacy to her widowed mother, the other parent bar* 
ing died even before her birth. Thus was Katharine Vac 
Duzer, our old hostess, left to struggle on nearly alone^ at 
tiie decline of lile, with a poverty ttmt was daily increasing^ 
vean, and thb inikat gffuid-dattghter. Juat before iM 
Vat.L — 4 
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4eatb, however, George Wetmore had mcoeedad in tellittg 
a portioD. of his farm) that which wan least valuable to hin»* 
aelf> 1^ with the money he paid off Van Taaael'a mortgage. 
This was his own acoouot of the matter, and he showed to 
his wife Van Tassel's receipt, the money having been paid 
l^t the Qounty town, where the bond and mortgage could nol 
be then produced. This was shortly, before Wetmore's iasi 
illness* A twelvemonth after his death, the widow was ad- 
vised to demand the bon^and to take the mortgage off 
record. But the receipt iras not to be found. With a wo4 
maa's ignorance of such matters, the widow let this ftust 
leak out; and her subsequent demand for the release waa 
met with a counter one for evidence of payment. This was 
the commencement of Van Tassers hostile attitude ; and 
things had. gone as faras aibreclosure, and an advertisement 
fiK a sale, when the good woman thus opportunely discovered 

^^r^^ i^^wa# 9 



CHAPTER III, 

I chvge joa by the law, 
Whereof yoa are a well^deieri^g pillar, 
Proceed to Judgment: by my soul I swear 
fniere is no power in the tongue of man 
To alter me t I stay here on my bond. 

. . It isvnpt easy to describe the immediate efiect of this dis* 
Qpvery' on either of the parties most concerned. Not a 
doubt remained on the mind of either, after the facts, were 
explained, of the reality of the relationship ; for that was so 
simply proved, as to place the circumstance beyond all dis- 
pute. Mrs. Wetmore thought of her lost son as of an inno- 
cent smiling babe ; and here she found him a red>faced, hard- 
^tured, weather-beaten tar, already verging towards age 
and a man of manners that were rough, if not rude. She 
^Id not: At iirst possess.any knowled^ of the better points 
la :his character, and .iraa .compiled to raocive Ibis boon 
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ftom Providenoe as it WB»aSkted. Nererthelestt a niMher^t. 
love is not easily dissatisfied^ or smother^ ; andt sre-l left 
the house, I could see the old womaD'a eyes fixed o& Marblar 
with an expression of interest and tenderness they bad Hafe 
manifested previously to the revelations. 

As for the mate himself, now that the fondest wish of hid 
life was 80 unexpectedly gratified, he was taken so much by 
earpnse that he appeared to think something was wanting* 
He found his mother the reputable widow of a reputable 
man, of a clstss in life quite equal to his own, living on « 
property that was smdll, certainly, and invdved, biU. piw 
^rty that had been long in her family. The trath wa% 
Marble felt so much at this unlooked-for appeal to hitf 
gentler feelings, that one of his atern nature did not know 
how to answer it on the emen^ency ; and the obstinacy of 
his temperament rather induced him>to resist, than to yield 
to such unwonted sentiknents. I could «ee lie wae satisfied 
with his mother, while he was scarcely sati8fied<with him* 
self; And, with a view to place both parties in ttruer.fkMitionsy 
I desired Moses to walk down and look at the boat, while I 
remained alone with bis >new-foaad parent. This was not 
done, however, until ail the eatplanatioaa had been tnadeg 
and the mother had both blessibd and wept over her child. 
It was done, indeed, principally to relieve Marble frcm;^lfao 
oppression of feeling creatcid by this very scene. 
■ As soon as alone with Mrs. Wetmore, I explained to :hetf 
my own connection with Marble, and gave her a sort .of 
apologetic account of his life and character, keeping down 
the weak pcxnts, and dwelling on the strong. I set her mind 
at ease, at once, on the subject of the farm ; for, should the 
worst happen, her son had double the amount of money. that 
would be necessary to discharge the mortgage. 

'>^ The debt was incurred, my dear Mrs. Wetmore^ in his 
behalf; and he will be happy, to discharge it on the spot, i 
woold advise you to pay the money at once. Should - the 
receipt ever be found, this Van Tassel will be obliged to 
refund ; for, though the law winks at many wrongs,iit wili 
not wink at one so atrocious as this, provided you can satisfy 
It with proof. I shall leave Moses—" 

** His Dame is OlofT, or Oliver, interrupted the old WDman^ 
eagerly * ^< I named him after my own father* and had him 
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duly christened, before he was entrusted to the nurae, in thi 
hope it might soflen his grandfather's heart, when he came 
to know of my marriage. Oloff Van Duzer Wetmore is hia 
Xtai name." 

I smiled to think of Marble's sailing lender such an appel- 
lation, and was about to suggest a compromise, when the 
subject of our discourse returned. The mate had r^;ained 
hb composure during the half>hour he had been absent ; and 
I saw by the kind glance he threw on his mother, whoaa 
look answered his own more naturally than I could have 
hoped, that things were getting right ; and, by way of re- 
moving the awkwardness of excessive sensibility, I pursued 
the discourse. 

««We were talking of your true name, Moses, as you 
came in," I said. *' It will never do for you to hail by one 
name, while your mother hails by another. You '11 have to 
cat adrift from Moses Marble altogether." 
. " If I do^ may I be ^" 

** Hush, hush— you forget where you are, and in whose 
presence you stand." 

^ I hope my son will soon learn thnt he Is always in the 
-|»resence of his God," observed the mother, plaintively. 

^ Ay, ay'-^hat 's all right, mother, and you shall do with 
me just what you please in any of them matters $ but as for 
not being Moses Marble, you might as well ask me not to 
be myself. I should be another man, to change my name. 
A fellow might as well go without clothes, as go without a 
name ; and mine came so hard, I don't like to part with it. 
No, no— had it come to pass, now, that my parents had been 
a king and a queen, and that I was to succeed 'em on the 
throne, I should reign as King Moses Marble, or not reign 
at all." 

t <* You 'II think better of this, and take out « new register 
toder your lawful designation." 

" I '11 tell you what I '11 do, mother, and that will satisfy 
all parties. I '11 bend on the old name to the new one, and 
flail under both." 

*' I care not how you are called, my son, so long as no 
one has need to blush (or the name you bear. This gentle- 
man teUs roe you are aft honest and true-hearted man ; and 
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thote are blessings for which I shall never cease to thank 
God." 

*^ Miles has been singing my praises, has he 1 I can tell 
youy mother, you had need look out for Miles's tongue. - 
Natur* intended him for a lawyer, and it 's mere accident 
his b^ng a sailor, though a capital one he is. But what 
may be my name, according to law ?" 

** Oloff Van Duser Wetmore Moses Marble, according to 
your own expedient of sailing under all your titles. . You 
can ring the changes, however, and call yourself Moses 
Oloff Marble Van Duser Wetmore, if you like that better." 

Moses laughed, and as I saw that both he and his new- 
found mother were in a fit state to be left together, and that 
the sun now wanted but an hour or two of setting, I rose to 
take my leave. 

" You will remain with your mother to-night. Marble,'^ I 
observed, '* I will keep the sloop at an anchor until I can 
see you in the morning, when we will settle the future m ■ 
little more deliberately." 

** I should not like to lose my son so soon after finding ' 
him," the old woman anxiously remarked. 

** No fear of me, mother— I berth under your roof to- 
night, and so many more in the bargain, that you *ll be glad> 
enough to be rid of me in the end." 

I then left the house, followed by Marble, towards the 
boat. As we reached the little piece of bottom-land, I heard 
a sort of suppressed sob from the mate, and, turningnround, 
was surprised to see the tears running down his sun-burned 
cheeks. His wrought-up feelings had at last obtained the 
mastery ; and this rude, but honest creature, had fairly given 
in, under the excitement of this strange admixture of joy, 
wonder, shame, and natural emotion. I took his hand, gave 
it a hearty squeeze, but said nothing ; t^ugh I stopped, un- ' 
willing to go nearer to Neb until my companion had re- 
gained his composure. This he did, sufficiently to speak, 
m the course of a minute or two. 

^It's all like a dream to me, Miles," Moses at length 
muttered — ** more out of natur' tike, than setting up for a 
hermit," 

** You MI soon get accustomed to the change. Marble ; then 
everything will seem in the i»'dinary way, and natural*'* 
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^ To think of my being a son, and having a real, 
mother I" 

<^Ypu must have known that you had parents oooa, 
though you are fortunate in finding one of them alive at 
your time of life." 

. ^' And she an honest woman I A mother the President 
of the United States, or the first commodore in the navy, 
needn't be ashamed of!" 

** All that is fortunate, certainly ; especially the first." 

*' She 's a bloody good-looking old woman in the bargain, 
I '11 have her dressed up and carry her down to town, thft 
first opportunity." 

- '^ What would you give an old womcm that trouble lor t 
You '11 think better of these matters, in the long run." 

** Better ! Yes, I '11 take her to Philadelphia, and perhaps 
to. Baltimore. There 's the gardens, and the theatres, and 
the museums, and lots of things that I dare say the dear old 
■Qul never laid eyes on," 

**• I 'm mistaken in your mother, if she would not prefer 
a«hurch to all of them put together." 

** Well, there 's churches in all of them towns. Put it oq 
a religious footing, if you will, and I ought to take my mo- 
ther as soon as possible down to York. She 's old, you see, 
and cannot live for ever, just to oblige me ; and here has 
she been tied dowQ to one church all her days, giving her 
no ch'ice nor opportunity. I dare say, now, variety is just 
as agreeable in religion, as in anything else." 

. ^' You are nearer right there, Moses, than you think your- 
self, possibly. But we can talk of all these things to-mor- 
row. A pood night's rest will ^ve us cooler heads in the 
morning.'* 

'* I shall not sleep a wink for thinking of it. No, no-— 
I 'U make the old lady pack up before breakfast, and we 'II 
sail in the sloop. I '11 take her aboard th^ Dawn with me 
in town, and a comfortable time we '11 have of it in her 
cabins. She has as good state-rooms as a yacht." 

. There were no liners in those days ; but a ship with two 
cabins was a miracle of convenience. 

'* Your mother will hardly suit a ship, Moses ; and a ship. 
wjU hardly suit your mother." 

*< H0W can any of 19s knevr that tUl we tryl If I^m a 
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cfaip.of the old block, they'll take to c^ch other like niih 
aod water. If I 'm to go out in the sbqv I 'm far front cefo :' 
tain I 'U not take the old woman to sea with me." ' - 

^You'll probably remain at home, now. that you Aaoc %. 
home, and a mother, and other. duties to attend to. Land' 
my concerns will be but secondary objects with you hei»* - 
ailer, Mr, Wetmore." 

«« Wetmore be d—- d 1 D'ye meaii,.Miles, that I 'm to giv^ 
up rty calling, give up the sea, give up you ?" 

*^ You wished to be a hermit opoe, and found it a little too 
solitary ; had you a companion or two, you would have beea • 
satisfied, you said. Well, here is everything you. can wish ; 
a mother, a niece, a house, a farm, barns, out-houses, gardes 
and orchard; and, seated on that porch, you can smoho 
segirs, take your grog, look at the craA going up and dowatv 
the Hudson-^ — " 

■ " Nothing but so many bloody sloops," growled the matau- 
''Such in-and*in fore-and-afters that their booms won't stagBl 
goyed-out, even after you 've been at the pains to use Ah 
hawser." ■■■* 

<* Well, a sloop is a pleasant object to a sailor, when be. 
can get nothing better. Then there is this Mr. Van Tassri;' 
to settle with^-^you may have a ten years' law-suit ixa your 
hands, to amuse you." 

" I '11 make short work with that scamp, when I fall in 
with him. You 're right enough, Miles ; that af&ir must be 
sectted before I can lift an anchor. My mother tells me he 
live^ hard by, and can be seen, at any moment, in a.qaarter. 
of an hour. I '11 pay him a visit this very night." '•: ' 

This declaration caused Doe to pause. I knew Marble toa: 
well, not to foresee trouble if he were lefl to himself in a 
matter of this nature, and thought it. might be well to inquire 
further into the afinir. Sailors do everything off-hand. Mrs. 
Wetmore telling me that her son's statement was tree, on 
my going back to the house to questioa her in the matter, 
and ofieringus the use of an old-fashioned one-horse chaise|i. 
fnat the only farm-labourer she employed was just then get^/. 
ting read V to go in, in quest of Kitty, I availed myself of the*^ 
opportunity, took the printed advertisement of the sale toi 
read as we went along, obtained our directions, and off Mali*' 
ble aedl wesit in^quest of tlniisaiae. 
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There would be sufficient time for all our purposes. It is 
true that the horse, like the house, its owner, the labourer, 
the chaise, and all we had yet seen about Willow Ck>ve, as 
we had learned the place was called, was old ; but he was 
the more safe and sure. The road led up the ascent by a 
ravine, through which it wound its way very prettily ; the 
hibourer walking by our side to point out the route, afier wo 
should reach the elevation of the country that stretched 
inland. 

The view from the height, as it might be termed in refer- 
ence to the river, though it was merely on the level of the 
whole region in that portion of the State, was both extensive 
and pretty. Willow Grove, as Marble called his mother's 
place three or four times, while our horse was working his 
way up the ascent, looked more invitingly than ever, with 
its verdant declivities, rich orchards, neat cottage, all ea» 
sconced behind the sheltering cover of the river heights. 
Inland, we saw a hundred farms, groves without number, 
divers roads, a hamlet within a mile of us, an old-fashioned 
extinguisher-looking church-spire, and various houses of 
wood painted white, with here and there a piece of rustic 
antiquity in bricks, or stone, washed with lime, or some 
livelier paint ; for the Dutch of New York had brought the 
habits of Holland with them, delighting in colours. This 
relief may be desirable in a part of the world where the 
eternal green of the meadows in a manner fatigues the eye ; 
but certainly the grey of nature has no just competitor in the 
trots of the more artificial portions of the ordinary landscape.. 
White may make a scene look gay ; but it can never lend 
it dignity, or the solemn hues that so oAen render the love- 
liness of a view impressive, as well as sweet. When this 
glaring colour reaches the fences, it gives the prettiest land- 
scape the air of a bleaching-yard, or of a great laundry, 
with the clothes hung out to dry I 

The guide pointed oat to us the house of Van Tassel, and 
another at which we should find Kitty, who was to be 
brought home by us on our return. Understanding the 
course and distance, we put to sea without any misgivings* 
The horse was no flyer, and Marble and I had plenty of 
leisure to arrange preliminaries before reaching the door to 
which we were bound, Afier sosw oonsuUation, and a good 
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deal of discussioay I succeeded ia persuading my companioii 
it would not be wisest to break ground by flogging the at- 
torney — a procedure to which he was strongly inclined. It 
was settled, however, he was at qnce to declare himself to 
be Mrs. Wetmore's son, and to demand his explanations in 
that character ; one that would clearly give him every claim 
to be heard. 

*' I know what these usurers, as you call 'em, Miles, must 
be," said the mate. '* They are a sort of in-shore pawn- 
brokers ; and the Lord have mercy on them, for I 'II have 
none. I 've had occasion to pawn a watch, or a quadrant, 
in my time ; and bloody poor prices does a fellow get for 
his goods and chattels. Yes, yes ; I 'II let the old gentleman 
know, at once, I'm Van Duzer Oloff Marble Wetmore 
Moses, or whatever 's my name ; and will stand up for the 
right in a fashion that will surprise him : but what are you 
to do in the mean time 1" 

It struck me, if I could get Marble to attempt practising a 
sort of rme^ it would have the efiect to prevent hb resortlna ' 
to club-law, towards which I knew he had a strong naturtu 
disposition, and of which I was still a little afraid. With 
this object, then, I conceived the following scheme. 

^^ You shall simply introduce me as Mr. Miles Walling- 
ford," I said, ** but in a formal mauncr, that may induce 
this Mr. Van Tassel to imagine I 'm a sort of lawyer ; and 
this may have the efiect to awe him, and bring him to terms 
the easier. Do not say I am a lawyer, for that will not be 
true, and it will also be awkward falling back when the 
truth comes to be known." 

Marble took the idea, and seemed pleased with it, though 
he affirmed that there could be no such thing as acting law- 
yer without lying a little, and that " the truth was too good 
for one of your bloody usurers." I got him trained, how- 
ever, by the time we reached the door ; and we alighted as 
well prepared for our task as could be expected. 

There was nothing about the residence of 'Squire Van 
Tassel to denote the grasping money-dealer, i^nless a cer- 
tain negligence of the exterior might be supposed to beti^y 
the abode of such a man. His friends wished to ascrjbe 
this to an indifierenoe to appearances ; but the multitude, 
noce accurately imputed it to parsimony. When the wt^ ««&. 



/gets to be absorbed in tbe process of roiling gold over mod 
<OYer, in order to make it accumulate, tbe spirit grudges the 
withdrawal of tbe smallest fraction from the gainful pursuit ; 
and here lies the secr^ of the disdain of appearances that 
is so generally to be met with in this description of persons. 
Beyond this air of negligence, howerer, the dwelling of Van 
Tassel was not to be distinguished from those of most of the 
better houses of that part of the country. Our application 
for admission was favourably received, and, in a minute, we 
were shown into the attorney's office. 

'Squire Van Tassel, as this man was universally termedy 
eyed us keenly as we entered, no doubt with a view to 
ascertain if we were borrowers. I might possibly have 
passed for one of thatiolMkracter, for I aimed at looking 
serious and thoughtful; but I would defy any man to knis- 
take Moses for one who came on such an errand. He 
looked more like a messenger sent by the Father of Sin, to 
demand 'the payment of a certain bond that had been signed 
in blood, and of which the fatal pay-day had at length 
arrived. I had to give the skirt of his coat a pull, in order 
to' recall him to our agreement, else I do think the first salu- 
tation received by the attorney, would have been a broad- 
side in anything but words. The hint succeeded, and 
Marble permitted our host to open the communications. 

Squire Van Tassel had a very miserly exterior. He even 
looked ill fed ; though doubtless this appearance was more 
a consequence of habit of body, than of short- feeding. He 
wore spectacles with black rims, and had the common prac- 
tice of looking over them at objects at a distance, which 
• gave him an air still more watchful than that which he 
imbibed from character. His stature was small, and his 
7ears about sixty, an age when the accumulation of money 
begins to bring as mUch pain as pleasure ; for it is a period 
of life when nrjen cannot fail to see the termination of their 
earthly schemes. Of all the passions, however, avarice is 
notoriously that which the latest k)osens its hold on the 

■ human h^rt. 

•*Your servant, gentlemen," commenced the attorney, in 

■ -a manner that was civil enough ; " your servant ; I beg you 
^ to help yourselves to chairs." We all three took seats, at 

'' this invitatk>n* '* A pleasant evening," eyeing us atiil^ tofne 



l^^enly over his glasses, '* and weather that is good for tte 
crops. If the wars contihoe much longer in 'EuropOi'* 
another look over the glasses, '' we snail sell all the dub- 
stance out of our lands, in order to send the belligerents 
wheat. I begin to \ctok on real estate security as considera- 
bly less valuable than it was, when hostilities commenced in 
1793j and as daily growing less and less so." 

•*Ay, you may say that," Marble bluntly answered; 
" particularly the farms of widows and orphans." 

The *^ 'Squire" was a little startled at this unexpected 
reply. He looked intently at each of us again, over the 
spectacles ; and then asked, in a manner divided between 
courtesy and authority — 

**May I inquire your names, knd the object of this 
visit?" 

" Sartain," said Marble. " That 's reasonable and y6at 
right. We are not ashamed of our names, nor of our 
errand. As for the last, Mr. Van Tassel 1, you Ml know it 
sooner than you will wish to know it ; but, to begin ' at the 
right end, this gentleman with me, is Mr. Miles Walling- 
fbrd, a partic'lar friend of old Mrs. Wetmore, who lives a 
bit down the road yonder, at a farm called Willow Grove ; 
*Squire Wallingford, sir, is her friend, and my friend, and 
I've great pleasure in making you acquainted with him." 

" I am happy to see the gentleman," answered Van 
Tassel, taking another look, while at the same time he 
glanced his eye at an alphabeticol list of the attorneys and 
counsellors, to see what place I occupied among them. 
•* Very happy to see the gentleman, who has quite lately 
coipmenced practice, I should think by his age, and my hot 
remembering the name." 

^^ There must be a beginning to all things, Mr. Van Tas- 
sel," I replied, with a calmness that I could see the old 
usurer did not like. 

** Very true, sir, and I hope your future success will 'be 
in proportion to the lateness of your appearance at the bbr* 
Your companion has much more the air of a sailor than of 
ft lawyer." — ^This was true enough, there being no rats- 
taking Marble's character, though I had put on a body-coat 
to come ashore in ; — " I presunrie he is not in the practice,** 

** That remains to be seen, sir,^ answered M^ble. ««f)iy« 
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log told you my friend's name, Mr. Van Tassel, I will now 
tell you my own. 1 am called Moses Marble Wetmore Van 
Duser Oloff, sir, of some such bloody thing ; and you 're 
welcome to take your pick out of the whole list. I'll 
answer to either of them aliases." 

<* This is so extraordinary and unusual, gentlemeii» I 
scarce know what to make of it. Has this visit any con- 
nection with Mrs. Wetmore, or her farm, or the mortgage I 
have been foreclosing on the last ?" 

*< It has, sir ; and I am that Mrs. Wetmore's son -^ yes 
sir, the only child of that dear, good, old ^ul." 

" The son of Mrs. Wetmore !" exclaimed Van Tassel, both 
surprised and uneasy. ** I knew there was a son ; but I 
have been always told it was impossible lo find him. I see 
no resemblance, sir, in you to either Grcorge Wetmore, or 

, Kitty Van Duser." 

Now this was not altogether true. As for George Wet- 
more, they who had known him in middle age, aibsrwards 
declared that Moses did resemble him greatly; while I, 
myself, could trace in the mouth and milder expression of 
the mate's features, a strong likeness to the subdued charac- 
ter of his aged mother's face. This resemblance would not 
have been observed, in all probability, without a knowledge 
of the affinity that existed between the parties ; but, with 
that knowledge, it was not easy to overlook. 

'« Resemblance 1" repeated Marble, much in the tone of 
one who is ready to quarrel on the slightest provocation ; 
" how should there be any resemblance, after the life I *ve 
led. In the first place, I was carried out of my mother's 
sight in less than ten days after I was born. Then I was 
placed on a tombstone, by way of encouragement ; after 
which, they sent me to live anx)ng paupers. I ran away at 
ten years old, and went to sea, where I 've played the part 
of man-of-war's-man, privateer's-man, smuggler, mate, mas- 

. ter, and all hands ; everything, in short, but a pirate and 

. mutineer. I 've been a bloody hermit, Mr. Van Tassel, and 
if that won't take the resemblance to anything human out 

. , of a fellow, his face is as unchangeable as that on a gold 

r. coin." 

"All this, Mr. Wallingford, is so unintelligible lo me^ 
(hat I shall have to ask you to explain it." 



/ 
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** I can only add to it, sir, fay belief that every word y6u 
. hear is Irue. I am satisfied that this is, in a legal sense, 
Oloff Van Duser Wetmore, the only surriving child of 
George Wetmore and Catharine Van Duser. He has come 
to see you in relation to a claim you are said to hold 
against the farm his mother inherited from her parents.*' 

** Said to hold I-^-I certainly do bold George Wetmore's 
bond, secured by a mortgage signed by his wife, balance 
due, including interest and costs, 9963 42 ; and I am pro- 
ceeding to sell, under the statute. One sale has been post- 
poned, to pblige the widow ; for a merciful man would not 
wish to press ^ single and aged woman, though I 've Iain 
out of my money a very long time. You are aware, sir, 
that I lose all my interest on idterest, and must take ap with 
just what the law will give; hardship enough in active 
times like these, when not a day passes that something good 
does not oflfer in the way of purchasing the best of securi- 
ties, at liberal discounts. Trade is so lively, now, Mr. 
Waliingford, that men will almost sell their souls fi>r 
money." 

** I rather think, sir, that some men will do this at all 
times ; nay, do it hourly, daily. But, I am instructed"— I 
could not help acting the counsel a little, on the occasion-* 
** I am instructed that the bond of George Wetmore is paid 
in full." 

<* How can that be, sir, while I still hold bond and mort- 
- gage ? As a business man, you must understand the value 
to be attached to the idle tales of women, and can aee the 
danger of taking their gossip for authority. George Wet- 
more had some knowledge of business, and would not bo 
likely to pay his bond without taking it up, or at least of 
obtaining a receipt; much less leave the mortgage on 
record." 

** I am informed he did take your receipt, though he pre- 
sumes he mu^ • have lost it with a missing pocket-book, 
which bis widow supposes to have been dropped from hji 
coat, the very day he returned from the court where he met 
yqa, and where he says he paid you the money, faeio|g 
anxious to stop interest as soon as possible." 

"A very idle story, and one you do not suppose tHo 
chancellor will believe, confirmed by the hearmiy of the 
VOI..L— 6 
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party iotetated in preserving the property. Too are awavs^ 
sir, that the sale can be stopped only by an injunction firoai 
the Court of Chancery." 

Now, I was certainly no lawyer; but, like almost every 
American, I knew something of that branch of the jurispni- 
dence of the country, which touched my own interests* As 
a landholder, I had a little knowledge of the law of real 
estate, and was npt absolutely ignorant of the manner in 
which matters were managed in that most searching of all 
tribunals, the Court of Chancery. A lucky thought sug* 
gested itself to my mind on the instant, and I made use of it 
on the spur of the moment. 

^* It is quite true, »r," I answered, '< that any prudeat 
^ judge might hesitate about entering a decree on authority no 
better than the oath of Mrs. Wetmore that she had beard 
her husband say he had paid the money ; but you will le* 
member that the party replying has to swear to his answer. 
All of^is might be better satisfied in this affair, were you to 
make oath that the money was never paid." 

This hit told ; and from that moment I did not entertain 
a doubt that Wetmore had paid the money, and that Van 
Tassel retained a perfect recollection of the whole aflair* 
This much I could read in the man's altered countenance 
and averted eye, though my impressions certainly were not 
proof. If not proof, however, for a court of justice, theiy 
served to enlist me earnestly in the pursuit of the affair, into 
which I entered warmly from that moment. In the meaa- 
time, I waited for Van Tassel's answer, watching his coua* 
tenanco the whole time, with a vigilance that I could easily 
see caused him great embarrassment. 

** Kitty Wetmore and I were born neighbours' children^** 
he said ; *' and this mortgage has given me more trouble 
than all the rest of my little possessions. That I have been 
in no hurry to foreclose is plain by the length of time I 've 
suffered to go by, without claiming my dues. I could wmt 
no longer, without endangering my rights,, as there would 
be a presumption of payment aAer twenty years, and a pre- 
sumption that would tell harder against me than old Kitty^s 
oath. We are neighbours' children, as I 've said, neverthe- 
less, and rather than push matters to extremities I will con- 
sent to some sort of a compromise." 
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** And what sort of a compromise will be agreeable lo 
your notions of jualice, Mr. Van Taasel 1" 

" Why, air, as Kitty is old, it would be a sad thing to 
drive her from the roof under which she was- bom. Tbis 
I 're said and thought from the first, and say, now. Still, I 
cannot part with my property without a compensation; 
though I'm willing to wait, I told Mrs. Wetmore, before 
ad*eniaing, that if she would give a new bond, making all 
clear, and giving me interest on the whole sum now due, I 
should be willing to grant her tinte. I now propose, how- 
ever, as the simplest way of settling the affiiir, to accept 
from her a release of the equity of redemption, and to grant 
ber a lease, for her own life, on a nominal rent." 

Even Marble knew enough to see the rank injustice of 
such an oiler. In addition to conceding the non-payment 
of the debt, it was securing to Van Tassel, at no distant 
day, the qutet possession of the farm, for somewhat less than 
one-lhird its value. I detected symptoms of an outbreak in 
the mate, and was obliged to repress it by a sign, while I 
kept the discussion in my own hands. , 

" Under such an arrangement, air," I answered, " my 
fnend here would be literally selling his birUiright for & 
mesa of porridge," 

" You will remember, Mr. Waliingford, that a mortgaga 
•ale, legally made, is a ticklish thing, and the courts do not 
like to disturb one. This sale will take place, this day 
week ; and the title once passed, it will not be so eoay a 
matter to get it repassed. Mr. Wetmore, here, does not 4 
look like a man ready to pay down a thousand dollars." 

" We shall not run the risk of letting (he tiilo pass. 
will buy the property, myself, if necessary ; and should 
afterwards appear that the monsy has been nctually paid, ^ 
believe you are sufficiently secure fur principal, interest, at 
coats." 

"Yon are young in the profession, Mr. Waliingford, an 
will come to learn the folly of advancing money for y 
clients." 

"[ am not in the profession a 
neously supposed, but am a ship-n 
more, or Marble, OS be boa bitberto b 
Still, wo an nons tba-woiw f 
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paying a thouiand dolIart«*-or twenty of them, ahouM it be 
necessary.** 

" No lawyer !** cried Van Tassel, amiting grimly* *• A 
couple of sailors about to dispute the foreclosure of a mort- 
gage! Famous justice we should get at your, hands, gei- 
tletnen I Well, well ; I now see how it is, and that this has 
only been an attempt to work on my sympathies for an old 
woman who has been living on my money these twenty 
years. I rather think your $963 42, will prove to be of tlw 
same quality as your law." 

" And, yet, it struck roe, Mr. Van Tassel, that you rather 
disliked the idea of swearing to the truth of an answer to a 
certain bill in Chancery, which, if I cannot draw, one 
Abraham Van Vechten, of Albany, can !" 

" Abraham Van Vechten is skilful counsel, and an 
honest man, and is not likely to be employed in a cause that 
rests €>nly on an old woman's heanaps •— and all to save 
ker own farm !*' 

Marble could keep silence no longer. He told me after- 
wards, that, during the dialogue, he had been taking tke 
measure of the old usurer's foot, and felt it would be a dis- 
grace to strike so feeble a creature ; but, to sit and hear hb 
'newly-found mother sneered at, and her just rights derided, 
was more than his patience could endure. Rising abruptly, 
therefore, he broke out at once in one of the plainest philip- 
pics of the sea. I shall not repeat all he said ; for, to render 
It justly, might be to render it ofiensive ; but, in addition to 
calling old Van Tassel by a great many names that were 
as unusual as they were qvamt, he called him by several 
that would be familiar to the ears of most of my readers, 
besides being perfectly well merited. I allowed his humoor 
to find vent; and, giving the attorney to understand he 
should hear further from us, I succeeded in getting nay 
companion to the wagon, without coming to blows. 1 eould 
'see that Van Tassel was Yery far from being at his ease, 
and that he would still gladly keep us, if he could, in the 
hope of bringing about some sort of a compromise, if posai- 
-ble ; but I thought it wisest to let matters rest awhile, afler 
-the decided demonstration we had already made. 

It was oot an easy^'matter to get Marble into the vehicle; 
hut tUs was no joonet efieetedy.thaa I trottad him off, fLMH 



Urn Toady taking the ^ireotion of the houae wliere wa had 
heea told to aeek Kitty Hugiaeoint old Mra. Wetinore'a: 
grand^daughter, who would be waiting the appaaianoe of ' 
m eheiae, in order to return home. 

^ You must put on a more amioable look,*' said I to the < 
male, as we w^nt on our way, **or you '11 frighten your 
niece; with whom, you will remember, you are about to- 
make an acquauntanoe." 

** The ch^tiag vagabond, to take advanti^ of a poor, 
lonely, old woman, whose only husband was in the grave, 
and only son at sea !" the nAte continued to mutter. ^ Talk 
about the commandments I I should like to know what 
commandment this was breaking. The whole six, in a 
batch." 

*' The tenth, I am inclined to think, my friend ; and that 
is a commafidment broken all day* and every day.** 

The denunciations of the m^te continued for sonM^time 
longer, and then went off Uke the rumbling of distant 
thunder in the heavens after the passage of the gust 



CHAPTER m. 

^ No Moorish maid nrfght hope to vie 
With Laila^l chedL'w Laiia's eye; 
No maidea lofed wkk perer trvSh^ 
Or OTV loved a lofelier yoi^" 



^ Mhjm," said Modes, suddenly, after riding a short dis- 
tance in silence, ^^ I must quit the old lady, this very ni^t»; 
and go down with you to town. We must have tint money 
up at the place of sale, in readiness for the vagabond ; for, . 
as to letting him have the amaHest chance at mliow Grove, 
that is out of the question." 

*' As you please, Marble ; but, now» get yourself in trina 
to meet another relation; the seoond you have laid eycis o% 
in this worid*" 
5* 
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'' Think of that. Miles ! Think of my having two leh* 
tk>ns I A mother and a niece ! Well, it ii a true sayings 
that it never rains but it pours.** 

''You probably have many morOy onclesy aunta» and 
cousins in scores. The Dutch are famous for counting 
cousins ; and no doubt you '11 have calls on you from half, 
the county/' 

I saw that Marble was perplexed, and did not know, al 
first, but he was getting to be embarrassed by this affluence 
of kindred. The mate, however, was not the man long to 
conceal his thoughts from me ; and in the strength ot hit 
feelings he soon let his trouble be known. 

'< I say, Miles," he rejoined, " a fellow may be bothered 
with felicity, I find. Now, here, in ten minutes perhaps, I 
shall have to meet my sister's darter— my own, bom, 
blood niece ; a full-grown, and I dare say, a comely young 
woman ; and, hang, me if I know exactly what a man ought 
to say in such a state of the fiicts, Greneraiizing wont do 
with these near relations ; and I suppose a sister's darter 
is pretty much the same to a chap as his own darter would 
be, provided he had one." 

'' Exactly ; had you reasoned a month, you could not have 
hit upon a better solution of the difficulty than this. Treat 
this Kitty Huguenin just as you would treat Kitty Marble." 

'* Ay, ay ; all this i^ipisy enough a forehand, and to such 
scholars as you ; but it comes hard on a fellow like myself 
to heave his idees out of him, as it might be, with a wind- 
lass. I managed the old woman right well, and could get 
along with a dozen mothers, better than with one sister's 
darter. Suppose she should turn out a girl with black 
eyes, and red cheeks, and all that sort of thing ; I dare say 
she would expect me to kiss her ?" 

** Certainly ; she will expect that, should her e3res even 
be white, and her cheeks black. Natural affection expects 
this much even among the least enlightened of the humaa 



race." 



** I am disposed to do everything according to usage," re* 
turned Marble, quite innocently, and more discomposed by 
the situation in which he so unexpectedly found himself 
than he might have been willing to own ; ** while, at tho 
same time, I do not wish to do anything that is not expected 
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fiom a son aod an uncle. If these relations had only come 
<me at a tinie.** 

*^ Poh, poh, Moses — do not be quarrelling with your good 
lock, just as it *s at^s height. Here is the house, and I MI 
engage one of those four girls is your niece— -that with the 
bonnet, for a dollar ; she being ready to go home, and the 
whole having come to the door, in consequence of seeing 
the chaise driving down the road. They are puzzled at 
finding us in it, however, instead of the usual driver.*' 

Marble hemmed, attempted to clear his throat, pulled 
down both sleeves of his jacket, settled his black handker- 
_chief to his mind, sUly got rid of his quid, and otherwise 
^cleared ship for action," as he would have been very apt 
to describe his own preparations. Afler all, his heart failed 
him, at the pinch ; and just as I was pulling op the horse, 
he said to me, in a voice so small and delicate, that it 
sounded odd to one who had heard the man's thunder, as 
he hailed yards and tops in gales of wind — 

*' Miles, my dear boy, 1 do not half like this business ; 
suppose you get out, and open the matter to the ladies. 
There 's four of them, you see, and that 's three too many. 
Go, now. Miles, that's a good fellow, and I'll do the same 
for you another time. I can't haveyot^r nieces here, you '11 
own yourself." 

** And while I am telling your story to your niece, your 
own st&ter's daughter, what will you be doing here, pray ?" 

*' Doing 1 — Why anything, my dear Miles, that can be 
useful — 1 say, boy, do you think she looks anything like 
me ? When you get nearer, if you should think so, just 
hold up a hand as a signal, that I may not be taken by 
surprise. Tes, yes ,* you go first, and I '11 follow ; and as 
for ' doing,' why, you know, I can hold this bloody horse." 

I laughed, threw the reins to Marble, who seized them 
with both hands, as if the beast required holding, while I 
alighted, and walked to the cluster of girls, who awaited my 
movements in surprise and silence. Since that day, I have 
seen more of the world than might have been expected in 
one of my early career ; and often have I had occasion to 
remark the tendency there exists to extremes in most things ; 
in manners as well as in every other matter connected with 
human feelings. As we become sophisticated, acting takes 
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the place of nature, and men and women oflen aflect tho 
greatest indifierence in cases in which they feel the liveliest, 
interest. This is the source of the ultra iangfroid of what 
is termed high breeding, which would have caused the four 
young women, who then stood in the door-yard of the. 
respectable farm-house at which I had alighted, to assume 
an air as cold, and as marble-Iike, at the sudden appearaDoe. 
of Mrs. Wetmore^s chaise, containing two strange faces, as 
if they had been long expecting our arrival, and were a little 
displeased it had not occurred an hour sooner. Such, how- 
ever} was not my reception. Though the four girls were 
all youthful, blooming, pretty, delicate in appearance, 
according to the fashion of American women, and tolerably 
well attired, they had none of the calm exterior of con*. 
ventional manner. One would speak quick to another; 
looks of surprise were oflen exchanged ; there were not a 
few downright giggles, and then each put on as dignified an 
air to meet the stranger as, under the circumstances, she 
could assume. 

<< I presume Miss Kitty Huguenin is among you, young 
ladies," I commenced, bowing as civilly as was necessary i> 
^'fbr this appears to be the house to which we were di», 
rooted.'* 

A girl of about sixteen, of decidedly pleasing appear- 
ance, and one who bore a sufficient resemblance to old Mrs. ' 
Wetmore to be recognised, advanced a step out of the group^ 
a little eagerly, and then as suddenly checked herself, with 
the timidity of her years and sex, as if afraid of going too 
far. 

" I am Kitty," she said, changing colour once or twice ; 
now flushing and now growing pale—" Is any thing the 
matter, sir — has grandmother sent for me ?" 

^' Nothing is the matter, unless you can call good news 
something the matter. We have just lefl your grandmc 
ther's on business, having been up to 'Squire Van Tassel's 
on her aflairs ; rather than let us go on foot, she lent us her 
chaise, on condition that we should stop on our return and 
bring you home with us. The chaise is the evidence that 
we act under orders." 
^ In most countries, such a proposition would have excited 
distrust; in America, and in that day, more especially 



MMNig girls of the class of Kitty Huguenin, it pfoduced 
DODO. Then, I flatter myself, I was not a ^etf frightful 
object to a girl of that age, and that my countenance wt» 
not of such a cast as absolutely to alarm her. Kittyi ac» 
oordingly, wished her companions hasty adieus, and in a 
minute she was placed between Marble and myself, the old 
vehicle being sufficiently spacious to accommodate three. I 
made my bows and away we trotted, or ambled would be a 
better word. For a brief space there was silence in the 
chaise, though I could detect Marble stealing sidt4oitf 
glances at his pretty little niece. His eyes were moist, and 
he hemmed violently once, and actually blew bis nose, takfc 
ing occasion, at the same time, to |>jgiss his handkerchief 
over his forehead, no less than three times in as many mi* 
nutes. The furtive manner in which he indulged in these 
feeiinss, provoked me to say— 

** l^>u appear to have a bad cold this evening, Mr. Wet- 
more,'^ for I thought the opportunity might also 1^ improved, 
in the way of breaking sround with our secret. 

** Ay, ^ovL know how^it is in these matters. Miles — some* 
how, I scarce know whv myself, but somehow I feel bloody 
womanish this evening.^' 

I felt little Kitty pressing closer to my side, as if shk liad 
certain misgivings touching her other ne^hbour. 

**I suppose you are surprised. Miss Kittv,"^ I resumed,^ 
^* at finding two strangers in your grandmother's chaise?" 

" I did not expect it — but— you said you had been to Mr. 
Van Tassel's, and that thero was good news for me— does 
'Squire Van Tassel allow that grandfather paid him the 
money?" 

** Not that exactly, but you have friends who will see that 
no wrong shall be done you. I suppose you have been 
afraid your grandmother and yourself might be turned away 
from the old placet" 

" 'Squire Van Tassel's daughters have boasted as much," 
—answered Kitty, in a very subdued lone — a voice, indeed, 
that .grew lower and more tremulous as she proceeded— 
" but I don't much mind tkem^ for they think their father ia^ 
to own the whole country one of these days." This waa 
uttered with spirit. <« But the old house was built by grands 
mother's gnmdfather, they say, and grandmother was bom 
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in it, and mother was born in it, and ao was I. It ia hftrd 
to leave & place like that, sir, and for a debt, too, that grand* 
mother says she is sure has once been paid.** 

" Ay, bloody hard I" growled Marble. 

Kitty again pressed nearer to me, or, to speak more pro- 
perly, farther from the mate, whose countenance was par^ 
ticularily grim just at that moment. 

** All that you say is very true, Kitty,*^ I replied ; ** but 
Providence has sent you friends to take care that no wrong 
shall be done your grandmother, or yourself." 

<* You're right enough in that, Miles," put in the mate« 
*< God bless the old lady ; she shall never sleep out of the 
house, with my consent, unless it is when she sails down 
the river to go to the theatre, and the museum, the ten or 
fifteen Dutch churches there are in town, and all them 'era 
sort o' thingumerees." 

Kitty gazed at her left-hand neighbour with surprise, but 
I could feel that maiden bashfulness induced her to press 
less closely to my side than she had done the minute befbrei 

^ I don't understand you," Kitty answered, after a short 
pause, during which she was doubtless endeavouring to 
comprehend what she had heard. ** Grandmother has no 
wish lb go to town ; she only wants to pass the rest of her 
days, quietly, at the old place, and one church is enougb 
for anybody." 

Had the little girl lived a few years later, she would have 
ascertained that some persons require half-a-dozen. 

*' And you, Kitty, do you suppose your grandmother has 
no thought ^r you, when she shall be called away her* 
self? 

'*0h ! yes— •! know she thinks a good deal of that^ but 
I try to set her heart at ease, poor, dear, old grandmother, 
for it's of no use to be distressing herself about me I lean 
take care of myself well enough, and have plenty of friends 
who will never see me want. Father's sisters sav they'll 
take care of me." 

" You have one friend, Kitty, of whom jXAX little think^ 
just now, and he will provide for you." 

" I don't know whom you mean, sir — unless— and yet— 
you oan't suppose I never think of God, sir!" 
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^ I mean a friend on earth — have you no friend on earthy 
whom you have not mentioned yet?" 
■ "I am not sure— ^perhaps— you do not mean Horace 
Bright, do you, sir !" 

This was said with a bright blush, and a look in which 
the dawning consciousness of maiden shame was so singu* 
larly blend^ with almost childish innocence, as both to 
delight me, and yet cause me to smile. 

^And who is Horace Bright f I asked, assuming as 
grave an air as possible. 

"Oh! Horace is nobody— only the son or"one of our 
neighbours. Tliere, donH you see the old stone house that 
stands among the apple and cherry trees, on the banks of 
the river, just here in a line with this barn V* 

" Quite plainly ; and a very pretty place it is. We wers 
admiring it as we drove up the road.** 

*^ Well, that is Horace Bright's father's ; and one of the 
best farms in the neighbourhood. But you mustn't mind 
what he says, grandmother always tells me ; boys love to 
talk grandly, and all the folks about here fbel for us, though 
most of them are afraid of 'Squire Van Tassel, too." 

** I place no reliance at all on Horace's talk^-not I. It 
is just as your grandmother tells you ; boys are fyad of 
making a parade, and often utter things they don*t mean." 

" Well, I donH think that is Horace's way. in the least ; 
" though I wouldn't have you suppose I ever think, the least 
in the world, about what Horace says concerning my never 
being left to want. My own aunts will take care of /Ao/." 

"And should they fail you, my dear," cri^ Marble, 
with strong feeling, " your own uncle would step into their 
places, without waitios to have his memory jogged." 

Again Kitty looked surprised, a very little startled, and 
again she pressed to my side. 

"I have no Uncle," she answered, timidly. "Father 
never had a brother, and grandmother's son is dead." 

" No, Kitty," I said, giving a look at Marble to keep him 
quiet ; " in the last you are mistaken. This is the good 
news of which we spoke. Your grandmother's son is not 
dead, but living, and in good health. He is found, acknow- 
ledged, has passed the afternoon with your grandmother, 
has money more than enough to satisfy even the unjust 
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demand of the miserly Van Tassel, and will be a fiUber to 
you. 

«*0b! dear me — can this be true!*^ exclaimed Kittv, preas« 
ing still closer than ever to my side. ** And are ^fiu unclet 
a&r ally and will it all come out as you say ? Poor, poor, 
grandmother, and I not at home to hear it all, and to help 
her under such a great trial !" 

^* Your grandmother was a little distressed of course, at 
first, but she bore it all remarkably well, and is as happy, 
at this moment, as you yourself could wish her to be. You 
are under a mistake, however, in supposing I am your 
uncle— do I look old enough to be your mother's brother t** 

** Dear me, no — I might have seen that, hadn't I been eo 
silly — can it be this other gentleman ?'' 

Here Marble took his hint from nature, and claspins the 
pretty young creature in his arms, he kissed her with ao 
afiection and warmth that were truly paternal. Poor KiUy 
was frightened at first, and I dare say, like her grandmother, 
in a slight degree disappointed; but there was so much 
heartmess in the mate's manner, that it reassured her in a 
degree. 

*' I 'm a bloody poor uncle, I know. Batty, for a young 
woman like you to own," Marble got out, though sorely 
tempted to blubber ; " but there 's worse in the world, aa 
you *ll discover, no doubt, in time. Such as I am, you must 
take me, and, firom this time henceforth, do not care a straw 
for old Van Tassel, or any other griping vagabond like him, 
in York state." 

'* Uncle is a sailor I" Kitty answered, afler being fairly 
released from the mate's rough embrace. " Grandmother 
heard once that he was a soldier." 

" Ay, that comes of lying. I don't think they could have ' 
made a soldier of me, had two wicked nurses run away with 
roe, and had they placed me on fidy tombstones, by way of 
commencing life. My natur' would revolt at carrying a 
musket, for sartain, while the seas have always been a sort 
of home to me." 

Kitty made no answer to this, being a little in doubt, I 
believe, as to the manner in which she was to regard thii 
•ew acquisition of an uncle. 
■ ^*Tour grand-parents did suppose your uncle a 9ol4i^9*^d 



1/ remarked, ** but, afler the man wa/i seen the mistake wift 
^scovered, aod now the truth has come out in a way that 
will admit of no dispute.^' 

*' How is uncle named V^ demanded the niece, in a k>w 
voice, and a hesitating manner. ** Mother^s brother was 
christened Oloff, I have heard grandmother say/' 

" ^^ry true, dear ; we 've been all over that, the old lady 
and I. They tell me, too, I was christened by the name of 
Hoses— I suppose you know who Mdses was, child ?" 

** To be sure, uncle 1" said Kitty, with a little laugh of 
surprise. '* He was the great law*maker of the Jews. 

« Ha, Miles, U that so?" 

I nodded assent. 

^ And do you know about his being found in the bulrushes^ 
and the story of the king of Ethiopia's daughter?" 

" The king of Bgypt, you mean, do you not, uncle Oloffl" 
cried Kitty, with another little laugh. 

** Well, Ethiopia or Egypt ; it 's ail pretty much the same 
— this^girl has been wonaerfully edicated. Miles, and will 
turn out famous company for me, in the long winter even* 
ings, some twenty years hence, or when I 've worked my 
way up into the latitude of the dear, good, old soul under 
the bill yonder." 

A slight exclamation from Kitty was followed by a blush» 
and a change of expression, that showed she was thinking, 
just at that moment, of anything but uncle CHoffi I askM 
an explanation. 

"It's anlff Horace Bright, out yonder in the orchardf 
looking at us.. He will be puzzled to knbw whcTis with roe^ 
here, in the old chaise. Horace thinks he can drive a horse 
better than any one about here, so you must be careful how 
you hold the reins, or use the whip. — Horace I" 

This boded no good to Marble's plans for passing the 
evenings of his old age with Kitty to amuse him ; but, as 
we were now on the brow of the hill, with the cottage in 
sight, Horace Bright was soon lost to view. To do the giil 
justice, she appeared now to think only of her grandmother, 
and of the c^fiects the recent discovery of her son would be. 
likely to produce on one of her years and infirmities. Am 
for myself, I was surprised to see Mr. Hardlnge in earnest 
ci0&vanati<>q with old Mrs. Wetmore, beth sMled ea ite 
Vol. I. — 6 
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Stoop of the cottage, in the mild summer's evening, and 
Lucy walking, to and fro, on the short grass of the willoir 
bottom, with an impatience and restlessness of manner it 
Was very unusual for her to exhibit. No sooner was Kitty 
alighted, than she ran to her grandmother. Marble follow*' 
ing, while I hastened to the point where was to be found the 
great object of my interest. Lucy's face was full of (eeling 
and concern, and she received me with an extended haDO, 
that, gracious as was the act itself, and most grateful aa it 
would have proved to me under other circumstances, I now 
feared boded no good. 

" Miles, you have been absent an age I*' Lucy commenced. 
** I should be disposed to reproach you, had not the extraor- 
dinary story of this good old woman explained it all. I feel 
the want of air and exercise ; give me your arm, and we 
will walk a short distance up the road. My dear father will • 
not be inclined to quit that happy family, so long as any 
light is left." 

I gave Lucy my arm, and we did walk \y the road toge- 
ther, actually ascending the hill I had just descended ; but 
all this did not induce me to overlook the fact that Lucy's 
manner was hurried and excited. The whole seemed ao 
inexplicable, that I *t bought I would wait her own pleasure 
in the matter. 

" Your friend, Marble," she continued — " I do not know 
why I ought not to say our friend, Marble, must be a very 
happy man at having, at length, discovered who his parents 
are, and to have discovered them to be so respectable and 
worthy of his affection." 

" As yet, he seenrs to be more bewildered than happy, 
as, indeed, does the whole family. The thing has come on 
them so unexpectedly, that there has not been time to bring 
their feelings in harmony with the facts." 

" Family affection js a blessed thing, Miles," Lucy re- 
sumed, after a short pause, speaking in her thoughtful 
manner; '* there is little in this world that can compenfuite 
for its loss. It must have been sad, sad, to the poor fellow 
to have lived so long without father, mother, sister, brother, 
or any other known relative." 

'* I believe Marble found it so ; yet, I think, he felt the 
su^xMsd liisgrmce of his birth more than his solitary condfe ' 
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tkm. The man has warm afiections at the bottom, though 
he has a most uncouth manner of making it known." 

** 1 am surprised one so circumstanced never thought of 
marrying ; he might, at least, have lived in the bosom of 
his own family, though he never knew that of a father*" 

*' These are the suggestions of a tender and devoted 
female hearty dear Lucy ; but, what has a sailor to do with 
a wife? I have heard it said Sir John Jervis-^the present 
Lord St. Vincent — always declared a married seaman, a 
seaman spoiled ; and I believe Marble loves a ship so well 
he would hardly know how to love a woman." 

Lucy made no answer to this indiscreet and foolish speech. 
'- Why it was made, I scarce knew myself; but the heart has 
its bitter moods, when it prompts sentiments and declara* 
tions that are very little in accordance with its real impulses. 
I was so much ashamed of what I had just said^ and^ in 
truth, so much frightened, that, instead of attempting to 
laugh it off, as a silly, unmeaning opinion, or endeavour* 
ing to explain that this was not my own way of thinking, I 
walked on some distance in silence, myself, and suffered 
my companion to imitate me in this particular. I have since 
had reason to think that Lucy was not pleased at n>y man- 
ner of treating the subject, though, blessed creature I she 
had another matter to communicate, that lay too heavy on 
her heart, to allow one of her generous, disinterested nature 
to think much of anything else. 

<< Miles," Lucy, at length, broke the silence, by saying—* 
<* I wish, I do wish we had not met that other sloop this 
morning." 

I stopped shost in the highway, dropped my beautiful 
companion's arm, and stood gazing intently in her face, as 
if I would read her most inmost thoughts through those 
windows of the soul, her serene, mild, tender, blue eyes. I 
^ saw that the face was colourless, and that the beautiful lips, 
* out of which the words that had alarmed me more by their 
accents than their direct signification, were quivering in a 
way that their lovely mistress could not qontrol. Tears, as 
large as heavy drops of rain, too, were trembling on the 
long silken eye-lashes, while the very attitude of the pre* 
cious girl denoted hopelessness and grief 1 
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«« This relates to Grace !" I exclaimed, though my thrMi 
was so parched, as almost to choke my utterance. 

^Whom, or what else, can now occupy our minds, Miles; 
I can scarce think of anything but Grace; when I do, it is 
to remember that my own brother has killed her 1" 

What answer could I have made to such a speech, had 
my mind been sufficiently at ease as respects my sister to 
think of anything else t As it was, I did not even attempt 
the yain office of saying anything in the way of alleviating 
my companion's keen sense of the misconduct of Rupert. 

** Grace is then worse in consequrnce of this unhappy 
rencontre V^ I observed, rather than asked. 

** Oh ! Miles ; what a conversation I have had with bert 
this afternoon! She speaks, already, more like a being that' 
belongs to the regk>ns of the blessed, than like one of earth I 
There is no longer any secret between us. She would gladly 
have avoided telling me her precise situation with Rupert, 
but we had already gone so far, I would know more. I 
thought it might relieve her mind ; and there was the chance, 
however slight, of its enabling us to suggest some expedient 
to produce still further good. I think it has had some of 
the first eSectf for she is now sleeping." 

^^Did Grace say anything of your communicating the 
miserable tale to me 1" 

** It is, indeed, a miserable tale I Miles, they were engaged 
from the time Grace was fifteen I Engaged distinctly, and 
in terms, I mean ; not by any of the implied understandings, 
by which those who were so intimate, generally, might be* 
liete themselves bound to each other." 

*^ And in what manner did so early and long*continued 
an engagement cease?" 

** It came from Rupert, who should have died f^rst, before 
he was so untrue to himself, to my poor father, to me, to all 
of us. Miles, as well as to his own manhood. It has been as 
we supposed ; he has been deluded by the 6cl&t that attaches 
to these Mertons in our provincial society ; and Emily is 
rather a showy girl, you know, — at least for those who aie 
accustomed only to our simple habits." 

Alas I little did Lucy then know — she has learned better 
since — that ** showy" girls bek)ng much more to our ** aira* 
pie" state of society, than to thd state of ihoBe which are 
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oommonly conceived to be more a'dvanoed. But Emily 
Merton was, in a sli|ht degree, more artificial in manncnv 
than it was usual for a Manhattaoese female of that day, to 
be, and this was what .Lucy meant; Lucy, who always 
thought so humbly of herself, and was ever so ready to ooo« 
cede to her rivals all that could plausibly be asked in their 
behalf. 

** I am well aware how much nnporUmce the leading set 
among ourselves attaches to English connection, and Eng- 
lish rank," I answered ; *' but, it does not strike me Edfnily 
Merton is of a class so elevated, that Rupert Hardinge need 
break his faith, in order to reap the advantage of belonging 
to her, or her family." 

^' It cannot be altogether that. Miles," Lucy added, in 
an appealing, but toachingty confidential manner, *' you and 
I have known each other from children, and, whatever may 
be the weaknesses of one who is so dear to me, and who, I 
hope, has not altogether lost his hold on your own auc- 
tions, vfe can still rely on each other* I shall speak to you 
with the utmost dependence on your friendship, and a reli- 
ance on your heart that is not second to that which I plaoo 
on my dear father's ; for this is a subject on which there 
ought to be no concealment between us* It is impossible 
that one as manly, as upright, as honest I will say, as your- 
self, can have lived so long in close intimacy with Rupert, 
and not be aware that he has marked defects of character-'* 

** I have long known that he is capricious," I answered, 
unwilling to be severe on the faults of Lucy's brother, to 
Lucy's own ear; "perhaps I might add, that I have known 
he pays too much attention to fashion, and the opinions of 
fashionable people." 

" Nay, as we cannot deceive ourselves, let us not attempt 
the ungrateful task of endeavouring to deceive each other," 
that true-hearted girl*replied, though she said this with so 
great an efibrt, that I was compelled to listen attentively to 
catch all she uttered. "Rupert has failings worse than 
these. He is mercenary ; nor is he always a man of truth. 
Heaven knows, how I have wept over th^ defects of cha- 
racter, and the pain they have given me from childhood I 
But, my dear, dear father overlooks them all — or, rathav, 
6* 
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•eeing them, he hopes all things ; it is hard for a paraot to 
believe a child irreclaimable." 

I was unwilling to let Lucy say any more on this subject, 
for her voice, her countenance, I might almost say her whole 
figure showed how much it cost her to say even this muck 
of Rupert. I had long known that Lucy did not respect 
her brother as mtich as she could wish ; but this was never 
before betrayed to me in words, nor in any other manner, 
indeed, that would not have eluded the observation of one 
who knew the parties less thoroughly than myself. . I couLd 
perceive that she felt the awful consequences she foresaw 
from her brother's conduct gave me a claim on her sincerityi 
and that she was suffering martyrdom, in order to do all 
that lay in her own power to lessen the force of the blow 
that unworthy relative had inflicted. It would have been 
ungenerous in me to sufier such a sacrifice to continue a 
moment longer than was necessary. 

" Spare yourself, and me, dearest Lucy,'' I eagerly said, 
** all explanations but those which are necessary to let me 
know the exact state of my sister's case. I confess, I could 
wish to understand, however, the manner in which Rupert 
has contrived to explain away an engagement that has laated 
four years, and which must have been the source of so much 
innocent confidence between Grace and himself." 

** I was coming to that. Miles ; and when you know it, 
you will know all. Grace has felt his attentions to Elmily 
Merton, for a long time; but there never was a verbid 
explanation between them until just before she lefl town. 
Then she felt it due to herself to know the truth ; and, aAer 
a conversation which was not very particular, your siater 
ofiered to release Rupert from his engagement, did he in 
the least desire it." 

'* And what answer did he make to^a proposal that was 
as generous as it was frank ?" 

<* I must do Grace the justice to say, Miles, that, in all 
she said, she used the utmost tenderness towards my brew 
then Still, I could not but gather the substance of what 
passed. Rupert, at first, affected to believe that Grace, 
herself, wished to break the engagement ; but, in this, youf 
well know, her ingenuous simplicity would not permit him 
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ID succeed. She did not attempt to conceal how deeply sbo 
should feel the change in her situation, and how mach it 
might influence her future happiness." 

*^ Ay» that was like both of them— like Rupert, and like 
Grace," I muttered, huskily. 

Lucy continued silent an instant, apparently to allow me 
to regain my self-command ; then she continued^- 

'^ When Rupert found that the responsibility of the rup- 
ture must rest on him, he spoke n/ore sincerely. He owned 
to Grace that his views had changed ; said they were both 
too young to contract themselves when they did, and that 
he had made an engagement to marry, at a time when he 
was unfit to bind himself to so solemn a contract— said 
something about minors, and concluded by speaking of his 
poverty and total inability to support a wife, now that Mm* 
Bradfort had left me the whole of her property." 

*' And this is the man who wishes to make the world be* 
lieve that he is the true heir! — nay, who told me, himself, 
that he considers you as only a sort of trustee, to hold half, 
or two-thirds of the estate, until he has had leisure to sow 
his wild oats I" 

** I know he has encouraged such notions, Miles," Lucy 
answered, in a low voice ; *' how gladly would I realize his 
hopes, if things could be placed where we once th($ught they 
were 1 Every dollar of Mrs. Bradfort's fortune would I re- 
linquish with joy, to see Grace happy, or Rupert honest." 

" I am afraid we shall never see the first, Lucy, in this 
evil world at least." 

'* I have never wished for this engagement, since I have 
been old enough to judge of my brother's true character. 
He would ever have been too fickle, and of principles too 
light, to satisfy Grace's heart, or her judgment. There may 
have been some truth in his plea that the engagement was 
too early and inconsiderately made. Persons so young can 
hardly know what will, or what will not be necessary to 
their own characters, a few years later. As it is, even 
Grace would now refuse to marry Rupert. She owned to 
me, that the heaviest part of the blow was being undeceived 
in relation to his character. I spoke to her with greater 
freedom than a sister ought to have used, perhaps, but I 
wished to arouse h«r pride, as the maana of aaving her. 
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41as I Grace is all alSectioiis, and ti)ose once withered I 
Aar, Miles, the rest of her being will go with them/' 

I made no answer to this prophetic remark, Lucy's Yisit 
to the shore, her manner, and all that she had said, con- 
vincing me that she had, in a great degree, taken leave of 
hope. We conversed some time longer, returning toward 
the cottage ; but there was nothing further to communicate, 
that it is necessary to record. Neither of us thought of self, 
and I would as soon have attempted to desecrate a church, 
as attempt to obtain any influence over Lucy, in my own 
behalf, at such a moment. All my feelings reverted to my 
poor sister again, and I was d3ring with impatience to return 
to the sloop, whither, indeed, it was time to repair, the suv 
having some time before disappeared, while even the twilight 
was drawing to a close. 



CHAPTER V. 

«• The serpent of the flekl, by ut 
And epelli, i» won from harming. 
But that which coils aronnd the heart, 
Oh ! who hath power of charming 7** 

iUbrew MtUii«8. 

It was not easy to make Mr. Hardinge a sharer in my 
impatience. He had taken a fancy to Marble, and was as 
much rejoiced at this accidental discovery of the mate's pa* 
rentage, as if he had been one of the family himself. With 
such feelings, therefore, I had a good deal of difficulty in 
getting him away. I asked Marble to go off with me, it 
being understood that he was to be landed again, in order 
to pass the first night of his recognition under his mother's 
roof. To this scheme, however, he raised an objection, as 
soon as told it was my intention to go down the river as far 
as New York, in quest of further medical advice, insisting 
on accompanying me, in order to obtain the thousand doU 
lass with which to &oe 'Squire Van Tassel, or, at least, hm 



mortgage sale. Accordingiy, there were leaye^takinga, and 
about eight we were all on board the sloop. 

I did Dot see, nor did I ask to see, my sister again/ that 
night. I had not seen her, indeed, sinoe the moment Rupert 
was discovered in company with the Mortons ; and, to own 
the truth, I felt afraid to see her, knowing, as I did, how 
much her frame was apt to be affected by her mind. It 
appeared to me there remained but the single duty to per- 
form, that of getting below as fast as possible, in order to 
obtain the needed medical aid. It is true, we possessed 
Poet's written instructions, and knew his opinion that the 
chief thing was to divert Grace's thoughts from dwelling on 
the great cause of her malady ; but, ^now he had left us, it 
seemed as if I should neglect a most sacred duty, did I delay 
obtaining some other competent physician. 

The tide turned at nine, and we got immediately under 
way, with a light south-west wind. As for Marble, ignorant 
as Mr. Hardinge himself of the tnie condition of my sister, 
he determined to celebrate his recent discoveries by a sup- 
per. I was about to object to the project, on account of 
Grace, but Lucy begged me to let him have his way ; such 
coumves as my late guardian and my own mate were not 
likely to be very boisterous ; and she fancied that the con- 
versation, or such parts of it as should be heard through tbe 
bulk-head, might serve to divert the invalid's mind from 
dwelling too intently on the accidental rencontre of the 
morning. The scheme was consequently carried out ; and, 
in the course of an hour, the cabins of the Wallingford pre- 
sented a singular spectacle. In her berth was Grace, pa- 
tiently and sweetly lending herself to her friend's wish to 
seem to listen to her own account of the reason of the mate's 
festay and to be amused by his sallies; Lucy, all care and 
attentk>n for her patient, as I could discover through th<s 
t>pen door of the afler-cabin, while she endeavoured to ap- 
pear to enter into the business that was going on at the table, 
^actually taking wine with the hiate, and drinking to the 
•happiness gC his newly-fbund relatives ; Mr. Hardinge, ovei<> 
flowing with philanthropy, and so much engrossed with his 
companion's good fortune as not to think of aught else at 
th0 moment; Marble^ himself, beeoming gradually more 
under the influence of his new situation, as his ibdiags hml 
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. time to gather force and take their natural direction ; wbUe 
I was compelled to wear the semblance of joining in hia 
. festivities, at an instant when my whole soul was engrossed 
with anjciety on behalf of Grace. 

" This milk is just the richest and best that ever came on 
board a vessel I" exclaimed the mate, as he was about to 
wind up his own share of the repast with a cup of coffee— - 
'* and as for butter, I can say I never tasted the article be- 
fore. Little Kitty brought both down to the boat with her 
own hands, and that makes them so much the sweeter, too; 
for, if anything can add to the excellence of eatables, it is to 
have them pass through the hands of one^s own relations. 
I dare say, Mr* Hardinge, now, you have verified this, time 
and again, in your own experience ?" 

** In feeling, my friend ,* in feeling, oAen, though little in 
practice, in the sense that you mean. My family has been 
my congregation, unless, indeed. Miles here, and his be- 
loved sister, can be added to my own children in fact, as 
they certainly are in afiection.' But, I can understand how 
butter made by the hands of one's own mother, or by those 
of such a pretty niece as your Kitty, would taste all the 
sweeter." 

'' It *s such a providential thing, as you call it, to find 
suck a mother in the bargain 1 Now I might have discovered 
a slattern, or a scold, or a woman of bad character ; or one 
that never went to church; or even one that swore and 
drapk ; for, begging your pardon. Miss Lucy, just such 
ojreatur's are to be met with ; whereas, instead of any of 
these disagreeable recommendations, I 've fallen in with an 
A. No. 1. mother ; ay, and such an old lady as the king of 
England, himself, need not be ashamed to own.* I felt a 
strong desire, Mr. Hardinge, to get down on my knees, and 
to ask the dear, good old soul, just to say, ' God bless you, 
.my dear son, Moses, Van Duzer, or OlofiT, whatever your 
name may be." 

^* And if you had, Mu Marble, you would not have been 
any the worse for it. Such feelings do you honour, and 
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. * In that^day, all allusioDs to royalty were confined to the Majesty 
of Great Britain; it being no uncommon thi|ig, at the commencemeiKl 
of tills century, to hear ** fh$ King^ toasted at many of the best tabkii 
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no man need be ashamed of desiring to receive a parent's 
blessing." 

*^ I suppose now, my dear sir," added Marble, innocently, 
^ that is what is called having a religious turn ? I 've oflen 
fi>reseen, that religion would fetch me up, in the long run ; 
and DOW that I am altogether relieved from bitterness of 
heart on the subject of belonging to none, and no one's be- 
longing to me, my sentiments have undergone a great alter- 
ation, and I feel a wish to be at peace with the whole human 
family — no, not with the whole ; I except that rascally old 
Van Tassel." 

'^ You must except no one — we are told to ' love those 
that hate us, to bless those that curse us, and to pray for 
those that despitefully use us.' " 

Marble stared at Mr. Hardinge ; for, to own the truth, it 
would have been difficult, in a Christian land, to meet with 
one of his years who had less religious instruction than him* 
self. It is quite probable that these familiar mandates had 
never been heard by him before; but I could see that he 
was a little struck with the profound morality that pervaded 
them ; a morality to which no human heart appears to be so 
msensible as not in secret to acknowledge its sublimity. 
Still he doubted. 

^* Where are we told to do this, my dear sir ?" demanded 
Marble, after looking intently at the rector for a moment. 

" Where ? why, where we get all our divine precept and 
inspired morality, the bible. You must come to wish this 
Mr. Van Tassel good, instead of evil ; try to love, instead 
of hating him." 

" Is tbsLt religion 1" demanded the mate, in his most dog- 
matical and determined manner. 

** It is Christianity — its spirit, its very essence ; without 
which the heart cannot be right, let the tongue proclaim 
what delusion it may." 

Marble had imbibed a sincere respect for my late guar- 
dian, equally from what he had heard me say in his favour, 
and what he had seen himself, of his benevolent feelings, 
kind-hearted morality, and exoellent sense. Nevertheless, 
it waa not an easy matter to teach a being like Marble th0 
lesson that he was to do good to thoaa who used him dth 
•ItttttCiBy ; and juit at thai omqmiI.Im WMtUiaifiiMBi^gjr 
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mlod to do almost anythiog else, sooner than pardon Van 
Tassel. All this I could see, understanding the man so wall; 
and, in order to prevent a useless discussion that might dis- 
turb my sister, I managed to change the discourse before h 
Iras too late ; I say too late, because it is not easy to shake 
off two moralists who sustain their doctrines as strongly as 
Mr. Hardinge and my mate* 

*' I am glad the name of this Mr. Van Tassel has been 
mentioned," I observed, ** as it may be well to have year 
advice, sir, concerning our best mode of proceeding in his 
affair." 

I then related to Mr. Hardinge the history of the mort- 
gage, and the necessity there was for promptitude, inasmuch 
as the sale was advertised for the ensuing week. My late 
guardian was better acquainted with the country, up the 
• river, than I was myself; and it was fortunate the subject 
' "Was broached, as he soon convinced me the only course to 
be pursued was to put Marble ashore at Hudson, where, if 
t€x> late for the regular stage, he might obtain some other 
conveyance, and proceed to town by land. This would 
barely leave him time to transact all the necessary business, 
and to be back in season to prevent the title to the Willow 
Cove from passing into the usurer's grasp. As was usual 
with Mr. Hardinge, he entered into this, as into every good 
work, heart and hand, and immediately set about writing 
directions for Marble's government when he got ashore. 
This put an end to the banquet, and glad was I to see the 
table removed, and the other signs of a tranquil night ve- 
appear. 

It was twelve before the sloop was as low as Hudson, and 
I saw by our rate of sailing, that, indeed, there was little 
prospect of her reaching New York in lime for Marble's 
necessities. He was landed, therefore, and Mr. Hardinge 
and myself accompanied him to the stage-house, where we 
ascertained that the next morning after breakfast ho would 
be enabled to get into the stage, which would reach town in 
•the evening of Che succeeding day^ But this was aitogether 
too slow for Marble's impatience. He insisted on proeiifmg 
H private cofnveyance, and we saw him drive ont of the loiqr 
street that then compdedd most of the city of HiMboQ,-«t a 
•lapping ^aee^^aboot one ^eioek in the noardiog. Tiiie iea-^ 
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portant duty discharged, Mr. Hardinge and I returned to 
the sloop in which Neb had been standing off and on, in 
waiting for us, and again made sail down the river. When 
I turn«i in, the Wallingford was getting along at the rate 
of about five miles the hour ; the wind having treshened^ 
and oome out at the westward, a quarter that just enabled 
her to lay her course. 

The reader will easily imagine I did not oversleep myself 
the following morning. My uneasiness was so great, in* 
deed, that I dreamed of the dreadful accident which had 
produced my father's death, and then fancied that I saw 
him, my mother, and Grace, all interred at the same time, 
and in the same grave. Fortunately, the wind stood at the 
west, and the sloop was already within twenty mites of the 
creek at Clawbonny, when I got on deck. All was quiet in 
Che afler-cabin ; and, Mr. Hardinge still continuing in his 
berth, I went out to breathe the fresh morning air, without 
speaking to any below. There was no one on the quarter- 
deck but the pilot, who was at the helm ; though I saw a 
rLir of legs beneath the boom, close in with the mast, that 
knew to be Neb's, and a neat, dark petUcoat that I felt 
certain must belong to Chloe. I approached the spot, in- 
tending to question the former on the subject of the weather 
during his watch ; but, just as about to hail him, I heard 
4he young lady say, in a more animated tone than was dis- 
creet for the character of the conversation— 

*' No, nebber^ sah — nebbery widout de apperbation of my 
modder and de whole famerly. Mattermony a berry ditkr 
t*ing. Neb, from what you surposes. Now, many a young 
nigger gentleman imagine dat he has only to coax his^gal 
to say ' yes,' and den dey goes to de clergy and stands up 
for de blessin', and imagines all right for de futur', and for 
de present time, all which is just a derlusion and a deroep- 
tioQ. No, sah ; mattermony a berry differ t'ing from daif 
as any old lady can tell you. De fuss t'ing in mattermony, 
is to hab a eonsent,^^ 

^* Well, Chloe, and hab'n't I had dis berry consent from 
you, now for most two year ?" 

•* Ay, dat not de consent I surposes. You wouldn't t'ink, 
Neb, ongrateful feller, to get marry, widout first aakin' de 
VoL.L-p.7 
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oonsent of Masser Mile, I do surpose ! You, who has been 
his own waiter so long, and has gone to sea wid him so 
0flen; and has saved, his life; and has helped kill so many 
hateful saverges ; and has been on a desert conternent wid 
him." 

** I nebber told you dat, Chloe-^I said on an island." 

" Well, what's the difier ? You cannot tell me anything 
of edcrcation, Neb ; for I hab hear Miss Grace and Miss 
Lucy say deir lesson so often, dat I sometime surposes I can 
•ay 'em all, one by one, almost as well as my young lady, 
'emselves. No, Neb; on dat subjeck better be silent. You 
been much too busy, ebber to b^ edercated ; and, H I do 
marry you, remember I now tell you, I shall not enter into 
mattermony wid you on account of any edercatiofi yoa 
hab." 

*^ All Clawbonny say dat we can make as good a couplop 
Chloe, as ebber stood up togedder." 

^ All Clawbonny don't know much of mattermony, Neh» 
People talks inderskrimernaterly, and doesn't know what dey 
says, too often. In de fuss place my modder, my own bora 
modder, uppose^ our uner, and dat is a great di^rculty to 
begin wid. When a born modder upposes, a darter ought 
to t'ink sebberal time." 

*' Let me speak to Masser Mile ; he 11 fetch up her ob» 
jeckshun wid a round turn." 

"What dat. Neb?" 

^ It ipean Masser will order her to consent" 

** Dat nebber saterfy my conscience, Neb. We be nigger» 
dat true ; but no Clawbonny master ebber tell a Clawbonny 
slabe to get marry, or not to get marry, as he choose. Dot 
would be intollabull, and not to be supported ! No ; matter^ 
mony is religion ; and religion free. No colour' young lady 
hab vergin aifeckshun, to t'row 'cm away on just whom her 
masser say. But, Neb, dere one odder dififerculty to our 
uner dat I don't know — sometime, I feel awful about it I" 

As Chloe now spoke naturally, for the first time. Neb wa« 
eridently startled; and I had sufficient amusement, and 
sufficient curiosity, to remain stationary in order to hear 
what this new obstacle migjbt be. The voice of the n^ress 
vmi. iausic itself; alnoost as sweet as Lucy's; and f mK 
■truck with a slight tremor that pervaded it, a^ ah* ao wmL 
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dmly put an end to all her own afiectation of aentiment, and 
sipped her aira and gracea, aa it might be, in the bud. 

*' Nebber talk to me of mattermooy« Neb,'* Chloe conti« 
Bued, almost sobbing as she spoke, *' while Miss Grace be 
in dis berry bad way ! It hard enough to see her look so 
pale and melercholy, widout t'inking of becomtn' a wile." 

*' Miss Grace will grow better, now Masser Mile carry 
her on de water. If he only take her to sea, she get so fat 
and hearty, no libbin* wid her !'' 

Chloe did not acquiesce in this opinion ; she rather insist* 
ed that ** Miss Grace'' was altogether too delicate and refined 
a person to live in a ship. But the circumstance that struck 
me with the greatest force, in this characteristic dialogucy 
was the fact that Chloe betrayed to- me the consciousnesa 
of the cause of my sister's indisposition ; while true to her 
sex's instincts, and faithful to her duty, the girl completely 
concealed it {jx>m her lover. I was also oppressively struck 
with the melancholy forebodings that appeared in Chloe** 
manner, rather than in her words, and which made it appa- 
rent that she doubted of her young mistress's recovery. Sh0 
concluded the conversation by saying-** 

'* ]^o, no, Neb -^ don't talk to me of mattermony whil« 
Miss Grace so ill ; and if any t'ing $kmild happen, you need 
nebber talk to me pf it, at aU. I could nebber t'ink of any 
uner (union) should anyt'ing happen to Miss Grace. Lub 
(love) will die forebber in de family, when Miss Grace die {" 

I turned away, at this speech, the tears starting to my 
eyes, and saw Lucy standing in the companion-way. She 
was waiting to speak to me, and no sooner caught my eye, 
than beckoning me to her side, she let me know that my 
sister desired to see me. Erasing every sign of emotion as 
soon as possible, I descended with Lucy, and was soon at 
the side of my sister's berth. 

Grace received me with an angelic smile ; but, I almost 
gasped for breath as I noticed the prodigious change that 
bad come over her in so brief a space. She now looked 
more like a being of another world than ever ; and this, too, 
immediately after coming from the refreshment of a night's 
rast. I kissed her forehead, which had an unnatnral chiH 
oa it, I thought; and I felt the feeble pressure of an atm 
that was thiown a£fe0tiMMtely foud my neok. I tlienMft 
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down on the transom, still holding my sister's hand. Graoi 
looked anxiously at me for half a minute, ere she spoke, m 
if to ascertain how far I was conscious of her situation. , 

'^ Lucy tells me, brother," she at length said, '* that yoa 
think of carrying me down the river, as far as town, in order 
to get further advice. I hope this is a mistake of our dear 
Lucy's, however?" 

'' It is not, Grace. If the wind stand here at the west- 
ward, I hope to have you in Lucy's own house in Wall 
street, by to-morrow evening. I know she will receive you 
hospitably, and have ventureid to form the plan without con* 
suiting you on the subject." 

. '* Better that 1 should be at Clawbonny— if anything can 
now do me good, brother, it will be native air, and pure 
country air. Hearken to my request, and stop at the 
creek." 

'^ Your serious request, Grace, will be a law to me, if 
made on due reflection. This growing feebleness, however, 
alarms me ; and I cannot justify it to myself not to send for 
advice." 

*' Rerpember, Miles, it is not yet twenty-four hours since 
one of the ablest men of the country saw me. We have his 
written instructions ; and, all that man can do for me, they 
will do for me. No, brother ; listen to my entreaties, and 
go into the creek. I pine, I pine to be again at dear Claw- 
bonny, where alone I can enjoy anything like peace of body 
or mind. This vessel is unsuited to me ; I cannot think of 
a future, or pray in it. Brother, deareM brother, carry roe 
home, if you love me !" 

There was no resisting such an appeal. I went on deck 
with a heavy heart, and gave the necessary orders to the 
pilot ; and, in about eifsht-and-forty hours afler we emerged 
into the Hudson, we left that noble stream again, to shoot 
beneath the shaded, leafy bank^ of our own inlet. * Grace 
was so feeble as to be carried to the chaise, in which she 
was supported by Lucy, during the short drive to the house. 
When I reached my own dwelling, I found Mr. Hardinge 
pacing the little portico, or piazza, waiting for my arrival, 
with an uneasiness of manner that at once proclaimed hie 
anxiety to see me. He had driven the horse of the chaiM^ 
and had imbibed a first impression of Grace's danger. 
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** Miles, my dear boy— my second sod** — the simple* 
hearted, ezoellent old man oommenced ; ** Miles, my dear 
boy, the hand of Grod has been laid heavily on us — your 
beloved sister, my own precious Grace, is far more ill than 
I had any idea of, before this morning.^ 

*^ She is in the hands of her merciful Creator," I said, 
struggling to command myself, '^who, I greotly fear, is 
about to call her from a world that is not good enough for 
one 80 innocent and pure, to take her to himself, f have 
foreseen this from the hour I first met her, afler my return ; 
though a single ray of hope dawned on me, when Post ad- 
vised the change of scene. So far from producing good, 
this excursion has produced evil ; and she is much worse 
than when we left home.'' 

^ Such short-sighted mortals are we I— But what can we 
do, my boy? — I confess my judgment, my fecuUies them- 
selves, are nearly annihilated by the suddenness of this 
shock. I had supposed her illness some trifling complaint 
that youth and care would certainly remove ; and here we 
stand, as it might be, at the call of the trumpet's blast, 
almost around her grave !" 

** I am most anxious to lean on your wisdom and expe- 
rience, my dear sir, at this critical moment ; if you will 
advbe, I shall be happy to fellow your instructions." 

" We must lean on Grod, Miles," answered my worthy 
guardian, still pacing the piazza, the tears running down 
his cheeks in streams, and speaking so huskily as barely to 
be intelligible ; '< yes, we will have the prayers of the con- 
gregation next Sunday morning; and most devout and 
heartfelt prayers they will be ; fer her own sainted mother 
1ms not more deservedly loved! To be called away so 
young— -to die in the first bloom of youth and loveliness, as 
It were — but, it is to go to her Grod I We must endeavour to 
think of her gain — to rejoice over, rather than mourn her 
loss." 

*^ I grieve to perceive that you regard my sbter's case as 
so entirely hopeless, sir." 

<< Hopeless J — It is flill of the brightest promise ; and when 

I come to look calmly at It, my reason tells me I ought not 

to grieve. Still, Miles, the loss of Lucy, herself, w^uld 

scares be a more savers btow to msu I h^^^ ^^ ber from 

7* 
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ehildhood, cared for her as for one of my own, and ftel the 
tame love for her thai I should leei for a second daughter. 
Your parents were dear to me, and th^r children have 
always appeared to me to belong to my own blood. Had I 
not been your guardian, boy, and you and Grace been com" 
jparatively so rich, while I and mine were so poor, it would 
have been the firet wish of my heart to have seen Rupert 
and Grace, you and Lucy, united, which would have made 
you all my beloved children alike. I often thought of this, 
until I found it necessary to repress the hope, lest I should 
ppove unfaithful to my trust. Now, indeed, Mrs, Bradfort^a 
heque^ might have smoothed over every difficulty ; but it 
came too late I It was not to be^ Providence had ordered 
otherwise." 

" You had an ardent supporte ^ your scheme in one of 
your children, at least, sir." 

*' So you havo given me to understand, Miles, and I r^ 
gret that 1 was informed of the fact so late, or I might have 
contrived to keep off* other young men while you were at 
aea, or until an opportunity o^red to enable you to secure 
my daughter's afifections. That done, neither time nor dia- 
lanoe eould have displaced you ; the needle not being more 
true than Lucy, or the laws of nature more certain." 

*'The knowledge of these sterling qualities, sir, only 
makes me regret my having come too late, so much the 
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** It was not to be ; — at one time, I did think Rupert and 
Grace had a preference for each other ; but I must have 
been deceived. God had ordered it otherwise, and wisely 
no doubt ; as his omniscience -foresaw the early diKx>|Nng of 
this lovely flower. I suppose their having been educated 
l^ether, so much like bvother and sister, l^s been the i«a- 
eon there was so much indiliferenoe to each other's merits^ 
You have been an exception on account of your long alh 
sences. Miles, and you must look to those alienees for the 
consolation and velief you will doubtless require. Alas I 
alas ! that I could not now fold Grace to my heart, as a 
daughter and a bride, inslead of .staading i>ver her grave I 
Nothh^ but Rupert's diffidence of his own claims, duriag 
eiir days of poverty, could have preveHled him from eub« 
nitlinghiniself te ftQnuiohk>iMliaees aad vii^ Imo^mk 
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ihe lad of insensibility ; for nothing but the sense of poverty, 
and the pride of a poor gentleman, added perhaps to the 
brotherly regard he has always felt for Grace, could have 
kept him from seeking her hand. Grace, properly enough, 
would have requited his affection." 

Such is a specimen of the delusion tinder which we live, 
daily. Here was my sister dying of blighted affections, 
under my own roof; and the upright, conscientious father 
of the wretch who had produced this withering evil, utterly 
unconscious of the wrong that had been done ; still regarding 
his son with the partiality and indulgence of a fond parent. 
To me, it seemed incredible at the time, that unsuspecting 
integrity could carry its simplicity so far; but I have since 
lived long enough to know that mistakes like these are con- 
stantly occurring around us ; effects being hourly attributed 
to causes with which they have no connection ; and causes 
being followed down to ejects, that are as imaginary as 
human sagacity is faulty. As for myself, I can safely say, 
that in scarce a circumstance of my life, that has brought 
me the least under the cognizance of the public, have I ever 
been judged justly. In various instances have I been praised 
for acts that were either totally without any merit, or, at 
least, the particular merit imputed to them ; while I have 
been even persecuted for deeds that deserved praise. An 
instance or two of the latter of these cases of the false judg- 
ment of the world will be laid before the reader as I pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. Hardinge continued for some time to expatiate on the 
loveliness of Grace's character, and to betray the weight of 
-the blow he had received, in gaining this sudden knowledge 
of her danger. He seemed to pass all at once from a state 
of inconsiderate security to one of total hopelessness, and 
found the shock so much harder to endure. At length he 
sent for Lucy, with whom he continued closeted for near an 
■hour. I ascertained, aflerwards, that he questioned the dear 
girl closely on the subject of my sister's malady ; even de- 
siring to know if her affections were any way connected 
with this extraordinary sinking of the vital powers; but not 
in the slightest degree inclining to the distrust of Rupert's 
being in any manner implicated in the affaSr. lAcy, tnitlie 
ful and frank as she was, &U the usriessness, nay, ti|# 
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danger, of enlighteniDg her father, and managed to evade 
all his more delicate inquiries, without involviDg herself in 
falsehoods. She well knew, if he were apprised of the real 
state of the case, that Rupert would have been sent for; and 
every reparation it was in his power to make would have 
been insisted on, as an act of justice ; a hopeless and dis- 
tressing attempt to restore the confidence of unbounded love, 
and the esteem which, once lost, is gone forever. Perhaps 
the keenest of all Grace's sufferings proceeded from the con- 
sciousness of the total want of nierit in the man she had so 
efllectualiy enshrined in her heart, that he could only be 
ejected by breaking in pieces and utterly destroying the 
tenement that had so long contained him. With ordinary 
notions, this change of opinion might h^ve sufficed for the 
purposes of an ef^tual cure ; but my poor sister was difier- 
ently constituted. She had ever been different from*most of 
her sex, in intensity of feeling ; and had conrte near dying, 
while still u child, on the occasion of the direful catastrophe 
of my father's loss ; and the decease of even our mother, 
though long expected, had come near to extinguish the fianoe 
of life in the daughter. As I have already said more than 
once, a being so sensitive and so pure, ever seenned better 
fitted for the regions of bliss, than for the collisions and 
sorrows of the world. 

Now we were at Clawbonny again, I scarce knew how 
to employ myself. . Grace I could not see ; Lucy, who took 
the entire management of the invalid, requiring for her rest 
and quiet. In this she did but follow the directions of rea- 
son, as well as those lefl by Post ; and I was fain to yield, 
knowing that my sister could not possibly have a nwre jud^ 
cious or a more tender nurse. 

The difierent persons belonging to the mill and the farm 
came to me for directions, which I was compelled to give 
with thoughts engrossed with the state of my sister. More 
than onoe I endeavoured to arouse myself; and, for a fev 
minutes, seemed to enter, if I did not truly enter, with in- 
terest into the affairs presented to my consideration ; but, 
these little rallies were merely so many attempts at aelf^ 
delusion, and I finally referred everything to the respective 
persons entrusted with the difierent branches of the duty. 
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bidding them act as they had heen accnstomed to dd in my 
absence. 

•• Why, yes, Masser Mile,** answered the old negro who 
was the bead man in the field, '' dis berry well, if he can do 
it. Remember I alway hab Masser Hardinge to talk to roe 
about 'e crop, and sich t'ing, and dat a wonderful help to a 
poor nigger when he in a nonplush." 

** Surely, Hiram, you are a better husbandman than Mr. 
Hardinge and myself put together, and cannot want the 
advice of either to tell you how to raise corn, or to get in 
hay r ' 

** Dat berry true, sah — so true, I wont deny him. Bat, 
you know how it be, Masser Mile ; a nigger do lub toi talk, 
and it help along work won'erfully, to get a good dijjpute, 
afore he begin." 

As respects the blacks, this was strictly true. Though as 
respectful as slavery and habit could make them, they were 
80 opinionated and dogmatical, each in his or her sphere, 
that nothing short of a downright assertion of authority 
could produce submission to any notions but their own. 
They loved to argue the different points connected with their 
several duties, but they did not like to be convinced. Mr. 
Hardinge would discuss with them, from a sense of duty, 
and he would invariably yield, unless in cases that involved 
moral principles. On all such points, and they were not of 
unfrequent occurrence in a family of so many blacks, he 
was as inflexible as the laws of the Medes and Persians ; 
but, as respected the wheat, the potatoes, the orchards, the 
mill, or the sloop, he usually submitted to the experience of 
those more familiar with the business, afler having discussed 
the matters in council. This rendered him exceedingly 
popular at Clawbonny, the persuaded usually having the 
same sort of success in the world as a good listener. As for 
the rector himself, afler so many long discussions, he began 
to think he had actually influenced the difl^rent steps adopt- 
ed ; the cause of one of the illusions I have already pour- 
trayed. 

old Hiram did not quit me when he came for instructions, 
alias a " dispute," without a word of inquiry touching Grace. 
I could see that the alarm had passed among the slaves, and 
it was quite touching to note the efieol it produced on thair 



mavpler minds. It would have been sufficient for them Id 
love her, that Grace was their young mistress ; but such a 
Bustress as she had ever been, and one so winning in man- 
lier and person, they might be said almost to worship 
lier. 

<* I berry sorry to h^ar Miss Grace be onwell, sah," said 
old Hiram, looking at me sorrowfully. '* It go hard wid us 
fdl, if anything happen dere I I alway s'pose, Masser Mile, 
diat Miss Grace and Masser Rupert come togeder, some 
lime ; as we all expects you and Miss Lucy will. Dem are 
happy days, sah, at Clawbonn}^, for den we all know bur 
new masser and new missus from de cradle. No, no -«• we 
can nebber spare Miss Grace, sah ; even I should miss her 
iA'#fieldI" 

The very blacks had observed the state of things whioh 
bad deluded my poor sister ; and the slave had penetrated 
his master's secret. I tnmed away abruptly from the negro, 
lest he should also detect the evidence of the weakness ex- 
tested by his 8]ieech, from the eyes of manhood. 



CHAPTER VI. 

-••Like the Hly 

That OBoe was mistratB of the fieidy and fioorisfaed, 
I 'U hang my head, and periah." 

Queen Cttherine, 

I SAW little of Lucy that night. She met us at evening 
prayers, and tears were in her eyes as she arose from her 
knees. Without speaking, she kissed her father for good 
night, more afiectionately than ever, I thought, and then 
turned to me. Her hand was ejrtended, (we had seldom met 
or parted for eighteen years, without observing this little aot 
of kindness), but she did not -^ nay, could not, speak. I 
pressed the little hand fervently in my own, and relinquished 
It again, in the same eloquent s^nce. She was seen jop 
liMre by us until jQext day. 
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The breakfast had ever been a happy meal at Clawbomiy^ 
My father, though merely a ship-master, was one of the 
better class ; and he had imlnbed many notions, in the course 
of his difierent voyages, that placed him much in advaiioe 
of the ordinary habits of his day and country. Then an 
American ship-master is usually superior to those of other 
countries. ^ This arises from some of the peculiarities of our 
institutions, as well as from the circumstance that the navy 
is so small. Among other improvements, my father had 
broken in upon the venerable American custom of swallow* 
ing a meal as soon as out of bed. The breakfast at Claw* 
bonny, from my earliest infancy, or as long as I can 
remember, had been eaten regularly at nine o'clock, a 
happy medium between the laziness of dissipation and the 
hurry of ill-formed habits. At that hour the whole family 
used to meet, still fresh from a night's repose, and yet enh* 
vened and gay by an hour or two of exercise in the opea 
air, instead of coming to the family board half asleep, with 
« sort of drowsy sulkiness, as if the meal were a duty, and 
not a pleasure. We ate as leisurely as keen app^tes would 
permit ; laughed, chcrtted, related the events of the morning, 
conversed of our plans for the day, and indulged our several 
tastes and humours, like people who had been up and 8tir« 
ring, and not like so many drowsy drones swallowing our 
food for form's sake. The American breakfast has been 
celebrated by several modern writers, and it deserves to be, 
though certainly not to be compared to that of France. Still 
it might be far better than it is, did our people understand 
-the mood in which it ought to be enjoyed. 

While on this subject, the reader will excuse an old man's 
prolixity, if I say a word on the state of the science of the 
table in general, as it is put in practice in this great republic^ 
A writer of this country, one Mr. Cooper, has somewhere 
said that the Americans are the grossest feeders in the 
civilized world, and warns his countrymen to remember that 
a national character may be formed in the kitchen. This 
remark is commented on by Captain Marryatt, who calls it 
both unjust and ill-natured. As for the ill-nature I shaQ 
say nothing, unless it be to remark that I do not well see 
how that which is undeniably true ought to be thought so 
vary ill-natured* That it is true, every American who hat 
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seen much of other lands must know. Captain Manyatt's 
allegation that the tables are good in the large towns, has 
notj^ng to do with the merits of this question. The larger 
American towns are among the best eating and drinking 
portions of the world. But what are they as compared to 
the whole country ? What are the public tables, or the table3 
of the refined, as compared to the tables of the mass, even 
in these very towns ? All things are to be judged of by the 
rules, and not by the exceptions. Because a small portion 
.of the American population understand what good cookery 
is, it by no means follows that all do. Who would think o^ 
saying that the people of England Irve on white bait and 
venison, because the nobility and gentry (the aldermen in- 
clusive) can enjoy both, in the seasons, ad libUvm? I 
suspect this Mr. Cooper knows quite as well what be is 
. about, when writing of America, as any European. If pork 
• fried in grease, and grease pervading half the other dishes, 
▼egetables cooked without any art, and meats done to rags, 
make a good table, then is this Mr. Cooper wrong, and 
Captain Marryatt right, and vice versit. As yet, while 
nature has done so much in America, art has done but 
little. Much compared with numbers and time, certainly, 
but little as compared with what numbers and time have 
done elsewhere. Nevertheless, I would make an exception 
in favour of America, as respects the table of one country, 
though not so much in connection with the coarseness of the 
feeding as in the poverty of the food. I consider the higher 
parts of Germany to be the portions of the Christian worid 
where eating and drinking are in the most primitive condi- 
.tion ; and that part of this great republic, which Mr. Alison 
would probably call the State of New England, to come 
next. In abundance and excellence of food in the native 
form, America is particularly favoured ; Baltimore being at 
.the very nucleus of all that is exquisite in the great business 
of mastication. Nevertheless, the substitution of cooks from 
the interior of New England, for the present glistening 
tenants of her kitchens, would turn even that paradise of 
.the epicure into a sort of oleaginous waste. Enough of 
.cookery. 

Lucy did not appear at prayers next morning 1 I felt hei 
^absence as one feels the cartainty of soma drsadful aviL 
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Breakfast was announced ; still Lucy did not appear. The 
table was smoking and hissing; and Romeo Clawbonny, 
who acted as the everyday house-servant, or footman, had 
several times intimated that it -might be well to commenoe 
operations, as a cold breakfast was very cold comfort. ' 

*' Miles, my dear boy," observed Mr. Hardinge, after 
opening the door to look for the absentee half a dozen timet, 
^* we will wait no longer. My daughter, no doubt, intends 
to breakfast with Grace, to keep the poor dear girl com- 

rny ; for it is dull work to breakfast by oneself. You and 
miss Lucy sadly, at this very moment, though we have 
each other'a company to console us." 

We had just taken our seats, when the door slowly open* 
ed, and Lucy entered the room. 

<* Good morning, dearest father," said the sweet girl, past- 
ing an arm round Mr. Hardinge's neck, with nK3re than her 
usual tenderness of manner, and imprinting a long kiss on 
his bald head. ** Good morning, Miles," stretching towards 
me a hand, but averting her face, as if afraid it might reveal 
too much, when exposed fully to my anxious and inquiring 
gaze. *' Grace passed a pretty quiet night, and is, I think, a 
Ettle less disturbed this morning than she was yesterday .** 

Neither of us answered or questioned the dear nurse. 
What a breakfast was that, compared to so many hundreds 
in which I had shared at that very table, and in that same 
room I Three of the accustomed ^ces were there, it is true; 
all the appliances were familiar, some dating as far back at 
the time of the first Miles ; Romeo, now a grey-headed and 
wrinkled negro, was in his usual place ; but Chloe, who was 
accustomed jto pass often between her young mistress and a 
certain closet, at that meal, which never seemed to have all 
we wanted arranged on the table at first, was absent, as was 
that precious '* young mistress" herself. '' Gracious Provi- 
dence 1" I mentally ejaculated, ^' is it thy will it should ever 
be thus? Am I never again to see those dove-like eyes 
turned on me in sisterly af]fection from the head of my table, 
as I have so often seen them, on hundreds and hundreds of 
occasions?" Lucy's spirits had sometimes caused her to 
laugh merrily ; and her musical voice once used to mingle 
with Rupert's and my own more nnanly and deeper notot^ 
in something like audible mirth ; not that Luoy waa mmt 
VOL.L— S . 
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boisterous or loud ; but, in early girlhood, she had been gay 
and aoi mated, to a degree that often blended with the noisier 
clamour of us boys. With Grace, this had never happened. 
She seldom spoke, except in moments when the rest were 
stilt ; and her laugh was rarely audible, though so often 
heartfelt and joyous. It may seem strange to those who 
have never suffered the pang of feeling that such a customary 
circle was broken up forever ; but, that morning, the first in 
which I keenly felt that my sister was lost to me, I actually 
missed her graceful, eloquent, silence 1 

^* Miles," said Lucy, as she rose from the table, tears 
trembling on her eyelids as she spoke, '' half ap hour hence 
•oome to the family room. Grace wishes to see you there 
this morning, and I have not been able to deny her request. 
She is weak, but thinks the visit will do her good. Do not 
:fail to be punctual, as waiting ' might distress her* Good 
morning, dearest papa ; when I want ycm, I will send for 
you." 

Lucy lefl us with these ominous notices, and I felt the 
necessity of going on the lawn for air. I walked my half- 
hour out, and returned to the house in time to be punctual 
to the appointment. Chloe met me at the door, and led the 
way in silence towards the &mily room. Her hand was no 
-aooner laid on the latch than Lucy appeared, beckoning me 
to enter. I found Grace reclining on that small settee, or 
entMeiMe, on which we -had held our first interview, looking 
pallid and uneasy, but still looking lovely and as etbeoeal 
.as ever. She held out a hand affectionately, and then I saw 
her glance towards Lucy, as if asking to be lefl with rae 
>alone. As for myself, I could not speak. Taking my old 
place, I drew my sister's head on my bosom, and sat hold* 
ing it in silence for many painful minutes. In that position 
I could conceal the tears which forced themselves from my 
:#yes, it exceeding all my powers to repress these evidences 
of human grief. As I took my place, the figure c^ Lucy 
disappeared, and the door closed. , 

I never knew how long a time Grace and I continued in 
that tender attitude. I was not in a state of mind to note 
:Buefa a fact, and have since striven hard to forget most that 
.occurred in that solemn interview. Afler a lapse of so noany 
•jmmtB^ however, I find .memory painfully accurate on ail the 
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iBading circumstanceB, though it was impossible to recall a 
point of which 1 took no heed at the moment. Such things 
•only as made an impression is it in my power to relate. 

When Grace gently, and I might add faintly, raised her- 
self from my bosom, she turn^ on me eyes that were 
filled with a kind anxiety on my account rather than on 
her own. 

** Brother," she said, earnestly, <* the will of Ood must 
be submitted to— I am very, very ill — broken in piece»— I 
grow weaker every hour. It is not right to conceal such a 
truth from ourselves, or from each other." 

I made no reply, although she evidently paused to give 
me an opportunity to speak. I could not have uttered a 
syllable to have saved my life. The pause was impressive, 
rather than long. 

" I have sent for you, dearest Miles," my sister continued, 
^ not that I think it probable I shall be called away soon 
or suddenly — God will spare mo for a iiltlo while, I humbly 
trust, in order to temper the blow to those I love ; but he is 
about to call me to him, and we must all be prepared for it ; 
you, and dear, dear Lucy, and my beloved guardian, as well 
as myself. I have not sent for you even to tell you this ; 
for Lucy gives me reason to believe you expect the separa- 
tion ; but I wish to speak to you on a subject that is very 
-near my heart, while I have strength and fortitude to speak 
on it at all. Promise me, deavest, to be calm, and to listen 
patientl^c." 

'* Your slightest wish will be a law to me, beloved, most 
precious sister ; I shall listen as if we were in our days of 
childish confidence and happiness -» though I fear those 
days are never to return !" 

** Feel not thus, Miles, my noble-hearted, mnnly brother. 
Heaven will not desert you, unless you desert your Gk>d ; 
it does not desert me, but angels beckon me to its bliss 1 
Were it not for you and Lucy, and my dear, dear guardian, 
the hour of my departure would be a moment of pure felicity. 
But we will not talk of this now. You must prepare your- 
self, Miles, to hear me patiently, and to be induloent to my 
last wishes, even should they seem unreasonable to yoi»r 
nind at first." 

**l have told you, Graoe, that a rsqtatft of your^ will bP 
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a law to me ; have oo hesitation, th^^refol^, in letting 
know any, or all your wishes." 

** Let us, then, speak of worldly things ; for the last tinie^ 
I trust, my brother. Sincerely do I hope that this will be 
the last occasion on which 1 shall ever be called to allude to 
them. This duty discharged, all that will remain to me on 
earth will be the love 1 bear my friends. This Heaven itself 
will excuse, as I shall strive not to let it lessen that I bear 
my God." 

Grace paused, and I sat wondering what was to follow, 
though touched to the heart by her beautiful resignation to 
a fate that to most so young would setm hard to be borne. 

*' Miles, my brother," she continued, looking at me 
anxiously, " we have not spoken much of yoilr success in 
your last voyage, though I have understood that you have 
materially increased your means." 

** It has quite equalled my expectations ; and, rk^h in my 
ship and ready money, I am content, to say nothing of 
Clawbonny. Do what you will with your own,, ther^ore, 
my sister ; not a wish of mine shall ever grudge a dollar ; 
I would rather not be enriched by your loss. Make your 
- bequests freely, and I shall look on each and all of them as 
so many memoriab of your a£^ionate heart and many 
virtues." 

Grace^s cheeks flushed, and I could see that she was ex- 
tremely gratified, though still tremblingly anxious* 

'* You doubtless remember that by our father's will, Miles, 
my property becomes your's, if I die without children be- 
fore I reach the age of twenty-one ; while your's would have 
been mine under the same circumstances. As I am barely 
twenty, it is out of my power to make a legal will." 

'* It is in your power to make one that shall be equally 
binding, Grace. I will go this instant for pen, ink, and 
paper ; and, as you dictate, will I write a will that shall be 
even more binding than one that might come within the 
rules of the law." . 

^* Nay, brother, that is unnecessary ; all I wish I have 
already said in a letter addressed to yourself; and whiob, 
should you now approve of it, will be found among my 
papers as a memorandum. But there should be no minay 
prahanaioii between you and me, dearest Miles. I do not 
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wish you even fully to consent to my wishes, now ; take 
time to consider, and let your judgme'nt have as much in^ 
fluence on your decision as your own excellent heart.'* 

'' I am as ready to decide at this moment as I shall be a 
year hence. It is enough for me that you wish the thing 
done, to have it done,, sister." 

*' Bless you — bless you — brother" — said Grace, a£bo 
tionately pressing my hand to her heart— ^ not so much 
that you consent to do as I wish, as for the spirit and man- 
ner in which you comply. Still, as I ask no trifle, it is 
proper that I release you from all pledges here given, and 
allow you time for reflection. Then, it is also proper yoa 
should know the full extent of what you promise." 

" It is enough for me that it will be in my posirer to per- 
form what you desire ; further than that I make no stipula- 
tion." 

I could see that Grace was profoundly struck with this 
proof of my attachment ; but her own sense of right was 
too just and active to sufler the matter to rest there. 

'M must explain further," she added. *'Mr. Hardingis 
has been a most faithful steward ; and, by means of eco- 
nomy, during my long minority, the little cost that has 
attended my manner of living, and some fortunate invest- 
ments that have 'been made of interest-money, I find myself 
a good deal richer than I had supposed. In relinquishing 
my property. Miles, you will relinquish rather more than 
two-and-twenty thousand dollars ; or quite twelve hundred 
a year. There ought to be no misapprehensions on this 
subject, between us ; least of all at such a moment." 

** I wish it were more, my sister, since it gives you plea- 
sure to bestow it. If it will render you any happier to per* 
feet any of your plans, take ten thousand of my own, and 
ad4 to the sum which is now your's. I would increase, 
rather than lessen your means of doing good." 

''Miles — ^Miles" — said Grace, dreadfully agitated — '*talk 
not thus—- it almost shakes my purpose 1 But no ; listen now 
to my wishes, for I feel this will be the last time I shall ev«r 
dare to speak on the subject. In the first place, I wish you 
to purchase some appropriate ornament, of the value of fif© 
hundred dollars, and present it to Lucy as a memorial of 
her friend. Give also one thouMod dollars in money to 
8* 
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Mr. HardiDge, to be distributed in charity. A letter to him 
on the subject, and one to Lucy, will also be found among 
my papers. There will still remain enough to' make suitable 
presents to the slaves, and leave the sum of twenty thousand 
dollars entire and untouched." 

'* And what shall I do with these twenty thousand dollar% 
sister ?" I asked, Grace hesitating to proceed. 

** That sum, dearest Miies^ I wish to go to Rupert. You 
know that he is totally without fortune, with the habits of a 
man of estate. The little I can leave him will not make 
him rich, but it may be the means of making him happy 
and respectable. 1 trust Lucy will add to it, when she 
comes of age, and the future will be happier for them all than 
the past." * 

My sister spoke quick, and was compelled to pause for 
hreath. As for myself, the reader can better imagine than 
I can describe my sensations, which were of a character 
almost.to overwhelm me. The circumstance that I felt pre- 
cluded from making any serious objections, added to the 
intensity of my sufiering, lefl me in a state of grief, regret, 
indignation, wonder, pity and tenderness, that it is wholly 
out of my power to delineate. Here, then, was the tender- 
ness of the woman enduring to the last ; caring for the heart- 
less wretch who had destroyed the very springs of life in 
her physical being, while it crushed the moral like a worm 
beneath the foot ; yet bequeathing, with, her dying breath, 
as it might 4)0, all the worldly goods in tkr possession, to 
administer to his selfishness and vanity I 

'* I know you must think this strange, brother ;" resumed 
Grace, who doubtless saw how utterly unable I was to re- 

tly ; *' but, I shall not die at peace with myself without it 
Fnless he possess some marked assurance of my forgive- 
ness, my death will render Rupert miserable ; with su<^ a 
marked assurance, he will be confident of possessing my 
pardon and my prayers. Then, both he and Emily are 
pennyless, I fear, and their lives may be rendered blanks 
ibr the want of the little money it is in my power to bestow. 
At the proper time, Lucy, I feel confident, will add her pari ^ 
and you, who remain behind me, can all look on my giav% 
and bless its humble tenant !" 
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** Angel 1" I murmured — ^ this is too much ! Can yoa 
Mippose Rupert will accept this money 1" , 

111 as 1 thought of Rupert Hardinge, I could not bring my 
mind to believe he was so base as to receive money coming 
from such a source, and with sueh a motive. Grace, how- 
aver, viewed the matter difierently ; not that she attached 
anything discreditable to Rupert's compliance, for her own 
womanly tenderness, long and deeply rooted attachment, 
made it appear to her eyes more as an act of compliance 
witii her own last behest, than as the act of degrading mean- 
ness it would unquestionably appear to be, to all the rest of 
the world. 

^* How can he refuse this to me, coming to him, as the 
request will, from my gravel^ rejoined the lovely enthu- 
siast. *' He will owe it to me ; he will owe it to our former 
afl^tioo — for he once loved me, Miles ; nay, he loved me 
even more than you ever did, or could, dearest — much as I 
know you love me." 

"By heavens, Grace," I exclaimed, unable to control 
myself any longer, "that is a fearful mistake. Rupert 
Hardinge is incapable of loving anything but himself; he 
has never been worthy of occupying the most idle moment 
of a heart true and faithful as your's.'^ 

These words escaped me under an impulse I found en- 
tirely impossible to control. Scarcely were they uttered, 
ere I deeply regretted the indiscretion. Grace looked at me 
imploringly, turned as pale as death, and trembled all over, 
as if on the verge of dissolution. I took her in my arms, I 
implored her pardon, I promi^d to command myself in 
future, and I repeated the most solemn assurances of com- 
plying with her wishes to the very letter. I am not certain 
1 could have found it in my heart not to have recalled m^ 
promise, but for the advantage my sister obtained over me, 
by means of this act of weakness. There was something so 
exceedingly revolting to me in the whole afiair, that even 
Grace's holy weakness failed to sanctify the act in my eyes ; 
at least so far as Rupert was concerned. I owe it to myself 
to add that not a selfish thought mingled with my reluc- 
tance, which proceeded purely from the distaste I felt to 
seeing Lucy's brother, and a man for whom I had once 
entertained a b<^h r^^ardi matting himself so tboroaghly 
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an object of contempt. As I entertained serious doubts of 
even Rupert's sinking so low, I felt tbe necessity of speak* 
log to my sister on the subject of such a contingency. 

*' One might hesitate about accepting your money, after 
ally dearest sister,'* I said ; *' and it i^ proper you give am 
directions what I am to do» in the event of Rupert's declining 
the gift." 

*' 1 think that is little probable, Miles," answered Grace, 
who lived and died under a species of hallucination on the 
subject of her early lover's real character — *' Rupert may 
not have been able to command his aftections, but he cannot 
cease to feel a sincere friendship for me ; to remember our 
ancient confidence and intimacy. He will receive the be- 
quest, as you would take one from dear Lucy," added my 
sister, a painful-looking smile illuminating that angelic ex* 
pression of countenance to which I have so often alluded ; 
*' or, as that of a sister. Foil would not refuse such a thing 
to Lucy's dying request, and why should Rupert to mine ? 

Poor Grace ! Little did she see the immense difierence 
there was in my relation to Lucy and that which Rupert 
bore to her. I could not explain this difl^rence, however, 
but merely assented to her wishes, renewing, for the fourth 
or fifth time, my pledges of performing with fidelity all she 
asked at my hands. Grace then put into my hands an un- 
sealed letter addressed to Rupert, which she desired me to 
read when alone, and which I was to have delivered with 
the legacy or donation of money. 

" Let me rest once more on your bosom. Miles," said 
Grace, reclining her head in my arms, quite exhausted 
under the reaction of the excitement she had felt while 
urging her request. '* I feel happier, at this moment, than 
k have been for a long time ; yet, my increasing weakness 
admonishes me it cannot last long. Miles, darling, you 
must remember all our sainted mother taught you in child- 
hood, and you will not mourn over my loss. Could I leave 
you united to one who understood and appreciated your 
worth, I should die contented. But you will be left alone, 
poor Miles ; for a time, at least, you will mourn for me." 

'< Forever — long as life lasts, beloved Grace," I mur* 
mured, almost in her ear. 

Exhaustion kept my sister quiet for a quarter of an houi^ 
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though I felt an occasional pressure of her hands, both of 
which held one of mine; and 1 could hear words asking 
blessings and consolation for me, whispered, from time to 
time, in heartfelt petitions to heaven. As she gained strength 
by repose, my sister felt the desire to continue the discourse 
revive. I begged her not to incur the risk of further fatigue j 
but she answered, smiling afi^tionately in my face^- 

'' Rest ! — There will be no permanent rest for me, until 
laid by the side of my parents. Miles, do your thoughts 
ever recur to that picture of the future that is so precious to 
the believer, and which leads us to hope, if not absolutely 
to confide in it as as a matter of faith, that we may recog- 
nise each olher in the next state of being, and that in a 
communion still sweeter than any of this Ufe, since it will 
be a communion free from all sin, and ' governed by holi- 
ness T 

'* We sailors give little heed to these matters, Grace ; bul 
I feel that, in future, the idea you have just mentioned will 
be full of consolation to n)e." 

*' Remember, my best*beloyed brother, it is only the 
blessed that can enjoy such a recognition — to the accursed 
it must add an additional weight to the burthen of their woe.** 

** Felix trembled !*' The thought that even this chance of 
again meeting my sister, and of communing with her in the 
form in which I had ever seen and loved her might be lo^ 
came in aid of other good resolutions that the state of the 
family had quickened in my heart. I thought, however, it 
might be well not to let Grace lead the conversation to such 
subjects, afler all that had just passed, repose becoming 
necessary to her again. I therefore proposed calling Lucy, 
in order that she might be carried to her own room, I say 
carried ; for, by a remark that fell from Chloe, I had asoer^ 
tained that this was the mode in which she had been brought 
to the place of meeting. Grace acquiesced ; but while we 
waited for Chloe to answer the bell, she continued to con* 
Verse. 

^* I have not exacted of you, Miles,^' my sister continued, 
*^ any promise to keep my bequest a secret from the world ; 
your own sense of delicacy would do that ; but, I will make 
it a condition that you do not speak of it to either Mr. Haiw 
4iiV9 AT Lucy. They may possibly raise weak ofagectioiit, 
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particularly the last, who has, and ever has had, some ex* 
aggerated opinions about receiving money. Bven in her 
days of poverty, and poor as she was, you know, notwith* 
standing our true love for each other, and close intimacy, I 
never could induce Lucy to receive a cent. Nay, so scru- 
pulous has she been, that the little presents which friends 
constantly give and receive, she would decline, because she 
had not the means of offering them in return." 

I remembered the gold the dear girl had forced on me, 
when I first went to sea, and could have kneeled at her feet 
and called her " blessed." 

*' And this did not make you love and respect Lucy tha 
less, my sister ? But do not answer ; so much conversing 
must distress you." 

** Not at all, Miles. I speak without su^ring, nor does 
the little talking I do enfeeble me in the least. When I 
I4)pear exfaausted, k is from the feelings which accompany 
our discoumoi I talk much, very much, with dear Lucy, 
who hears me with more patience than yourself, brother I" 

I knew that this remark applied to Grace's wish to dwell 
on the unknown future, and did not receive it as a reproach 
In any other sense. As she seemed calm, . however, I waa 
willing to indulge her wish to converse with me, so long as 
she dwelt on subjects that did not agitate her. Speaking of 
her hopes of heaven had a contrary efl^t, and I made no 
fyrther opposition. 

*^ Lucy's hesitation to be under the obligations you men* 
tion did not lessen her in your esteem ?" I repeated. 

** You know it could not, Miles. Lucy is a dear, good 
girl ; and the more intimately one knows her, the more oer* 
teia is one to esteem her. I have every reason to bless and 
pray for Lucy ; still, I desire you not to make either her or 
her father acquainted with my bequest." 

'' Rupert would hardly conceal such a thing from so near 
and dear friends." 

" Let Rupert judge of the propriety of that for himself. 
Kiss me, brother ; do not ask to see me again to-day, for I 
have much to arrange with Lucy ; to-morrow I shall expect 
a long visit. God bless you, my own, dear,— my cnly bre* 
ther, an^ ever have you in his holy keepios; P* 

I left Ihe room aa Chloe entered; wit in thrsadng jMr 
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Ipog passage that led to the apartment which was appro- 
priated to my own particular purposes, as an office, cabinet, 
or study, I met Lucy near the door of the latter. I could 
see she had been weeping, and, she followed me into th» 
room. 

** What do you think of her, Miles?'' the dear girl askedf 
uttering the words in a tone so low and plaintive as to say 
all that she anticipated herself. 

** We shall lose her, Lucy ; yes, 'tis God's pleasure to 
call her to himself." 

IM worlds depended on the efibrt, I could not have got 
out another syllable. The feelings which had been so long 
pent up in Grace's presence broke out, and 1 am not ashamea 
to say that I wept and sobbed like an infant. 

How kind, how woman-like, how afiectionate did Lucy 
show herself at that bitter moment. She said but littloy 
though I think I overheard her murmuring " poor Miles 1'* 
— " poor, dear Miles !" — " what a blow it must be to a 
brother 1" — **• God will temper this loss to him 1" and other 
similar expressions. She took one of my hands and pressed 
it warmly between both her own ; held it there for two or 
three minutes ; hovered round me, as the mother keeps near 
its slumbering infant when illness renders rest necessary f 
and seemed more like a spirit sympathizing with my grief 
than a mere observer of its violence. In reflecting on what 
then passed months aAerwards, it appeared to me that Lucy 
had entirely forgotten herself, her own causes of sorrow, 
her own feelings as respected Grace, in the single wish to 
solace me. But this was ever her character ; this was her 
very nature ; to live out of herself, as it might be, and ia 
the existences of those whom she esteemed or loved. During 
this iH:€ne, Lucy lost most of the restrainfs which woman- 
hood and more matured habits had placed on her deport- 
ment ; and she behaved towards me with the innocent fami- 
liarity that marked our intercourse down to the time I sailed 
in the Crisis. It is true, I was too dreadfully agitated at 
first to take heed of all that passed ; but, I well remember, 
that, before leaving me in obedience to a summons from 
Grace, she laid her head aflectionately on mine, and kissed 
the curls with which nature had so profusely covered the 
ImL I thought, at thA tiros, ootvltbstanding, that tbQ salwM 



would have been on the forehead, or cheek, three years be- 
fore, or previously to her acquaintance with Drewett. 

I was a long time in regaining entire self-command ; but, 
when I did, I opened my sister's letter to Rupert, agreeably 
to her request, and perused it thrice without a pause, even 
to reflect. It was conceived in these words :— 

** My dearest Rupert— * 

** God, in his infinite and inscrutable wisdom, when yoo 
read this letter, will have seen fit to call me to himself. Lei 
not this seeming loss, in any manner, afflict you, my friend, 
for I feel the humble assurance that I shall reap the full 
benefit of the Saviour's great sacrifice. I could not havt 
been happy in this life, Rupert ; and it is a mercy that I am 
taken, thus early, to a better. It grieves me to part from 
your excellent father, from yourself^ from our precious and 
rightfully beloved Lucy, and from dear, dear Miles. This 
is the last tribute I pay to nature, and I hope it will be par- 
doned for its character. There is a strong hope within me, 
that my death will be sanctified to the benefit of my friends. 
With this view, and this view only, beloved Rupert,* I wish 
you to remember it. In all other respects let it be forgotten* 
You have found it impossible to command your affections, 
and worlds would not have tempted me to become your 
wife without possessing all your heart. I pray daily, almost 
hourly" — tears had evidently blotted this portion of the 
letter — ^" for you and Emily. Live together, and make each 
other happy. She is a sweet girl ; has enjoyed advantages 
that Clawbonny could not bestow, and which will contribute 
to your gratification. In order that you may sometimes 
think of me" — poor Grace was not aware of this contradic- 
tion in her requests — ** Miles will send you a legacj^ fhat I 
leave you. Accept it as a little fortune with Emily. I wish, 
sincerely, it were much larger; but you will not overlook* 
the intention, and forget the insuflicienc)^f the sum. Small 
as it is, I trust it will enable you to marry at once, and 
Lucy's heart may be confided in (or the rest. 

"Farewell, Rupert — I do not say, farewell Emily; fori 
think this letter, as well as its object, had better remain a 
secret between you and me, and my brother— but I wish 
ysiur future wife all earthly happiness, and an end m iUI 
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tif hojpe as that which attends the death-bed of your affeo 
tionate 

** GsAcs Walunofosd." 

Ohl woman, woman, what are ve not, when duly pro- 
tected and left to the almost divine impulses of your gene- 
rous natures! What may ye not bcK^ome, when rendered 
mercenary and envious by too close a contact with those 
worldly interests which are never admitted to an ascendency 
without destroying all your moral beauty 1 



CHAPTER VII. 

* And the beaatiful, whose reoord 
Is the verse that cannot die, 
They too are gone, with their f lorioiui bloom. 
From the love of human eye,** 

Mat. HniAift. 

I CAI9N0T dwell minutely on the events of the week that 
succeeded. Grace sank daily, hourly; and the medical 
advice that was obtained, more as 3 duty than withrany 
hope of its benefiting the patient, failed of assisting her* 
Mr. Hardinge saw the invalid o(\en, and I was admitted to 
her room eacn day, where she would lie, reclining on my 
bosom for hours at a time, seemingly fond of this innocent 
indulgence of her affections, on the eve of her final depar* 
ture. As it was out of the question that my sister should 
again visit the family room, the causeuse was brought into 
her chamber, where it was made to perform the office to 
which it had been several times devoted in its proper apart- 
ment since my return from sea. That venerable chair still 
exists, and I often pass thoughtdil hours in it in my old age» 
musing on the past, and recalling the different scenes and 
conversations of which it could tell, did it possess conscious, 
ness and the faculty of speech. 

Mr. Hardinge officiated in his own church, agreeably to 
bb imehtioo» on the succeeding Suiiday. Lucy rcmamid 
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with her friend ; and I make no doubt their spirits devoutly 
communed with ours the while; for I mastered sufficient 
fortitude to be present at St. Michaers. I could observe an 
earnest sympathy in every member of the little congrega- 
tion ; and tears fell from nearly every eye when the prayer 
for the sick was read. Mr. Hardinge remained at the 
rectory for the further duties of the day ; but I rode home 
immediately after morning service, too uneasy to remain 
absent from the house longer than was necessary, at such a 
moment. As my horse trotted slowly homeward, he over- 
took Neb, who was walking towards Clawbonny, with an 
air so different from his customary manner, I could not help 
remarking it. Neb was a muscular, active black, and usually 
walked as if his legs were all springs ; but he moved 
along now so heavily, that I could not but see some weight 
upon thewpirits had produced this influence on the body. 
The change was, naturally enough, attributed to the state 
of affairs with Chloe ; and I felt disposed to say a word to 
my faithful slave, who had been unavoidably overlooked in 
the pressure of sorrow that had weighed me down for the 
last ten days. I spoke to the poor fellow as cheerfully as I 
could, as I came up, and endeavoured to touch on such 
sXfbjects as I thought might interest without troubling him. 

'* This is a famous windfall that has crossed Mr. Marble's 
trac^. Neb," I said, pulling up, in order to go a short dis- 
tanceWt an even pac6 with my brother-tar. " As nice an 
old woman for a mother, as pretty a little girl for a niecet 
and as snug a haven to moor in, at the end oi^ the voyage, 
as any old worn-out sea-dog could or ought to wish." 

'' Yes, sir, Masser Mile, Neb answered, as I fancied, in 
the manner of one who was thinking of something different 
from what he said ; '' yes, sir, Mr. Marble a reg'lar sea- 
dog." 

*' And as such not the less entitled to have a good old 
mother, a pretty niece, and a snug home." 

*^ No, sir ; none de wuss for bin' sea-dog, all must allow. 
Nebberdeless, Masser Mile, I sometime wish you and I 
nebber hab see salt water." 

" That is almost as much as wishing we never looked 
down the Hudson from the hills and banks of Clawbonoy, 
boy ; the river itself being salt not iar below us. You «fs 



thinking of Chloe, and fancying, that had you stayed at home, 
your chance of getting into her good graces would have 
been better." 

*;JNo, Masser Mile ; no, sir. Nobody at Clawbonny t'ink, 
just now, of anyt'ing but deat*," 

r started in surprise. Mr. Hardinge kept everything like 
exaggeration and those physical excitements which it is so 
much the habit of certain sects to mistake fbr religious im- 
pulses, even from the negroes of the Clawbonny property. 
Neb's speech sounded more like an innovation of this nature 
than I had ever heard among my people ; and I looked hard 
at the fellow for an instant, before I answered. 

"I am afraid I understand you, Neb,"%a8 my reply, 
after a meaning pause. *' It is a relief to me to find that 
my people retain all their afiections for the children of their 
old master and mistress." 

" We hard-hearted indeed, sir, if we don't. Ah 1 Master 
Mile, you and I see man]( dreadful t'ing togeder, but we 
nebber see any t'ing like dis !" 

Neb's dark cheek was glistening with tears as he spoke, 
and I spurred my horse, lest my own manhood might give 
way, there in the road, and in the presence of those who 
were fast approaching. Why Neb had expressed sorrow 
fbr having ever gone to sea, I could not account for in any 
other manner than by supposing that he imagined Grace 
was, in some manner, a sufferer by my absence from home. 

When I reached the house, not a soul was visible. The 
men had all gone to church, and were to be seen in the dis- 
tance, coming along the road, singly and in a melancholy 
manner, not a sign of the customary, thoughtless merriment 
of a negro escaping a single individual among them ; but it 
was usual fbr some of the black Venuses to be seen sunning 
themselves at that season, exhibiting their summer finery to 
each other and their admirers. Not one was now visible. 
All the front of the house, the lawn, the kitchens, of which 
there wer^ no less than three, and the kitchen yards ; in 
short, every familiar haunt of the dwelling was deserted and 
empty. This boded evil ; and, throwing the bridle over s 
post, I walked hurriedly towfirds the part of the building, 
or hmldingsy would be a better word, inhabited by Grace.- 

As I entered the passage which oommumGatied with my 
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sister's own room, the departure from ordinary appearancst 
was explained. Six or seve» of tfae Regresses were kneeling 
near the door, and I could hear the low, solemn, earnest 
voice of Lucy, reading some of the collects and other prayers 
suited to the sick-chamber and* to the wants of a parting soul. 
Lucy's voice was music itself, but never before had it sound* 
ed so plaintively sweet. The lowest intonation was distinctly 
audible, as if the dear, devout creature felt that the Being 
she addressed was not to be approached in any other man* 
ner, while the trembling earnestness of the tones betrayed 
the depth of feeling with which each syllable escaped from 
the heart. Talk of liturgies impairii^ the fervour of prayer 1 
This may be tife fact with those who are immersed in them- 
selves while communing with God, and cannot consent evea 
to pray without placing their own thoughts and language, 
however ill-digested and crude, uppermost in the business 
of the moment. Do not such persons know that, as respects 
united worship, their own prayers are, to all intents and 
purposes, a formulary to their listeners, with the disadvan- 
tage of being received without preparation or direction to 
the mind ? — - nay, too oAen substituting a critical and pru* 
rient curiosity for humble and intelligent prayer? In theso 
later times, when Christianity is re-assuming the character 
of the quarrels of sects^ and, as an old man who has lived» 
and hopes to die, in communion with the Anglo-American 
church, I do not wish to exculpate my own particular branch 
of the Catholic body from blame ; but, in these later times, 
when Christianity is returning to its truculency, forgetfiH 
of the chiefest of virtues, Charity, I have oAen recall^ the 
scene of that solemn noon-tide, and asked myself the quQ^* 
tion, " if any man could have heard Lucy, as I did, on that 
occasion, concluding wjlh the petition which Christ himself 
gave to hi^di9ciple$ iBis a comprehensive rule, if not abs^ 
lutely as a fbrm^tacy^ jiad imagine the heart could not foUf 
accompany woria that had been previously prescribed t" 

No sooner had Lucty^^s 'solemn tones ceased than I paMoi 
through the crowd of keeping and still kneeling blacks, nod 
enter^ my sister's room. Grace was reclining in an tmaf 
bhair;#her eyes closed, her hands clasped together, bill 
lying on her knete, and her whole attitude and air proolaink' 
ingjt momentary but total abstraction of the apirit.^ L4q 
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think she hetrd my footstep at all, and I stood at her 
aa instuit, itncertain whether to let her know of my 
ffeseoce, or not ' At this instant I caught the eye of Lucy, 
vho seemed intent on the wish to speak lo me. Grace had 
three or four small rooms that oommunicated with each 
other, in her part of the dwelling ; and into one of these, 
which served as a sort of bmidoiry though the name was 
then unknown in America, I ibllowed the dear girl, whose 
speaking but sad look had bidden me do so. 

^ Is my father near at hand ?" Lucy asked, with an in« 
terest I did not understand, since she must have known he 
intended to remain at his own residence, in readiness for 
the afternoon service. 

<^He is not. You forget he has to attend to evening 
prayers.'' 

^< 1 have sent for him — Miles," taking one of my hands 
En both her own, with the tenderness a mother would mani- 
fest to a very dear child, *^ dear Miles, you must summon 
all your fortitude." 

**Is my sister worse 1*' I demanded, huskily; for, pre- 
|Mured as Lwas for the result, I was not expecting it by any 
means so soon. 

*^ I cannot call it worse. Miles, to be about to be called 
away to God in such a frame of mind. But it is proper I 
should tell you all. Rather less than an hour since, Grace 
told me that the hour was at hand. She has the knowledge 
of her approaching end, though she would not let me send 
for you. She said you would have an^le time to witness it 
all. For my father, however, I have sent, and he must soon 
be here." 

" Almighty Providence I Lucy, do you really think we 
shall lose Grace so soon?" 

^* As it is the will of God tp take her from us, Miles, I 
can scarce repine that her end should be so easy, and, in 
all respects, so tranquil." 

So knig as memory is granted to me, will the picture that 
Lucy presented at that moment remain vhridly impressed on 
my mind. She loved Grace as a most dear sister ; loved 
her as an affectionate, generous-minded, devoted woman 
alone can k)ve ; and yet, so keenly was she aliye to the na- 
tBia of the aoBuaauaJeatioa it waa her duty to makOi thai 
9* 
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concern for me alone reigned in her saddened and anxioui 
eye. Her mind had schooled itself to bear its own grief; 
and meek, believing, and disposed to foresee all that her 
profound faith taught her to hope, I do believe she consider- 
ed my tbter a subject of envy rather than of regret, though 
her solicitude on my account was so absorbing. This gene* 
rous self-denial touched my feelings in more ways than one, 
enabling me to command myself to a degree that might 
otherwise have been out of my power, during the few suc- 
ceeding hours. I felt ashamed to manifest all I endured in 
the presence of so much meek but pious fortitude, and that 
exhibited by one whose heart I so well knew to be the very 
seat of the best human affections. The sad smile that mo- 
mentarily illuminated Lucy's countenance, as she gaased 
anxiously in my fece when speaking, was full of submissive 
hope and Christian faith. 

"jGod's will be done," I rather whispered than uttered 
aloud. '^ Heaven is a place more suited to such a spirit than 
the abodes of men.'' 

Lucy pressed my hand, and appeared relieved from a 
load of intense anxiety by this seeming fortitude.. She bade 
me remain where I was, until she had herself apprized 
Grace of my return from church. I could see through the 
open door that the negresses had been directed to retire, and 
presently I heard the footstep of Mr. Hardinge approaching 
the room adjoining that in which 1 then was, and which 
answered the purpose of a sort of ante-chamber f<&r those 
who came to the sick-room from the more public side of the 
house. I met my excellent old guardian in that apartment^ 
and Lucy was at my side at the next instant. One word 
from the last sufficed to keep us m this room while she re- 
turned to that of Grace. 

"Grod have mercy on us, my dear boy*' — the dirine 
ejaculated, as much m prayer as in grief— ^^ and I say on 
us, as well as on you, for Grace has ever been dear to me 
as a child of my own. I knew the blow must come, and 
have prayed the Lord to prepare us all for it, and to saac* 
tify it to us, old and yvung ; but, notwithstanding, death has 
come ' literally' when no man knpweth. I must have mate*' 
rials for writing. Miles, and you will choose an ezpreM 
for me out of your people ; let the man be leady to omimI 
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in half an hour; for I shall not require half that time to 
prepare my letter." 

<^ Medical advice is useless, I am afraid, dear sir," I an- 
swered. " We have Post*s directions, and very respectable 
attendance from our own family physician, Dr.Wnrtz, who 
gave me to understand several days sindb that he saw no 
other means of averting the evil we dread than those already 
adopted. Still, sir, I shall be easier, if we can persuade Dr. 
Bard to cross tho river, and have already thought of send- 
ing Neb once more on that errand." 

" Do so," returned Mr. Hardinge, drawing towards him a 
little table on which Dr. Wurtz had written a few prescrip* 
tions that were used more for form, I believe, than any cx^ 
pectation of the good they could do ; and beginning to write, ' 
even while talking — ** Do so" — he added—" and Neb can 
put this letter in the post-office on the eastern bank of the 
river, which will be the quickest mode of causing it to reach 
Rupert " 

"Rupert!" I exclaimed, on a key that I instantly fe» 
gpetted. 

" Certainly ; we can do do less than send for Rupert, 
Miles. He has ever been like a brother to Grace, and the 
poor fellow would feel the neglect keenly, did we overlook 
him on an occasion like this. You seem astonished at my 
thinking of summoning him to Clawbonny." 

*' Rupert is at the springs, sir — happy in the society of 
Miss Merton — would it not be better to leave him where 
heisT 

" What would you think, Miles, were Lucy on her death* 
bed, and we should fail to let you know it t" 

I gazed so wildly at the good old man, I believe, that 
even his simplicity could not avoid seeing the immense 
difierence between the real and the supposititious case. 

"Very true, poor Miles ; very true," Mr. Hardinge added, 
in an apologetic manner ; " I see the weakness of my com* 
parison, though I was beginning to hope you were already 
regarding Lucy, once more, with the eyes of a brother. 
But Rupert must not be forgotten neither ; and here is my 
letter already written." 

" It will be too late, sir," I got out, hearsely— •« my sister 
eftDix>t sunriTe the day.** 
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I perceived that Mr. Hardinge was not prepared for this ; 
his cheek grew pale, and his hand tremhled as he sealed the 
epistle. Still he sent it, as I ailer wards discovered. 

(< God's will be done 1^' the excellent divine murmured. 
*^ If such should really be his holy will, we ought not to 
mourn that anolher humble Christian spirit is called away 
to the presence of its great Creator ! Rupert can, at least, 
attend, to do honour to all that we can honour of the stunt 
we lose." 

There was no resisting or contending with so much sim- 
plicity and goodness of heart ; and, had it been in my power, 
a summons to the room of Grace called all my thoughts to 
her. My sister's eyes were now open. I shuddered, felt a 
sinking of the heart like that produced by despair, as I 
caught their unearthly or rather their supernatural expres- 
sion. It was not that anything which indicated death in its 
more shocking aspects met my look, but simply tliat I could 
trace the illumination of a spirit that already felt itself on 
the eve of a new state of being, and one that must at least 
separate all that remained behind from any further comma? 
nication with itself. I am not certain that I felt no pang at 
the thought my sister could be entirely happy without any 
participation on my part in her bliss. We are all so selfish 
that it is hard to say how far even our most innocent long- 
ings arc free from the taint of this feature of our nature. 

But Grace, herself, could not entirely shake off* the ties 
of kindred and human love so long as her spirit continued 
in its earthly tenement. So far from this, every glance she 
cast on one or all of us denoted the fathomless tenderness 
of her nature, and was filled with its undying affection. She 
.was weak, frightfully so I fancied ; for death appeared to 
hasten in order to release her as swiftly and easily as possi- 
ble ; yet did her interest in me and in Lucy sustain her 
sufficiently to enable her to impart much that she wished to 
say,- In obedience to a sign from her, I knelt at her side, 
ana receiyed her head on my bosom, as near as possiblein 
that attitude in which we had already passed hours since 
her illness. Mr. Hardinge hovered over us, like a minister- 
hig spirit, uttering in a suppressed and yet distinct voice, 
some of the sublimit of those passages from scripture that 
are the most replete with consolation to the partuig |aifi|» 
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A9 fot Lucy, to me she aeemed to be precisely in that spot 
where she was most wanted ; and oflen did Grace*8 eyes 
turn towards l^r with gleamings of gratitude and love. 

" The hour is near, brother," Grace whisp«red» as she 
lay on my bosom. ^' Remember* I die asking l^ljiveness 
ea much for those who may hav» dbpe me Vfoag, as for 
myself. Forget nothing that you iiave promised me; d^ 
nothing to cause Lucy and her father eorrow." 

" I understand you, sister" — was my low answer. ** De- 
pend on all I have Md — all you can wish." 

A gentle pressuTO*of the hand was the token of content* 
ment with which Ihia assurance was received. 

Prom that moment it seemed to roe that Grace was less 
than usual attached to the things of the world. Neverthe* 
less, her interest in those she loved, suid who loved heri 
continued to the last. 

*< Let all the slaves that wish to see me, enter," Grace ' 
said, rousing herself to perform a trying but necessary duty. 
*^ I never can repay them for all they have dona for roe ; 
but I trust them to you. Miles, with confidence.** 

Lucy glided from the room, and in a few minutes the 
long train of dark faces was seen approaching the door. 
The grief of these untutored beings, like their mirth, is 
usually loud and vociferous ; but Lucy, dear, cooatderate, 
energetic Lucy — energetic even in the midst of ft sorrow 
that nearly crushed her to the earth— had foreseen all thi% 
and the blacks were admitted only on the condition of thek 
preserving a command over themselves in the interview. 

Grace spoke to every one of the females, taking leave of 
each calmly and with some useful and impressive adrooni* 
tion, while all the older men were also noticed personally. 

** Go, and rejoice that I am so soon releaiid Cmn the 
cares of this world," she said, when the sad ceremony waa 
over. *< Pray for me, and for yourselves. My brother knows 
my wishes in your behalf, and will see them executed. GckI 
bless you, my friends, and have you in his holy keeping.* 

So great was the ascendency Lucy had obtained ovee 
these poor simple creatures during the short time they had 
been under her mild but consistent rule, that each and att 
lefl the room as quiet as childien, awe-struck by the solem«i 
nitj 9I the soeivs. Stili^ the oldest aod most wrinkkd. of 
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their cheeks was wet with tears, and it was only by the most 
extraordinary efforts that they were enabled to repress the 
customary outbreakings of sorrow. I had gone to a window 
to conceal my own feelings after this leave-taking, when a 
rustling in the bushes beneath it caught my ear. Looking 
out, there lay Neb, flat on his face, his Herculean frame 
extended at full length, his hands actually griping the earth 
under the mental agony he endured, and yet the faithful 
fellow would not even utter a groan, lest it might reach his 
young mistress's ears, and disquiet her last momenta. I 
afterwards ascertained he had taken that post in order that 
he might learn from time to time, by means of signs from 
Chloe, how things proceeded in the chambers above. Lucy 
soon recalled me to my old post, Grace having expressed a 
wish to that efiect. 

*'It will be but an hour, and we shall all be together 
again," Grace said, startling us all, by the clearness and 
distinctness of her enunciation. "The near approach of 
death places us on a height whence we can see the entire 
world and its vanities at a single View.'' 

I pressed the dying girl closer to my heart, a species of 
involuntary declaration of the difficulty I experienced in 
regarding her loss with the religious philosophy she was 
inculcating. 

*< Mourn not for me. Miles" — she continued — ^'yet I know 
you will mourn. But God Will temper the blow, and in his 
mercy may cause it to profit you for ever." 

I did not, could not answer. I saw Grace endeavouring 
to get a look at my countenance, as if to observe the eftect 
of the aoene." By my assistance she was so placed as to 
obtain her wish. The sight, I believe, aroused feelings that 
had beii^n to yield to the influence of the last great change; 
for, when my sister spoke next, it was with a tenderness of 
accent that proved how hard it is for those who are deeply 
afl^tionate to lose their instincts. 

'<* Pdor Miles 1 I almost wish we could go together 1 You 
have been a dear, good brother to me" — (What a sweet 
consolation I afterwards found in these words) — " It grieves 
me to leave, you so nearly alone in the world. Biit you will 
have Mr. Hardinge, and our Lucy—" 

The pauaa and the look that sueoeeded caused a slight 
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tremour to pass over my firame. Grace's eyes turned 
anxiously from me to the form of the kneeluig and weeping 
Lucy. I fancied that she was about to express a wish, or 
some regret, in connection with us two, that even at sddi a 
moment I could not haVe heard without betrajdng the con» 
cern it would give me. She did not speak, however, though 
her look was too eloquent to be mistaken* I ascribed the 
forbearance to the conviction that it would be too* late, 
Lucy's affections belonging to Andrew Drewett. At that 
instant I had a bitter remembrance of Neb's words of " I 
. sometime wish, Masser Mile, you and I nebber had see salt 
water," But that was not the moment to permit such feel- 
ings to get the mastery ; and Grace, herself, felt too clearly 
that her minutes were numbered to allow her mind to dwell 
on the subject. 

" An Almighty Providence will direct everything for the 
''best, in this as in other things," she murmured ; though it 
was still some little time, I thought, before her mind reverted 
to her own situation. The welfare of two as miich beloved 
as Lucy and myself, could not be a matter of indifierence 
to one of Grace's disposition, even in the hour of death. 

Mr. Hardinge now knelt, and the next quarter of an hour 
passed in prayer. When the divine rose from his knees, 
Grace, her countenance beaming with an angelic serenity, 
gave him her hand, and in a clear, distinct voice, she uttered 
a prayer for blessings, connecting her petitioj^ with the 
gratitude due him, for his care of us orphans. I never saw 
the old man so much touched before. This unexpected 
benediction, for it had that character, coming from youth to 
age, quite unmanned him. The old man sunk into a chaif^ 
weeping uncontrollably. This aroused Lucy, who regarded 
the grey hairs of her father with awe, as she witnessed the 
strength of his emotions. But feelings of this nature could 
not long absorb a man like Mr. Hardinge, who soon regained 
as much of the appearance of composure as it was possible 
to maintain by such a death-bed. 

"Many may think me young tq die," Grace observed; 
** but I am weary of the world. It is my wish to submit 
myself to the will of God ; but, blessed be his holy name, 
Ihat he sees fit to call me to him this day. Lucy, beloved 
EO into the next room, and draw the curtain asunder ; 
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I shall then be enabled to gaze on the fields of dear Claw* 
bonny once more ; that will be my last look at the outer 
world." . . 

This leave-taking of inanimate things, objects long known 
and loved, is of frequent occurrence with the dying. It is 
not in our natures to quit for ever this beautiful world, with- 
out casting ^* one longing, lingering look behind." The hand 
of its divine Creator was gloriously impressed on the rural 
loveliness of my native fields that day, and a holy tranquil- 
lity seemed to reign over the grain, the orchards, the nnea- 
dows, and the wooded heights. The oouch of Grace was 
purposely placed at a point in her own chamber that com-* 
manded a wide view of the farm, through the vista formed 
by the door and windows of the adjoining room. Here she 
had oflen sat, during her confinement to her rooms, con- 
templating scenes so familiar and so much loved. I saw 
her lips quiver as she now gazed on them for the last time^ 
and was convinced some unusual sentiment, connected with 
the past, pressed on her feelings at that instant. I could 
see the same view myself, and perceived that her eyes were 
riveted on the little wood where Rupert and I had met the 
girls on our return from sea; a favourite place of resort, and 
one that, I doubted not, had oiien been the witness of the 
early confidence between Grace and her recreant lover* 
Death was actually hovering over that sainted being at the 
moment ; but her woman's heart was not, could not, be in- 
sensible t(^the impressions produced by such a sight. In 
vain the warm light from the heavens bathed the whole 
landscape in a flood of glory ; in vain the meadows pot 
forth their flowers, the woods their variegated, bright, Ame- 
rican verdure, and the birds their innocent gaiety and bril- 
liant plumage ; the fancy of Grace was portraying scenes 
that had once been connected with the engrossing sentiment 
of her life. I felt her tremble, as she lay in my arms ; and 
bending my head towards her in tender concern, I could just 
distinguish the murmuring of a prayer that it was easy to 
understand was a petition oflered up in behalf of Rupert. 
This done, she asked, herself, to have the curtain drawa 
again, to shut out the obtru'sive thought for ever. 
. I have oflen thoughtji since the events of that sad. day, 
that Grace^s dissolution was hastened by this, accidentaf » 
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furreooe of her mind to Rupert and his forgotten love. I 
call it love, though I question if a being so thoroughly selfish 
ever truly loved any one but himself; perhaps not himself, 
indeed, in a way to entitle the feeling to so respectable an 
epithet, Grace certainly drooped the faster from that unfor- 
tunate moment. It is true, we all expected her death, thought 
it would occur that day even, though surprised at the sudden- 
ness with which it came at last ; but we did not expect it 
within an hour. 

And what an hour was that which succeeded ! Both Mr. 
Hardinge and Lucy passed quite half of it on their knees, 
enga«(ed in silent prayer ; for it was thought petitions utter- 
ed aloud might disturb the sick. There were minutes ia 
which the stillness of the tomb already reigned among us. ■ 
I am not enough of a physician to say whether the change 
that now came over my sister's mind was the consequence 
of any shock received in that long, intense look at the wood, 
or whether it proceeded from the sinking of the system, and 
was connected with that mysterious link which binds the 
immortal part of our being so closely to the material, until 
the tie is loosened forever. It is certain, however, that 
Grace's thoughts wandered ; and, while they never lost en- 
tirely their leaning towards faith and a bright Christian 
hope, they became tinctured with something allied to childisii 
simplicity, if not absolutely to mental weakness. Neverthe- 
less, there was a moral beauty about Grace, that no failing 
of the faculties could ever totally eradicate. 

It was fully half an hour that the breathing quiet of 
prayer lasted. In all that time my sister scarcely stirred* 
bcr own hands being clasped tc^ether, an^ her eyes occa- 
sionally lifled to heaven. At length she seemed to revive a 
little, and to observe external objects. In the end, she 
spoke. 

" Lucy, dearest," she said, " ^hat has become of Rupert 1 
Does he know I am dying? K so, why does he not como 
and see me, for the last time ?" 

It is scarcely necessary for me to say how much Lucy 
and myself were startled at this question. The former 
buried her face in her hands without making any reply; 
but good Mr. Hardinge, altogether unconscious of anything's 
l§im ifroog^ was eager to e^cv^lpate bis sen. 
Vol. L — 10 
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^ Rupert has been sent for, my dear child," he said, " and, 
though he is engrossed with love and Miss Merton, he 
will not fail to hasten hither the instant he receives my 
letter." 

" Miss Merton !" repeated Grace, pressing both her hands 
on her temples—" who is she t I do not remember anybody 
of that name ]" 

We now understood that the mind of the dear patient was 
losing its powers ; of course no efforts were made to give a 
truer direction to her thoughts. We could only listen, and 
weep. Presently, Grace passed an arm round the neck of 
Lucy, and drew her towards her, with a childish earnest- 
ness. 

" Lucy, love,*' she coqtinued — " we will persuade these 
foolish boys from this notion of going to sea. What if 
Mites's father, and Rupert's great-grand-father were sailors; 
it is no reason they should be sailors too I" 

She paused, appeared to meditate, and turned towards 
me. Her head was still inclining on my bosom, and she 
gazed upwards at my face, as fondly as she did in that 
tender meeting we held just aflef my return home, in the 
family room. There was sufficient strength to enable her 
to raise her pallid but not emaciated hand to my face, even 
while she passed it over mj cheeks, once more parting the 
curls on my temples, and playing with my hair, with in- 
fantile fondness. 

" Miles," the dear angel whispered, utterance beginning 

to fail her — " do you remember what mother told us about 

^ways speaking the truth ? You are a manly boy, brother, 

and have too much pride to say anything but the truth ; I 

wish Rupert were as frank." 

This was the first, the last, the only intimation I had ever 
heard from Grace, of her being conscious of any defect in 
Rupert's character. Would to God she had seen this im- 
portant deficiency earlier 1 though this is wishing a child to 
possess the discernment and intelligence of a woman. The 
nand was still on my cheek, and I would not have had it 
removed at that bitter moment to have been well assured of 
Lucy's love. 

** See," my sister resumed, though she now spoke merely 
/^ in a whisper -«" how brown his cheek is, though his " 
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head is white. I doubt if mother would know him, Lucy. 
b Rupert's cheek as brown as this, dear V\ 

^' Rupert has not been ns much exposed of late as Miles," 
Lucy answered huskily, Grace's arm still clinging to her 
neck. 

The well-known voice appeared to awaken a new train of 
thought. 

^' Lucy," my sister asked, '' are you as fond of Miles as 
we both used to be, when children V\ 

" I have always had, and shall ever retain, a deep afiec- 
tion for Miles Wallingford," Lucy answered, steadily. 

Grace now turned towards me, releasing her hold of 
Lucy's neck, from pure inability to sustain it; and she 
fastened her serene blue eyes on my countenance, whence 
they never deviated while she breathed. My tears were un« 
controllable, and they seemed to perplex rather that distress 
her. Of a sudden, we heard her voice aloud, speaking 
gently, but with a fervour that rendered it distinct. The 
words she uttered were full of the undying affection of a 
heart that never turned away from me for a single instant ; 
no, not even in the petulance of childhood. *' Almighty 
Father," she said, *^ look down from thy mercy-seat on this 
dear brother — keep him for thyself; and, in thy good time, 
call him, through the Saviour's love, to thy mansions of 
bliss." 

These were the last words that Grace Wallingford ever 
spoke. She lived ten minutes longer ; and she died on my 
bosom like the infant that breathes its last in the arms of its 
mother. Her lips moved several times ; once I fancied I 
caught the name of *' Lucy," though I have reason to think 
she prayed for us all, Rupert included, down to the moment 
•he ceased to exist* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

** There have been sweet linging voices 
In your walks that now are still ; 
There are seats left Toid, in yoai earthly homes, 
Which non^ again may fiU.** 

Mrs. Hemans. 

I NKTSR saw the body of my sister, afler I handed it, re* 
sembiing a sleeping infant, to the arms of Lucy. Ther« is a 
sort of mania m some, a morbid curiosity, to gaze on the 
features of the dead ; but, with me, it has ever been the re* 
verse. I had been taken to the family room to contemplate 
and weep over the faces of both my parents, but this was at 
an age when it became me to be passive. I was now at a 
time of life when I might be permitted to judge for myself; 
and, as soon as I began to think at all on the subject, which 
was not for some hours* however, I resolved that the laat 
look of love, the sweet countenance, sinking in death it 1$ 
true, but still animate and beaming with the sentiments of 
her pure heart, should be the abiding impression of my 
sister's form. I have cherished it ever since, and often 
have I rejoiced that I did not permit any subsequent images 
of a corpse to supplant it. As respects both my parents* 
the images leA on my mind, for years and years, was pain- 
ful rather than pleasing. 

Gracc^s body was no sooner out of my arms, I had 
scarcely imprinted the last long kiss on the ivory-like bqt 
still warm forehead, than I lefl the house. Clawbonny had 
no impertinent eyes to drive a mourner to his closet, and I 
felt as if it were impossible to breathe unless I could obtain 
the freedom of the open air. As I crossed the little lawn, 
the wails from the kitchens reached me. Now that the in- 
valid could no longer be disturbed by their lamentations, the 
unsophisticated negroes gave vent to their feelings without 
reserve. I heard their outcries long afler every oSier sound 
from the house was lost on my ear. 



I held my way along the road, with no other view but tq 
escape from the scene I had just quitted, and entered tha 
very little wood which might be said to have been the las( 
objei^t of the external world that liad attracted my aister't 
Rttentioji. Here everything reminded me of the past ; of ib^ 
days of childhood and youth ; of the manner in which the 
four Clawbonny children had lived together^ and roamed 
these very thickets, in confidence and love. I sat in that 
wood i\n hour ; a strange, unearthly hour it seemed to me 1 
I saw Grace's angel countenance imprinted on the leaves, 
heard her low but gay laugh, as she was wont to let it be 
heard in the hours of happiness, and the tones of her gentle 
voice sounded in my ears almost as familiarly as in life. 
Rupert and JLiUcy were there too. I saw them, heard themi 
and tried -to enter into their innocent merriment, as I had 
done of old ; but fearful glimpses of the sad truth would io« 
ierpose, in time to break the charm. 

When I lefl that little wood, it was to seek a larger cover, 
and fields farther removed from the house. It was dark 
before I thought of returning ; all that time was passed in a 
species of mystical hallucination, in which the mind was 
iost in scenes foreign to those actually present. 1 saw Grace's 
sweet image everywhere ; I heard her voice at every turn. 
Now she was the infant I was permitted to drag in her little 
wagon, the earliest of all my impressions of that beloved 
sister; then,^she was following me as I trundled my hoop; 
OQKt catne her little lessons in morals, and warnings against 
doing wrong, or some grave but gentle reproof for errors 
actually committed ; afler which, I saw her in the pride of 
youqg womanhood, lovely and fitted to be loved, the sharer 
of my confidence, and one capable of entering into all my 
plans of life. How oflen that day did the murmuring of a 
brook or the humming of a bee become blended in my ima- 
gination with the song, the laugh, the call, or the prayers 
of that beloved sister whose spirit had ascended to heaven, 
and who was no nnore to mingle in my concerns or those 
of life! 

At one time I had determined to pass the night abroad, 

find commune with the stars, each of which I fancied, in 

lurn, as they began slowly to show themselves in the vault 

Itbovf^ might be the abiding-place of tha departed spirit. If 

10* 
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I thought 80 much and so intensely of Grace, I thought also 
of Lucy. Nor was good Mr. Hardinge entirely forgotten. 
I felt for their uneasiness, and saw it was my duty to return. 
Neb, and two or three others of the blacks, had been look- 
ing for me in all directions but that in which I wa^ and I 
felt a melancholy pleasure as I occasionally saw these sim- 
ple-minded creatures meet and converse. Their gestures, 
their earnestness, their tears, for I could see that they were 
often weeping, indicated alike that they were speaking of 
their ^' young mistress ;" kow they spoke, I wanted no other 
communications to understand. 

Ours had ever been a family of love. My father, manly, 
affectionate, and strongly attached to my mother, was admi- 
rably suited to sustain that dominion of the heart which the 
last had established from her earliest days at Clawbonny. 
This power of the foelings had insensibly extended itself to 
the slaves, who seldom ]liiled to manifest how keenly alive 
they all were to the interests and happiness of their owners. 
Among the negroes there was but one who was considered 
as fallen below his proper level, or who was regarded as an 
outcast. This was an old follow who bore the name of 
Vulcan, and who worked as a blacksmith on the skirts of 
the farm, having been named by my grandfather with the 
express intention of placing him at the anvil. This fellow's 
trade caused him to pass most of his youth in an adjacent 
Tillage, or hamlet, where unfortunately he bad acquired 
habits that unsuited him to live as those around him were 
accustomed to live. He became in a measure alienated from 
us, drinking, and otherwise living a life that brought great 
•candal on his sable connections, who were gathered more 
elosely around the homestead. Nevertheless, a death, or a 
return home, or any important event in the family, was sure 
to bring even Vulcan back to his allegiance; and, for a month 
afterwards, he would be a reformed man. On this occasion 
he was one of those who were out in the fields and woods in 
quest of me, and he happened to be the very individual by 
whom I was discovered. 

The awe-struck, solemn manner in which the reckless 
Vulcan approached, were all other proofs wanting, would, 
have proclaimed the weight of the blow that had follen on 
Oawbonnj. The eyes of ibia iUtow wera always red, bal 
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it was easy to see that even he had been shedding tears. 
He knew he was no favourite; seldom came near me, unless 
it were to excuse some of his neglects or faults, and lived 

Snder a sort of ban for his constantly recurring misdeeds. 
Nevertheless, a common cause of grief now gave him confi* 
dence, and Neb himself could hardly have approached nne 
with a manner of more easy but respectful familiarity. 

*' Ah ! Masser Mile ! Masser Mile !** Vulcan exclaimed, 
certain that we felt alike on this topic, if on no other ; ^ poor 
young missus ! when we ebber get 'noder like «Ae /" 
, *'My sister is in heaven, Vulcan, where I hope all at 
Clawbonny, blacks as well as whites, will endeavour to meet 
her, by living m a manner that will improve the mercy of 
God." 

" You t^'nk dat poaserbul^ Masser Mile f demanded the 
old man, fixing his dull eyes on me, with an earnest intent- 
ness that proved he had not entirely lost all sensibility to 
his moral condition. ^ 

'* All things are possible with Grod, Vulcan. Keeping him 
and his commandments constantly in mind, you may still 
^hope to see your young mistress, and to share in her happi- 
ness." 

" Wonnerful !" exclaimed the old man ; " dat would be a 
great conserlation. Ah I Masser Mile, how oflen she come 
when a little lady to my shop door, and ask to sec 'e spark 
fly ! Miss Grace hab a great taste for blacksmitMn', and a 
great knowledge too. I do t'ink, dat next to some oder t'ing, 
she lub to see iron red-hot, and 'e horse shod !" 

" You have come to look for me, Vulcan, and I thank you 
for this care. I shall return to the house presently ; you 
need give yourself no furthor trouble. Remember, old man, 
that the only hope that remains of either of us ever seeing 
Miss Grace again, is in living as Mr. Hardinge so oflen tells 
us all we ought to live." 

* " Wonnerful I" repeated old Vulcan, whose mind and 
feelings were in a happy condition to receive such a lesson. 
" Yes, sahy Masser Mile ; she come 'to my shop to see *e 
spark fly ; — I shall miss her like a darter." 

This was a specimen of the feelings that prevailed among 
the negroes, though the impression on most of the others 
ims more lasting than that made on the blacksmith, whom I 



DOW dismissed, taking the path myself that led to the house 
It was quite dark wheo I crossed the lawn. A figure was 
just visible in the shadows of the piazza, and I was on the 
point of turning in the direction of a side door, in order to 
•void the meeting, when Lucy advanced eagerly to the edge 
of the steps to receive me. 

^'Oh ! Miles — dear Miles, how happy I am to see you 
again," the precious girl said, taking my hand with the 
warmth and frankness of a sister. '* My father and myself 
have been very uneasy about you ; my father, indeed, has 
walked towards the rectory, thinking you may have gone 
thither." 

*' I have boen with you, and Grace, and your father, my 
good Lucy, ever since we parted. I am more myself now, 
however, and you need feel no further concern on my ac- 
count. I thank you from the bottom of my heart for that 
which you have already felt, and will give you no further 
concern." 

The manner in which Lucy now burst into tears betrayed 
the intensity of the feelings that had been pent up in her 
bosom, and the relief she found in my assurances. She did 
not scruple, even, about leaning on my shoulder, so long as 
the paroxysm lasted. As soon as able to command herself, 
however, she wiped her eyes, again took my hand with 
confiding affection, looked anxiously towards me as tte 
•aid, soothingly — 

" We have met with a great loss. Miles ; one that even 
time cannot repair. Neither of us can ever find another to 
fill the place that Grace has occupied. Our lives cannot be 
lived over again ; we cannot return to childhood ; feel as 
children ; love as children ; live as children ; and grow up 
together, as it might be, with one heart, with the same views, 
the same wishes, the same opinions ; I hope it is not pre- 
suming on too great a resemblance to the departed angel, 
if I add, th^ same principles*" 

'' No, Lucy ; the past, for us, is gone for ever. Clawbonoy 
will never again be the Clawbonny it was." 

There was a pause, during which I fancied Lucy Wfif 
toggling to repress some fresh burst of emotion. 

"Yet, Miles," she nresently resumed, "we could noi-Qsk 
tQ l^vt h0K it^lMi ft^m tifjik\ him vhich we hftve 90 mwk 
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tcason to believe she b even* now enjoying. In a short time 
Grace will be to you and me a lorely and grateful image of 
goodness, and virtue, and afiection ; and we shall have a 
saddened, perhaps, but a deep-felt pleasure in remembering 
how much we enjoyed of her afiection, and how closely ^le 
was united to us both in life.'' 

^That will be infleed a link between us two, Lucy, that 
I trust may withstand atl the changes and withering selfish- 
ness of the world !" 

<* I hope it may. Miles," Lucy answered, in a low voice ; 
and, as 1 fancied at the moment, with an embarrassment 
that I did not fail to attribute to the consciousness she felt 
of Andrew Drewett's claims on all such intimate association 
of feeling. " We, who have known each other from children, 
can scarcely want causes for continuing to esteem and to 
rsCTrd each other with afiection.'' 

Lucy now appeared to think she might trust me to my< 
self, and she \ed the way into the house. I did not see her 
again until Mr. Hardinge caused the whole household to be 
assembled at evening prayers. The meeting of the family 
that night was solemn and mournful. For myself, I fancied 
that the spirit of Grace was hovering around us ; more than 
once did I fancy that I heard her sweet voice mingling in 
the petitions, or leading the service, as was her practice on 
those occasions when our good guardian could not attend* 
I observed all the negroes looking at me with solicitude, like 
those who reco^ised my right to feel the blow the deepest 
It was a touching evidence of respectful interest that each 
man bowed to me reverently, and each woman curtsied, as 
be or she lefl the room. As for Chloe, sobs nearly choked 
her ; the poor girl having refused to quit the body of her 
mistress except for that short mom^t. I thought Lucy 
would have remained with her father and m3r8elf for a few 
minutes, but for the necessity of removing this poor heart- 
Stricken creature, who really felt as if the death of her 
young mistress was a loss of part of her own existence. 

I have already dwelt on the circumstances attending the 
death of Grace longer than I intended, and shall now cease 
to harass my own feelings, or to distress those of my readers 
bgr unnecessarily enlarging on more of the details. The next 
three or four daya pmdueed the usual calm ; aad though it 
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was literally years ere Lucy or myBelf ceased altogether to 
weep for her loss, we both obtained the self-commaod that 
was necessary for the discharge of our ordinary duties* 
Grace, it w31 be remembered, died of a Sunday, about the 
usual hour for dinner. Agreeably to the custom of the 
country, in which there is usually a little too much of an 
indecent haste in disposing of the dead, owing in some degree 
to climate, however, the funeral would have taken place oa 
Wednesday, and that would have been delaying twenty-four 
hours longer than might have been granted in most cases ; 
but Mr. Hardinge, who gave all the directions, had named 
Thursday noon as the hour for the interment. We had few 
relatives to expect ; most of those who would have been 
likely to attend, had circumstances admitted of it, living in 
distant places that rendered it inconvenient, and indeed 
scarcely possible. 

I passed most of the intervening time in my study, reading 
and indulging in such contemplations as naturally suggest 
themselves to the mourner. Lucy, dear girl^ had written 
me two or three short notes, asking my wishes on various 
points ; among other things, when I wished to pay a last 
visit to the body. My answer to this question brought her 
' to my room, with some little surprise of manner ; for she 
had been so much with Grace, living and dead, as to think 
it strange one who had loved her so well while living should 
not desire to take a final look at the beautiful remains. I 
explained m^ feelings on this head, and Lucy seenied struck 
with them. 

*' I am not sure you will not have decided wisely, MileS)** 
she said — << the picture being one too precious to destroy. 
You will be gratified in knowing, however, that Grace re* 
sembles an angel qmtJb as much in death as she did in life ; 
all who have seen her being struck with the air of peacefbl 
tranquillity her features now present." 

" Bless you — bless you, Lucy — this is all-sufHcient. I 
did wish for some such assurance, and am now content." 

** Several of your family are in the house, Miles, in readi- 
ness to attend the funeral ; a stranger has just arrived who 
seems to have'som^ such cfesire, too, though his face is un* 
known to all at the place. He has asked to see you with 
oamfistnosa that my father scaice knows how to refuse.'' 
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** Let him come here, then, Lucy. 1 can only suppose it 
io he some one of the many persons Grace has served ; her 
abort life was all activity in that particular/' 

Lucy^s face did not corroborate that notion ; but she with« 
drew to let my decision be known. In a few minutes a 
large, hard-featured, but not ill-looking man approaching 
filly, entered my room, walked up to me with tears in his 
eyes, squeezed my hand warmly, and then seated himself 
.without ceremony. He was attired like a thriving country- 
man, though his language, accent, and manner denoted one 
superior to the ordinary run of those with whom he was 
Otherwise associated in externals. I had to look at him a 
ijBcond time ere I could recognise Jack Wallingford, my 
fbther's bachelor cousin, the western land-holder. 

. ** I see by your look, cousin Miles, that you only half* 
remember me," ray visitor ren^rked ; " I deeply regret that 
I am obliged to renew our acquaintance on so melancholy 
an occasion." 

'* There are so few of us left, Mr. Wallingford, that this 
kindness will be doubly appreciated*," I answered. ^' If I 
did not give orders to have you apprised of the loss we have 
all sustained, it is because your residence is so far from 
Clawbonny as to render it improbable you could have re- 
ceived t|}e intelligence in time to attend the solemn ceremony 
that remains to be performed. I did intend to write to you, 
when a little better fitted to perform such a duty." 

" I thank you, cousin. The blood and name of Walling- 
ford are very near and dear to me, and Clawbonny has 
always seemed a sort of home." 

" The dear creature who now lies dead under its roof, 
cousin John, so considered you ; and you may be pleased to 
know that she wished me to leave you this property in my 
will the last timel went to sea, as of the direct line, a Wal- 
lingford being the proper owner of Clawbonny. In that 
particular, she preferred your claims to her own." 

" Ay, this agrees with all I ever heard of the angel," an- 
swered John VVallingford, dashing a tear from his eyes, a 
circumstance that gave one a favourable opinion of his 
heart. " Of course you refused, and lefl the property to 
herself, who had a better right to it." 
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'< I did sir ; though she threatened to transfer it to you, 
the moment it became her's." 

** A threat she would have found it difficult to execute, as 
I certainly would have refused to receive it. We a^e half 
savages, no doubt, out west of the bridge ; but our lands are 
beginning to tell in the markets, and we count already some 
rich men among- us." 

This was said with a self-satisfied manner, that my cousin 
WQS a little too apt to assume when property became the 
subject of conversation. I had occasion several times that 
day, even, to remark that he attached a high value to money ; 
though, at the same time, it struck me that most of his no- 
tions were just and honourable. He quite worked his way 
into my favour, however, by the respect he manifested for 
Claw bonny, and all that belonged to it. So deep was this 
veneration, that I began to think of the necessity of making 
sr new will, in order to bequeath him the place in the event 
of my dying without heirs, as I now imagined must sooner 
or later occur. As Lucy was not likely to be my wife, no 
one else, I fkncied, ever should be. I had nearer relations 
than Jack Wallingfbrd, some of whom were then in the 
house; cousins-german by botli father and mother; but 
they were not of the direct line ; and I knew that Miles the 
First would have made this disposition of the plaoe, could 
he have foreseen events, and had the law allowed it. Then 
Grace had wished such an arrangement, and I had a sad 
happiness in executing all the known wishes of my sister. 

The funeral did not occur until the day afler the arrival 
of John Wallingford, who accidentally heard of the death 
that had occurred in the family, and came uninvited to at- 
tend the obsequies, as has been mentioned. I passed most 
of the evening in the company of this relative, with whom I 
became so much pleased as to request he would walk with, 
me next day as second nearest of kin. This arrangement, 
as I ^ad reason to know in the end, gave great o&nce to 
several who stood one degree nearer in blood to the deceased, 
though not of her name. Thus are we constituted ! — wb 
will quarrel over a grave even, a moment that should lay' 
open eternity to our view, with all its immense consequencei' 
and accompaniments, in order to vindicate feelings and pa^ 
■ions that can only interest us, as it might be, for a day. 
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Fortunately I knew nothing of the offence that was taken at 
the time, nor did I see any of my kinsmen but John Wal- 
lingft>rd that evening ; his presence' in my room being owing 
altogether to a certain self-possession and an d piomb that 
caused him to do very much as he pleased in such matters. 

I rose on the following morning at a late hour, and with a 
heaviness at the heart that was natural to the occasion. It 
was a lovely summer^s day ; but all in and around Claw- 
bonny wore the air of a Sunday. The procession was to 
form at ten o'clock ; an<), as I cast my eyes from my win- 
dow, I could see the negroes moving about on the lawns, 
and in the lanes, attired in their best, but wearing no holiday 
faces. It seemed to me to be a species of unnatural Sabbath, 
{possessing all its solemnity, its holy stillness, its breathing 
calm, but wanting in that solacing spirit of peace which is 
80 apt to be imparted to the day of rest in the country, most 
particularly at that season of the year. Several of the 
neighbours, who did not belong to Clawbonny, were begin- 
ning to appear; and I felt the necessity of dressing in order 
to be in readiness for what was to follow. 
. 'I had eaten alone in my little study or library from the 
time my sister died, and had seen no one since my return to 
the house, the servants excepted, besides my guardian, Lucy, 
and John Wallingford. The last had taken a light supper 
with me the previous night ; but he was then breakfasting 
with the rest of the guests in the family eating-room, Mr* 
Hardioge doing the honours of the house. 

As for myself, I found my own little table prepared with 
its cofiee and light meal, us I had ordered before retiring. 
It had two cups, however, and a second plate had been laid 
in addition to my own. I pointed to this arrangement, and 
demanded of the old white-headed house-servant, who was 
in waiting, what it meant. 

" Miss Lucy, sah — she say she mean to breakfast wid 
Masser Mile, dis mornin\ sah." 

Even the accents of this negro were solemn and sad as 
he made this familiar explanation, like those of a man who 
was conscious of having reached an hour and an occasion 
that called for peculiar awe. I bade him let Miss Lucy know 
that I was in the study. 
^ Vol. L — 11 
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** Ah, Masser Mile,'* added the old man, with tears in his 
eyes as he left the room, ^ Miss Lucy 'e only young nnssus 
now, sah !" 

In a few miniites Locy joined me. She was in deep black 
of course, and that may have add^ to the appearance of 
paleness ; but no one could be deceived in the manner iii 
which the dear girl had moucoed and wept since we parted. 
The subdued expression of her face ga^e it a peculiar sweet- 
ness ; and, in spite of the absence of colour, I thought, as 
Lucy advanced towards me, both hands extended, and a 
smile of anxious inquiry on her lips, that she had never 
appeared more lovely. I did not hesitate about pressing 
those hands with fervour, and of kissing the warm though 
colourless cheek. All this passed as it might have done 
between an afiectionate brother and sister, neither of us 
thinking, I am persuaded, of aught but the confidence and 
friendship of childhood. 

^' This is kind of you, dear Lucy,** I said, as we took our 
seats at the little table; **my cousin John Waliingfbrd, 
though a good man in the main, is scarcely near enoughs 
or dear enough, to be admitted at a time like this." 

"I have seen him," Lucy replied — the tremour in her 
voice showing how hard she found it to avoid melting in 
tears, " and rather like him. I believe he was a favourite 
with mamma Wallingford," so Lucy was accustomed to call 
my mother, ** and that ought to be a high recommendation 
with us, Miles." 

*' I am disposed to like him, and shall endeavour to keq> 
up more intercourse with him than I have hitherto done. It 
h as we begin to find ourselves alcNoe in the world, Lucy, 
that we first feel the necessity of counting blood and kin, 
and of looking around us for support." 

*< Alone you are not, Miles, and never can be while I and 
my dear father live. We are certainly nearer to you than 
any that now remain among your blood relatives I You can 
neither sufier nor be happy without our partaking in the 
feelings." 

This was not said without an effort ; that much I cbuld 
detect; yet it was said firmly, and in a way that lefl no 
doubt of its entire sincerity. I even wished there had be^ 
less of nature and mors of hesitation i6 tlie diQiir gitA 
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tntoner while she was endeavouring to assure me of the 
sympathy she felt in my happiness or unhappiness. But the 
.waywardness of a passion as tormenting, and yet as delight- 
ful as love, seldom leaves us just or reasonable. « 

Lucy and I then talked of the approaching cerennony. 
Each of us was grave and sorrowful, but neither indulged 
in any outward signs of grief. We knew the last sad offices 
were to be performed, and had braced ourselves to the dis- 
.charge of this melancholy duty. It was not customary with ^ 
the females of purely New York families of thie class of the /^ 
'Hardinges, to be present at the performance of the funeral 
rites ; but Lucy told me she intended to be in the little churcht 
and to share in as much of the religious offices as were per- 
formed within the building. In a population as mixed as 
ours has become, it is not easy to say what is dnd what is 
not now a national or state usage, on such an occasion ; bat 
J knew this was going farther than was usual for one of 
Lucy's habits and opinions, and I expressed a little surprise 
at her determination. 

*' Were it at any other funeral, I would not be present. 
Miles,'' she said, the tremour of her voice sensibly increas- 
ing ; " but I cannot divest myself of the idea that the spirit 
of Grace will be hovering near ; that the presence of her 
more than sister will be acceptable. Whatever the Provi- 
dence of God may have ordered for the dear departed, I 
Icnow it will be crateful to myself to join in the prayers of 
the church — besides,! am not altogether without the womanly 
feeling of wishing to watch over the form of Grace while it 
remains above ground. And now. Miles, brother, friend, 
Grace's brother, or by whatever endearing term I may ad- 
dress you," added Lucy, rising, coming to my side of the 
table, and taking my hand, " I have one thing to say that I 
alone can say, for it would never suggest itself as necessary 
to my dear father." 

I looked earnestly at Lucy's sweet countenance, and saw 
it was full of concern— I had almost said of alarm. 

<' I believe I understand you, Lucy," I answered, though 
9 sensation at the throat nearly choked mer— f'Bupert is 
Iicfer 

'^He is. Miles; I implore you to remember what woidd 
be the wishes, of her who is ik>w ^•sfuot in haav^it*— ^^^ 
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Her enlreaties, her tears would implore of you, bad not God 
placed a barrier between us.** 

«« I understand you, Lucy** — was the husky reply — « I 
do remember all vou wish, though that recoilectioo is un- 
necessary. I would rather not see him ; but never can I 
forget that he is your brother I" 

'* You will see as little of him as possible, Miles — bless 
you, bless you, for this forbearance !** 

I felt Lucy's hasty but warm kiss on my forehead as she 
quitted the room. It seemed to me a seal of a compact be-^ 
tween us that was far too sacred ever to allow me to dream 
of violating it. 

I pass over the details of the funeral procession. Thb 
last was ordered us is usual in the country, the friends fol- 
lowing the body in vehicles or on horseback, according to 
circumstances. John Wallinglbrd went with me agreeably 
to my own arrangement, and the rest took their places in 
the order of consanguinity and age. I did not see Rupert 
in the procession at all, though I saw little beside the hearse 
that bore the body of my only sister. When we reached the 
church-yard, the blacks of the family pressed forward to 
bear the coffin into the building. Mr. Hardinge met us there, 
and then commenced those beautiful and solemn rites which 
seldom fail to touch the hardest heart. The rector of St. 
MichaePs had the great excellence of reading all the offices 
of the church as if he felt them ; and, on this occasion, the 
deepest feelings of the heart seemed to be thrown into his 
accents. I wondered how he could get on ; but Mr. Hardinge 
felt himself a servant of the altar, standing in his master s 
house, and ready to submit to his will. Under such circum- 
stances it was not a trifle that could unman him. The spirit 
of the divine communicated itself to me. I did not shed a 
tear during the whole of the ceremony, bht felt myself sus- 
tained by the thoughts and holy hopes that ceremony was 
adapted to inspire. I believe Lucy, who sat in a far como. 
of the church, was sustained in a similar manner ; for I 
heard her low sweet voice mingling in the responses. Lip 
service I Let those who would su&titute their own crude 
impulses for the sublime rites of our liturgy, making ilV 
dieested forms the supplanter of k ritual carefully and de» 
fmitAj pMpatvd, lislMi td one d* tbdr own aeni-conmsft* 
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txMial addresses to the Almighty over a grave, and then 
hearken to these venerable rites, and learn humility. Such 

ikien never approach sublimity, or the sabered character that 
should be impressed on a* funeral. ceremony, except when 
they borrow a fragment here and there from the very ritual 
they aflfect to con<kmn. In their eagerness to dissent, they 
have been guilty qf the weakness of dissenting, so far as 
forms are concerned, from some of the loftiest, most com- 
prehensive, most bonsolatory and most iustructive passages 
of the inspired book I 

It was a terrible moment when the first clod of the valley 
fell on my sister^s coffin. God sustained me under tli6 
ahockd I neither groaned nor wept. When Mr. Hardinge 
returned the customary thanks to those who had assembled 
to assist me " in burying my dead out of my sight," I had 

' even sufficient fortitude to bow to the little crowd, and to 
walk steadily away. It is true, that John Wallingford very 
kindly took my arm to sustain me, but I was not conscious 
of wanting any support. I heard the sobs of the blacks as 
they crowded around the grave, which the men anuHig them 
insisted on filling with their own hands, as if ''Miss Grace" 
oould only rest with their administration to her wants ; and 
I waa told not one of th#m left the spot until the place had 
resumed all the appearance of freshness and verdure which 
it possessed before the spade had been applied. The same 
foses, removed with care, were restored to their former 
beds ; and it would not have been easy for a stranger to 
discover that a new-made grave lay by the side of ^hose of 
the late Captain Miles Wallingford and his much*respected 
widow. Still it was known to all in that vicinity, and many 
a pilgrimage was made to the spot within the next fortnight, 
the young maidens of the adjoining farms in particular 
coming to visit the grave of Grace Wallingford, the *' Lily 
of Clawbonny," as she bad once been styi^. 
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''I loMw t|wl w nntd pari— no powtr oould (Mkv» 
Th J quiet foodaett fixnn an eajlj grave : 
Tfaiose eyee ao diiD,.though kind each glaaea tkej eaat, 
Lookiiig a tkter^ ftndneia to the last; 
Th J lifMi sohflde, that gantl j ^finmfd mj dieek ; 
Tb J voice— «la8 ! Thoa eouM'st but tiy to apeak »— > 
AU told UiT doom; I ftU it at my heart; 
The abaft, oad itrtiBk-^I knew that we moat part** 

Snuomb 

It is not etmy to describe the seMation of loss that eaine 
ever me after the interment of my sister. It is then we 
completely feel tlie privation with which we have met. The 
body is removed from out of our sight ; the places that 
knew them shall know them no more ; there is an end to 
idl eommunton, even by the agency of sight, the lest of the 
/ senses to k)8e its hold on the departed, and a void ensts in 
the pkiee once occupied. I Mt all this very keenly, for more 
tiian a month, but most keenly during the short tiipe I 
remained at Clawbonay. The task before me, however, 
will not alkyw me to dwell on these proofs of sorrow, nor do 
I know that the reader could derite much advantajge from 
tiieir exhibition. 

I did not see Rupert at the fbneral. That he was there 
I knew, but either he, himself, or Lucy for him^ had man* 
aged so well, as not to obtrude his person on my sight 
John Wallingfor^, who well knew my external or visrole 
relation to all the Hardinges, thinking to do me a pleasure^ 
mentioned, as the little procession returned to the hous^ 
(hat young Mr. Hardfnge had, by dint of great actnr^, 
succeeded in reaching Cfft«d)onny in time for the funeraL 
I fancy that Lucy, under the pretence of wishing hb escort, 
contrived to keep her brother at the rectory during the time 
I was abroad. 

On reaching the house, I saw all my connexions, and ' 
thanked them in person for this proof of their Twect for 
the deceased. This little duty-performed, all but Jbnn Wal« 
lingford todk thiur leave, and I was soon left in the filaot 
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afeiie with my bachelor cousin. What a hooae it was! 
and what a house it continued to be as long as I remained 
at Clawbonny! The servants moved about it stealthily; 
Che merry laugh was no longer heard in the kitchen ; even 
the heavy-footed seemed to tread on air, and all around me 
appeared to be afraid of disturbing the slumbers of the 
dead. Never before, nor since, have I had occasion to feel 
how completely a negative may assume an affirmative cha- 
racter, and become as positive as if it had a real ezbtence. 
I thought I could see as well as feel my sister's absence 
from the scene in which she had once been so conspicuous 
an actor. 

As none of the Hardinges returned to dinner, the good 
divine writing a note to say he would see me in the evening 
after my connexions had withdrawn, John Walltngford and 
myself took that meal tete d ttie. My cousin, with the ap- 
parent motive of diverting my thoughts from dwelling on 
the recent scene, began to converse on subjects that he was 
right in supposing might interest me. Instead of flying oft 
to some topic so foreign to my feelings as constantly to 
recall the reason, he judiciously connecSisd the theme with 
my loss. 

^' I suppose you will go to sea again, as soon as your 
ship can be got ready, cousin Miles," he commenced, after 
we were left with the fruit and wine. ** These are stirring 
' times in commerce, and the idle man misses golden oppor- 
tunities." 

** Goki has no longe? any charm for me, cousin John," I 
answered gloomily* ** I am richer now than is necessary 
ibr my wants, and, as I shall probably never marry, I see 
no great use in toiling for more. Still, I shall go out in my 
own ship, and that as soon as possible. Here I would not 
pass the summer for the place, and I love the sea. Yes, 
yes ; I must make a voyage* to some part of Europe without 
delay. It is the wisest thing I can do." 

" That is hearty, and like a man ! There is none of your 
mopes about the Wallingfords, and I believe you to be of 
the true stock. But why never marry. Miles t Your father 
Was a sailor, and %e married, and a very good time I've 
nlways undef stood he had of it.'* 
''' '* My father was happy as a husband, and, did I imitate 
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his example, I should certainly marry, too. Nevertheless^ 
I feel I am to be a bachelor.'' 

^In that case, what will become of Clawbonoyl" de- 
manded Jack Wallingford, bluntly. 

I could not avoid smiling at the question, as I deemed him 
my heir, though the law would give it to nearer relatives, 
who were not of the name ; but it is probable that John, 
knowing himself to be so much my senior, had never thought 
of himself as one likely to outlive me. 

^< I shall make a new will, the instant I get to town, and 
leave Clawbonny to you," I answered steadily, and truly, 
for such a thought had come into my mind the instant I saw 
him. " You are the person best entitled to inherit it, and 
should you survive me, yours u shall be." 

*' Miles, I like that," exclaimed my cousin, with a strange 
sincerity, stretclffng out a hand to receive mine, which he 
pressed most warmly. " You are very right ; I ought to 
be the heir of this place, should you die without children, 
even thoujgh you left a widow." 

This was said so naturally, and was so much in con- 
formity with my own notions on the subject, that it did not 
80 much ofiend, as surprise me. I knew John Wallingford 
loved money, and, all men having a very respectful attach- 
ment to the representative of value, such a character inva- 
riablT means, that the party named sufiers that attachment 
to carry him too far. I wished, therefore, my kinsman had 
not made just such a speech; though it in no manner 
shook ray intentions in his favour. 

" You are more ready to advise your friends to get mar- 
ried, than to set the example," I answered, willing* to divert 
the discourse a little. " You, who must be turned of fifty, 
are still a bachelor." 

** And so shall I remain through life. There was a time 
I might have married, had I been rich ; and now I am rea- 
sonably rich, I find other things to employ my affections. 
Still, that is no reason you should not leave me Clawbonny, 
though it is not probable I shall ever live to inherit it. Not- 
withstanding, it is family property, and ought not to go out 
of the name. I was afraid, if you were lost at sea, or should 
die of any of those outlandish fevers that sailors sometimes 
take, the place would get into females, and there would no 
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knger be a Wallingford at Clawbonny. Miles, I do not 
grudge y<m the possession of the property the least in the 
world ; but it would make me very unhappy to know one 
of those Hazensy or Morgans, or Van-doT'Scharops had 
it.^ Jack had mentioned the names of the children of so 
many Miss Wallingfbrds, aunts or great-aunts, of mine, 
and cousins of his own.— ^* Some of them may be nearer 
to you, by a half-degree, or so, but none of them are as near 
to Clawbonny. It is Wallingford land, and Wallingford 
land it ought to remain." , 

I was amused in spite of myself, and felt a dispositioui 
now, to push the discourse further, in order better to under* 
stand my kinsman's character. 

*' Should neither of us two marry,*' I said, ** and both die 
bachelors, what would then be the fate of Clawbonny f ' 

*^ I have thought of all that. Miles, and here is my an* 
awer : Should such a thing hc4>pen, and there be no other 
Wallingford left, then no Wallingford would live to have 
his feelings hurt by knowing that a Vander-dunder-Schamp, 
or whatever these Dutchmen ought to be called, is living m 
his father's house; and no harm would be done. But, there 
are Wallingfbrds besides you and me." 

" This is quite new ; for I had supposed we two were the 
last." 

" Not so : Miles the first lefl two sons ; our ancestor, 
the eldest, and one younger, who removed into the colony 
of New Jersey, and whose descendants still exist. The 
survivors of us two might go there in quest of our heir, in 
the long run. But do not forget I come before these Jersey 
Blues, let them be who, or wlmt they may." 

I assured my kinsman he should come before them, and 
changed the discourse ; for, to own the truth, the manner jn 
which he spoke b^an to displease me. Making my apolo- 
gies, I retired to my own room, while John Wallingford went 
out, professedly with the intention of riding over the place 
of his ancestors, with a view to give it a more critical ex- 
amination than it had hitherto been in his power to do. 

It was quite dark, when I heard the arrival of the Har- 
dinges, as the carriage of Lucy drove up to the door. In 
a few minutes Mr. Hardinge entered the study. He first 
inquired after my health, and manifested the kind ioterait 
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he ha^ ever taken io my feelings ; after which, he prooeed^ 
ed: 

" Rupert 18 here,** he eaid, «• and I have hrought him over 
to see you. Both he and Lucy appeared to think it might 
be well not to disturb you to-ntf ht ; but I knew you better* 
Who should be at your snde at this bitter rtiomeiit^ my dear 
Miles, if it be not Rupert, your old friend and ptay-mate ; 

{our fellow truant, as one might say, and almost your 
rother?" 
Almost my brother ! Still I commanded myself. Grace 
had received my sc^eMfi SAsuraiices^ and so had Lu€y, and 
Rupert had nothing to apprehend. I even asked to see hintt^ 
desiring, at the same time, that it might be alone. I waited 
several minutes for Rupert's appearaHce, in vain. At length 
the door of my room opened, and Chloe brought me a note« 
It was from Lucy, and contained only these words-— ^ Miles, 
lor ker sake, fin* mine, command yourselfr" Dear creature! 
8he had no reason to be alarmed. The spirit of my sister 
seemed to me to be present ; and I could recall every ex« 
preseion of her angeKcountenance as it had passed before 
my eyes in the difierent interviews that preceded her death* 
At length Rupert appeared. He had been detained ln^ 
Lucy mil^ certain her note was i^e<^ved, when she permit- 
ted him to qtfit her side. His manner was fullN)r the con- 
sciousness of undeserving, and its humility aided my good 
resolutions. Had he advanced to take my hand ; had he 
attempted consolation ; had he, in short, behaved differently 
hi the main from what he actoafly did, I cannot say what 
might have been the consequences. But his deportment, at 
first, was quiet, respectful, distant rather than familiar, and 
he had the tact, or grace, or cautbn, not to make the smallest 
allusion to the sad occasion which had brought him to Claw- 
bonny. When 1 asked him to be seated, he declined the 
chair I o^red, a sign he intended the visit to be short. I 
was not sorry, and determined, at dnce, to make the inter- 
view as much one of business as possible. I had a sacred 
duty confided to me, and this might be as fit an occasion as 
could ofJer in which to acquit myself of the trust 

" I am glad so early an opporf unity has orffercd, Mr. Har- 
dinge," I said, as soon as the opening civi(ities were over, 
^to'MqMMt you with mil afiair that has been entrusted t$ 
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ine by Grace, and which f am anxious to dispose of as soon 
ks possible." 

"By Gra^e— by-Miss Wallingfbrd !" exclaimed Rupert, 
actually recoiling a step in surprise, if not absolutely in alarm 
^-— ^^ I shall feel honoured — ^that is, shall have a melancholy 
^ffratificatton in endeavouring to execute any of her wishes. 
No person commanded more of my respect, Mr. Walling- 
ford, and I shall always consider her one of the most amia- 
ble and admirable women with whom it was ever my happy 
fortune to be acquainted." 

I fiad no difficulty now in commanding myself, for it waa 
taasy to see Rupert scarce knew what he said. With such 
a man I saw no great necessity for using extraordinary de- ' 
licacy or much reserve. 

" You are doubtless aware of two things in our family 
history," I* continued, therefore, without circumlocution: 
^ one that my sister would have been mistress of a small 
fortune, had she reached the term of twenty-one years, and 
the other that she died at twenty." 

Rupert's surprise was now more natural, and I could see 
that his interest— -shame on our propensities for itl — was very 
natural, too^ 

" I am aware of both, and deeply deplore the last," he 
answered. 

** Being a minor, she had it toot in her power to make b,^ 
will, but her requests are legal legacies in my eyes, and I 
iStand pledged to her to see Ihem executed. She has left 
rather less than 822,000 in all ; with $500 of this money 
I am to present Lucy with some suitable memorial of her 
departed friend ; some small charitable dispositions are also 
to be made, and the balance, or the round sum of $20,000, 
is to be given to you." 

" To me, Mr. Wallingfbrd I — Miles 1 — Did you really say 
to me ?" 

"To you, Mr. Hardinge, — such is my sister's earnest 
request— and this letter will declare it, as from herself. I 
was to hand you this letter, when acquainting you with the 
bequest." I put Grace's letter into Rupert's hand, as I ' 
concluded, and I sat down to write, while he was reading it. 
Though employed at a desk for a minute or two, I could 
not avoid g^cing at Rupert, in order to ascertain the eSbeX 
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of the last words of her he had once professed to love. I 
would wish not to he unjust even to Rupert Hardinge. He 
was dreadfully agitated, and he walked the room, for some 
little time, without speaking. I even fancied I overheard 
a half-suppressed groan. I had the compassion to afiect 
to he engaged, in order to allow him to recover bis self-pos- 
session. This was soon done, as good impressions were 
not lasting in Rupert ; and I knew him so well, as soon to 
read in his countenance, gleanings of satisfaction at the 
prospect of being master of so large a sum. At the proper 
moment, I arose and resumed the subject. 

** My sister's wishes would be sacred with me," I said, 
even had she not received my promise to see them executed. 
''When a thing of this character is to be done, the sooner it 
is done the better. I have drawn a note at ten days, pay- 
able at the Bank of New York, and in your favour, for 
$20,000: it will not inconvenience me to pay it when due, 
and that will close the transaction." 

*' I am not certain, Wallingford, that I ought to receive 
80 large a sum — I do not know that my father, or Lucy, 
or indeed the world, would altogether approve of it." 

♦* Neither your father, nor Lucy, nor the world will know 
anything about it, sir, unless . you see fit to acquaint them 
I shall not speak of the bequest ; and I confess that, on 
my sister's account, I should prefer that you would not." 

** Well, Mr. Hardinge," answered Rupert, coolly putting 
the note into his wallet, " I will think of this request of 

r)or Grace's, and if I can possibly coqpply with her wishes, 
will certainly do so. There is little that she could ask 
that I would deny, and my effort will be to honour her me- 
mory. As I see you are distressed, I will now retire ; you 
shall know my determination in a few days." 

Rupert did retire^ taking my note for 820,000 with him. 
I made no efRnrt to detain him, nor was I sorry to hear he 
had returned to the rectory to pass the night, whither his 
sister went with him. The next day he proceeded to New 
York, without sending me any message, retaining the note 
however; and, a day or two later, I heard of him on his 
way to the springs to rejoin the party of the Mortons. 

John Wallingford^fl me the morning of the day after 
Um funerqj, promising to see me agiun in town. *' £)o not 
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fcrget the wili, Miles,'* said thai singular man, as he shook 
my hand, *' and be certain to let me see that provision in it 
about Clawbonny, before I go west of the bridge, again. 
Between relations of ihe aame name^ there should be no 
reserves in such matters." 

I scarce knew whether to smile or to look grave, at so 
•trange a request ; but I did not change my determination 
on the subject of the will, itself: feeling that justice required 
of me such a disposition of the property. I confess there 
were moments when I distrusted the character of one who 
could urge a claim of this nature in so plain a manner; and 
that, too, at an instant when the contemplated contingency 
■eeined the more probable from the circumstance that death 
had so recently been among us. Notwithstanding, there 
was so much frankness in my kinsman's manner, he ap. 
peered to sympathize so sincerely in my loss, and his 
opinions were so similar to my own, that these unpleasant 
twinges lasted but for brief intervals. On the whole, my 
opinion was very favourable to John Waliingford, and, as 
will be seen in the sequel, he soon obtained my entire confi- 
dence. 

After the departure of all my kindred, I felt, indeed, how 
completely I was left alone in the world. Lucy passed the 
night at the rectory, to keep her brother company, and good 
Mr. Hardinge, though thinking he remained with me to oflisr 
sympathy and consolation, found so many demands on his 
timey"^ that I saw but little of him. It is possible he under- 
stood me sufficiently well to know that solitude and reflec- 
tion, while the appearance of the first was avoided, were 
better for one of my temperament than any set forms of 
condolence. At any rate, he was at hand, while he said 
but little to mo on the subject ofiimy loss. 

At last I got through the day; and a long and dreary day 
it was to me. The evening came, bland, refreshing, bring- 
ing with it the softer light of a young moon. I was walking 
on the lawn, when the beauty of the night brought Grace 
and her tastes vividly to my mind, and, by a sudden impulse, 
I was soon swiftly walking towards her now silent grave. 
The highways around Clawbonny were never much fre- 
quented ; but at this hour, and so soon afler the solemn pro- 
cessMO it had so lately seen, no one was met oa the road 
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towards the church-yord. It was moDthsi indeed, afler dia 
funeral, that any of the slaves ventured into the latter by 
night; and, even during the day, they approached it with 
an awe that nothing could have inspired but the death of a 
Wallingford. Perhaps it was owing to my increased age 
and greater observation, but I fancied that these simple 
bdngs felt the death of their young mistress more than they 
bad felt that of my mother. 

8t. Michael's church-yard is beautifully ornamented with 
flourishing cedars. These trees had been cultivated with 
care, and formed an appropriate ornament for the place. 
>Al fine cluster of them shaded the graves of my family, and 
a rustic seat had been placed beneath their branch^, by 
order of my mother, who had been in the habit of passing 
hours in meditation at the grave of her husband. Grace 
and I, and Lucy, had oflen repaired to the same place at 
night, after my mother's death, and there we used to sit 
many an hour, in deep silence ; or, if utterance were given 
to a thought, it was in a respectful whisper* As I now 
approached this seat, I had a bitter satisfaction in remem- 
bering that Rupert had never accprnpanied us in these pious 
little pilgrimages.^ Even in the day of her greatest ascen- 
dancy, Grace had been unable to efiilist her admirer in an 
act so repugnant to his innate character. As for Lucy, her 
own fiimily lay on one side of that cluster of cedars, as mine 
lay on the other ; and oflen had I seen the dear young crea* 
tore weeping, as her eyes were riveted on the graven of 
relatives she had never known* But my mother had been 
ker mother, and for this friend she felt an attachment almost 
fts strong as that which was entertained by ourselves. I am 
not certain I ought not to say, an attachment quite as strong 
as our own. ' » 

I was apprehensive some visitors might be hovering near 
the grave of my sister at that witching hour, and I ap- 
proached the cedars cautiously, intending to retire unseen 
should such prove to be the case. I saw no one, however, 
and proceeded directly to the lin^ of graves, placing myself 
at the foot of the freshest and most newly made. Hardly 
was this done, when I heard the word " Miles !" uttered in 
a k>w, half-stifled exclamation. It was not easy for me to 
anataks tba voioa of Lucy ; aha was seatod ao near tiia 
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Im^ of a cedar that her dark dress had been confounded 
with the shadows of the tree. I went to the spot^ and took 
,t seat at her side. 

** I am not surprised to find you here,'' I said, taking thp 
dear girl's hand, by a sort of mechanfeal mode of mani^ 
festing afiection which had grown up between us from chikh> 
hood, rather than from any sudden impulae — **you that 
watched orer her so faithfully during the last hours of her 
existence.'* 

' *^ Ah ! Miles," returned a voice that was filled with sad- 
ness, ** how little did I anticipate this when you spoke of 
tracer Ml the brief interview we had at the theatre I" 

I understood my companion fully. Lucy had been edu- 
cated superior to cant and false morals. Her father drew 
accurate and manly distinctions between sin and the exac- 
tbns of a puritanical presumption that would set up its own 
narrow notions as the law of God ; and, innocent as she 
was, no thought of error was associated with the indulgence 
of her innocent pleasures. But Grace, suflfering and in 
sorrow, while she herself had been listening to the wonder- 
ful poems of Shakspeare, did present a painful picture to 
her mind, which, so far from being satisfied with what she 
had done in my sister's behalf, was tenderly reproachful on 
account of fancied omissions. 

" It is the will of God, Lucy," I answered. •* It must be 
our effort to be resigned." 

** If you can think thus, Miles, how much easier ought it 
101)0 for me 1 and, yet—" 

" Yet, what, Lucy ? I believe you loved my sister as afi 
fbctionately as I did myself, but I am sensitive on this point ; 
and, tender, true, warm as I know your heart to be, I can- 
not allow that even you loved her more." 

" It is not that, Miles — it is not that. Have I no cause 
of particular regret— no sense of shame — no feeling of deep 
humility to add to my grief for her loss ?" 

" I understand you, Lucy, and at once answer, no. Yon 
are not Rupert any more than Rupert is you. Let all others 
become what they may, you will ever remain Lucy Har- 
dinge." 

" I thank you, Miles," answered my companion, gently 
wwiiiig the hand that aliU Htained hars, '^and thank ]NMI 
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firom my heart. But your generous nature will not see this 
matter as others might. We were aliens to your tifood, 
dwellers under your own roof, received into the bosom of 
your own family, and were bound by every sacred obliga- 
tion to do you no wrong. I would not have my dear, up- 
right father know the truth for worlds.'^ 

" He never will know it, Lucy, and it is my earnest de« 
lire that we all forget it. Henceforth Rupert and I must be 
strangers, though the tie that exists between me and the rest 
of your family will only be drawn the closer for this sad 
event." 

** Rupert is my brother — ^" Lucy answered, though it was 
in a voice so low that her words were barely audible. 

<* You would not leave me quite alone in the world I" I 
said, with something like reproachful energy. 

'* No, Miles, no — that tie, as you have said, must and 
should last lor life. Nor do I wish you to regard Rupert 
as of old* It is impossible — improper even — but you caa 
concede to us some of that same indulgence which I am so 
willing to concede to you." 

^* Certainly — Rupert is your brother, as you say, and I 
do not wish you ever to regard him otherwise. He will 
marry Emily Merton, and I trust he may be happy. Herei 
over my sister's grave, Lucy, I renew the pledge already 
made to you, never to act on what has occurred." 

I got no answer to this declaration in words, but Luoy 
would actually have kissed my hand in gratitude had I per- 
mitted it. This I could not sufier, however, but raised her 
own hand to my lips, where it was held until the dear girl 
gently withdrew it herself. 

*^ Miles," Lucy said, after a long and thoughtful pause, 
** it is not good for you to remain at Clawbonny, just at this 
time. Your kinsman, John Wallingfbrd, has been here, and 
I think you like him. Why not pay him a visit? He re- 
sides near Niagara, * West of the Bridge,' as he calls it,* 
and you might take the opportunity of seeing the * Falls.' " 

* In the western part of the State of New York, there are several 
small lakes that lie nearly parallel to each other, and not far asunder, 
with lengths that vary from fifteen to forty miles. The outlet of one 
of these lakes— the Cayuga— lies hi the route of the great thorough- 
lk)n^B«flUG^aadaM«i|B of %«U«i» liBgtbi wss mklfibtmm 
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^ I understand you, Lucy, and am truly grateful for the 
interest you feel in my happiness. I do not intend to remaio 
long at Clawbonny, which 1 shall leave to-morrow — ^ 

" To-morrow 1" interrupted Lucy, and I thought like one 
who was alarmed. 

^ Does that appear too early ? I feel the necessity of 
occupation, as well as of a change of scene. You will 
remember I have a ship and interests, of moment to myaelf» 
to care for : I must turn my face, and move towards the 
east, instead of towards the west." 

'* You intend then. Miles, to pursue this profession of 
yours !" Lucy said, as I thought, with a little like gentle 
regret in her manner and tones. 

" Certainly — what belter can I do ? I want not wealtht 
I allow; am rich enough already for all my wants, but I 
have need of occupation. The sea is to my liking, I aim 
still young, and can afford a few more years on the water. 
I shall never marry — " Lucy started — " and having now 
no heir nearer than John Wallingfbrd" — 

" John Wallingford ! — you have cousins much nearer 
than he !'' 

^* That is true ; but not of the old line. It was Grace's 
wish that I should leave our cousin John the Clawbonny 
property at least, whatever I do with the rest. You are so 
rich now as not to need it, Lucy ; else would I leave every 
shilling to you." 

" I believe you would, dear Miles," answered Lucy, with 
fervent warmth of manner. " You have ever been all that 
is good and kind to me, and I shall never forget it." 

" Talk of my kindness to you, Lucy, when you parted 
with every cent you had on earth to give me the gold you 
possessed, on my going to sea. I am almost sorry you are 
now so much richer than myself, else would I certainly 
make you my heir." 

" We will not talk of money any longer in this sacred 
olace," Lucy answered tremulously. '^ What I did as a 

aeroM it. From this circumstance has arisen the expression of sty* 
hif • ** West of the Brid£re ;" meaning the frontier counties, whi«i 
delude, among other districts, that which is also known as the ** Q«« 
Country.*' 
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ibolish girl you will forget ; we were but children die&» 
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So Lucy did not wish me to remember certain paesaget 
in our earlier youth ! Doubtless her present relations to 
Andrew Drewett rendered the recollection delicate, if not 
unpleasant. I thought this less like herself than was her 
wont— Lucy, who was usually so simple-minded, so aiTec- 
yonate, so frank and so true. Nevertheless, love is an en- 
grossing sentiment, as I could feel in my own case, and it 
might be that its jealous sensitiveness took the alarm at even 
that which was so innocent and sincere. The efiect of these 
oonsiderations, added to that of Lucy's remark, was to 
change the discx)urse, and we conversed long, in melancholy 
sadness, of her we had lost, ibr this life, altogether. 

/* We may live, ourselves, to grow old. Miles,*" Lucy ob- 
■erved, " but never shall we cease to remember Grace as 
she was, and to love her memory, as we loved her dear self 
in life. There has not been an hour since her death, that I 
have not seen her sitting at my side, and conversing in sis- 
terly confidence, as we did from infancy to the day she 
ceased toiive!" 

As Lucy said this, she rose, drew her shawl around her, 
and held out her hand to take leave, for I had spoken of an 
intention to quit Clawbonny early in the morning. The 
tears the dear girl shed might have been altogether owing 
to our previous conversation, or I might have had a share 
in producing them. Lucy used to weep at parting from me, 
as well as Grace, and she was not a girl to change with the 
winds. But I could not part thus : I had a sort of feeling 
that when we parted this time, it would virtually be a final 
separation, as the wife of Andrew Drewett never could be 
exactly that which Lucy Hardinge had now been to me for 
near twenty years, 

" I will not say farewell now, Lucy," I observed. " Should 
yon not come to town before I sail, I will return to Claw- 
bonny to take leave of you. Grod only knows what will 
become of me, or whither I shall be led, and I could wish 
to defer the leave-takings to the last moment. You and 
your excellent father must have my final adieus.*' 

liucy returned the pressure of my hand, uttered a hasty 
good-night, and glided through the little gate of the rectory. 
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vkfeh by this time we had reached. No doubt she fimcied 
} returned immediately to my owa house. So far front 
this, however, I passed hours alone, in the churoh-yard| 
sometimes musing on the dead, and then with all mr 
Oughts bent on the living. I could see the light in LucyVi 
window, and not till that was extinguished did I retire. It 
was long past midnight. 

I passed hours teeming with strange emotions among 
those cedars. Twice I knelt by Grace's grave, and prayed 
devoutly to Grod. It seemed to me that petitions ofibred in 
such a place must be blessed. I thought of my mother, of 
my manly, spirited father, of Grace, and of all the past. 
Then I lingered long beneath Lucy's window, dnd, in spite 
of this solemn visit to the graves of the dead, the brightest 
and most vivid image that I carried away with me was of 
the living. 



CHAPTER X. 

8kif, Three thoasand dacati — well. 

B€9$^ Ay, sir, for three months. 

Skff, For three months— well. 

Bom. For the which, as I told yon, Antonio shall become boend. 

Aiy. Antonio shall become bomid — well. 

Merchant of VoncE. 

I TouTfD John Wallingfbrd in town, awaiting my appear^ 
aoce. He had taken lodgings at the City Hotel, on purpose 
to be under the same roof with me, and we Occupied adjoin- 
ing rooms. I dined with him ; and afler dinner he went 
with me to take a look at the Dawn. The second-mate told 
me that Marble had made a flying visit to the ship, promised 
to be back again in a few days, and disappeared. By com- 
paring dates, I ascertained that he would be in time to meet 
the mortgage eale, and felt no further concern in that behalfl 

•* Miles," said John Wallingford, coolly, as we were walk- 
ing up Pine street, on our way back towar^ the tavem, 
^ £d you not tell me you employed Richard Harrison as a 
Iqpd adviser 7" 
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** I did. Mr. Harding^ made me acquainted with him, 
and I understand be is one of the eldest lawyers in the 
country* That is his office, on the other side of the street-— 
here, mrectly opposite.'' 

**i saw it, and that was the. reason I spoke. It tnigjht be 
well just to step in and give some directions about your will. 
I wish to see Clawbonny put in the right line. If you 
would give me a deed of it for one dollar, I would not take 
it from you, the only son of an eldest son ; but it would 
break my heart to h^r of its going out of the name. Mr. 
Harrison is also an old adviser and friend of mine." 

I was startled with this plain-dealing; yet, there was 
something about the manner of the man that prevented my 
being displeased. 

** Mr. Harrison would not be visible at this hour, but I 
will cross to the office, and write him a letter on the subject," 
I answered, doing as I said on the instant, and leaving John 
Wallingford to pursue his way to the bouse alone. The 
next day, however, the will was actually drawn up, exe- 
cuted, and placed in my cousin's hands, he being the sole 
executor. If the reader should ask me why I did this, 
especially the last, I might be at a loss to answer. A 
strange confidence had come over me, as respects this rela- 
tive, whose extraordinary frankness even a more expe* 
rienced man might have believed to be either the height of 
honesty, or the perfection of art. Whichever was the case, 
I not only lefl my will with him, but, in the course of the 
next week, I let him into the secret of all my pecuniary 
affairs ; Grace's bequest to Rupert, alone, excepted. John 
Wallingford encouraged this confideuce, telling . me that 
plunging at once, heart and hand, into the midst of business, 
was the most certain mode of forgetting my causes of sorrow. 
Plunge into anything with my whole heart, I could not, 
then, though I endeavoured to lose my cares in business. 

One of my fitst acts, in the way of affiurs, was to look 
after the note I had given to Rupett. It had been made 
payable at the bank where I kepit my deposits, and I went 
thither to inquire if it had been lefl for collection. The fol- 
lowing conver|ation passed between myself and the cashier 
on this occasion : 

** Good monung, Mr. -——9" I said, saluting the gentle. 
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man ; ** I have cotne to inquire if a note for 820,000, made 
by me in favour of Rupert Hardinge,^ Esquire, at ten days, 
has been left for ^collection. If so, I am ready to pay it 



now.'* 



The cashier gave me a business smile,— one that spoke 
&vourably of my standing as a moneyed man, — ^before be 
answered the question. This smile was, also, a sign that 
money was plenty. 

** Not absolutely for collection. Captain WallingfonS, as 
nothing would give us more pleasure than to renew it, if 
you would just go through the form of obtaining a city 
endorser." 

" Mr. Hardinge has then left it for collection," I ob- 
served, pained, in spite of all that had passed, at Rupert's 
giving this conclusive evidence of the inherent meanness 
of his character. 

" Not exactly for collection, sir," was the cashier's an- 
swer, '< for, wishing to anticipate the money, by a few days, 
and being under the necessity of leaving town, we discount- 
ed it for him." 

" Anticipate ! — you have discounted the note, sir I" 

'* With the greatest pleasure, knowing it to be good. Mr. 
Hardinge remarked that you had not found it convenient 
to draw for so large a sum on the spot, and had given this 
note at short date ; and the consideration^aving been re- 
ceived in full, he was desirous of being put in cash, at once. 
We did not hesitate, of course." 

*' Consideration received in full t" escaped me, spite of a 
determination to be cool ; but, luckily, the appearance of 
another person on business prevented the words, or the 
manner, from being noted. **Well, Mr. Cashier, I will 
draw a check, and take up the note, now." 

More smiles followed. The xheck was given ; the note 
was cancelled and handed to me, and I left the bank with a 
balance in my favour of rather more than 810,000, instead 
of the 830,000 odd, which I had held previously to entering 
it. It is true, I was heir at law to all Grace's assets, which 
lif r. Hardinge had handed over to me, the morning I left 
Clawbonny, duly assi^ed and transferred. These last con- 
sisted of stocks, and of bonds and mortgages, drawing In* 
tsrest, being on good fiurms in oar own county. 
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** Well, Miles, what do you mean to do with your sbip^'* 
demanded Jack Wallingibrd, that evening. '< I understand 
the freight for which you bargained has been transferred to 
another owner, on account of your late troubles ; and they 
tell me freights, just now, are not very high." 

^* Really, cousin Jack, I am hardly prepared to answer 
the question. Colonial produce commands high prices in 
the north of Germany, they tell me ; and, were I in cash, 
I wguld buy a cargo on my own account. Some excellent 
sugars and coffees, &c., were ofiered me to-day, quite rea- 
sonably, for ready money." 

" And how much cash would be necessary to carry oift 
that scheme, my man ?" 

** Some $50,000, more or less, while I have but about 
910,000 on hand; though I can command 820,000 addi- 
tional, by selling certain securities ; so I must abandon the 
notion." 

<< That does not follow necessarily. Let me think a nisht 
on it, and we will talk further in the morning. I like quick 
bargains, but I like a cool head. This hot town and old 
Madeira keep me in a fever, and I wish a night's rest be- 
fore I make a bargain." 

The n6jLt morning, John Wallingford returned to the 
subject, at breakfast, which meal we took by ourselves, in 
order to be at liberty to converse without any auditors. 

*'I have thought over that sweet subject, the sugars, 
Miles," commenced my cousin, '* and approve of the plan. 
Can you give me any further security if I will lend you the 
money ?" 

. , *' I have some bonds and mortgages, to the amount of 
twenty-two thousand dollars, with me, which might be as^ 
signed for such a purpose." 

<< But 822,000 are an insufficient security for the $80» 
poo, or 835,000, which you may need to carry out your 
adventure." 

" That is quite true, but I have nothing else worth men- 
tioning — unless it be the ship, or Clawbonny." 

" Tut for the ship ! — ^e is gone, if you and your cargo 

; and as for insurances, I want none of them — ^I am a 
aad^d loan, and like landed securities. Give me your noto 
at tfixee roonthiy cy. yy, moptto if you will, with the UxpAf 
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and mortgages you mention, and a niortgage on Clawbonny, 
and you can have 840,000, this very day, should you need 
them." 

I was surprised at this oSer^ having no notion my kins- 
man was rich enough to lend so large a sum. On a further 
conversation, however, I leained he had near double the sum 
he had mentioned, in ready money, and that his principal 
business in town was to invest in good city securities. He 
urofessed himself willing, however, to lend me half, in order 
w help along a kinsman he liked. I did not at all relish the 
notion of mortgaging Clawbonny, but John soon laughed 
and reasoned me out of that. As for Grace's securities, I 
parted with them with a sort of satisfaction ; the idea of 
holding her ejects being painful to me. 

" Were it out of the family, or even out of the name, I 
should think something of it myself, Miles," he said, *< but 
a mortgage from you to me is like one from me to you. You 
have made me your heir, and to be honest with you, boy, / 
JuLve made you mine. If you lose my money, you lose your 
own." 

There was no resisting this. My kinsman's apparent 
frankness and warmth of disposition overcame all my scru- 

5leS| and I consented to borrow the money on his own terms, 
ohn Wallingford was familiar with the conveyancing of 
real estate, and, with his own hand, he filled up the neces- 
sary papers, which I signed. The money was borrowed at 
5 per cent. ; my cousin positively refusing to receive the 
legal rate of interest from a Wallingford. Pay-day was 
put at six months' distance, and all was done in due form. 

^' I shall not put this mortgage on record. Miles," Jack 
Wallingford remarked, as he folded and endorsed the paper, 
*' I have too much confidence in your honesty to believe it 
necessary. You have given one mortgage on Clawbonny 
with too much reluctance, to render it probable you will be 
in a hurry to execiKe another. As for myself, I own to a 
secret pleasure in having even this incomplete hold on the 
old place, which makes me (eel twice as much of a Walling- 
ford as I ever felt before," 

For my part, I wondered at my kinsman's family prids^ 
and I bejzan to think I had been too humble in my own es- 
.timate of our standing in the world. It is true, it was nol 
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easy to deceive myself in this particular, and, in point of 
fact, I was certainly right ; but when I found a man who 
was able to lend $40,000 at an hour's notice, valuing him- 
aelf on coming from Miles the First, I could not avoid fan- 
cying Miles the First a more considerable personage than I 
had hitherto imagined. • As for the money, I was gratified 
with the confidence John Wallingford reposed in me, had 
really a wish to embark in the adventure for which it sup« 
plied the means, and regarded the abstaining from recordiilg 
the mortgage an act of delicacy and feeling that spoke well 
for the lender's heart. 

My cousin did not cast me adrifl as soon as he had filled 
my pockets. On the contrary, he went with me, and was 
a witness to all the purchases I made. The colonial pro- 
duce was duly bought, in his presence, and many a shrewd 
hint did I get from this cool-headed and experienced man, 
who, while he was no merchant, in the common sense of 
the term, had sagacity enough to make a first-class dealer. 
As I paid for everything in ready money, the cargo was 
obtained on good terms, and the Dawn was soon stowed. 
As soon as this was done, I ordered a crew shipped, and the 
hatches battened on. 

As a matter of course, the constant and important busi- 
ness with which I was now occupied, had a tendency to dull 
the edge of my grief, though I can truly say that the image 
of Grace was never long absent from my mind, even in the 
midst of my greatest exertions. Nor was Lucy forgotten. 
She was usually at my sister's side ; and it never happened 
that I remembered the latter, without seeing the beautiful 
semblance of her living friend, watching over her faded 
form, with sisterly solicitude. John Wallingford lefl me, 
at the end of a week, af\er seeing me fairly under way as a 
merchant, as well as ship-owner and ship-master. 

" Farewell, Miles," he said, as he shook my hand with a 
cordiality that appeared to increase the longer he knew me; 
" farewell, my dear boy, and may God prosper you in all 
your lawful and just undertakings. Never forget you are a 
Wallingford, and the owner of Clawbonny. Should we 
meet again, you will find a true friend in me ; should we 
never meet, you will have reason to remember me." 

leave-taking occuned at the Inn. A few hourt 
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hler I was in the cabin of the Dawn, arranging tome 
papers, when I heard a well-known Toice, on deck, calling 
out to the stevedores and riggers, in a tone of authority— 
" Come, bear a hand, and lay afl ; off that forecastle ; to 
this derrick, — who ever saw a derrick standing before, afler 
the hatches were battened down, in a first-class ship 1 — a 
r^Iar A. No. 1 7 Bear a hand — bear a hand; you've 
got an old see-dog among you, men." 

There was no mistaking the person. On reaching the 
deck, I (bund Marble, his coat o&, but still wearing all the 
rest of his ** go-ashores," flourishing about among the la- 
bourers, putting into them new life and activity. He heard 
my footsteps behind him, but never turned to salute me, 
until the matter in hand was terminated. Then I received 
that honour, and it was easy to see the cloud that passed 
over his red visage, as he observed the deep moummg in 
which I was clad. 

** Grood morning to you, Captain Wallingford," he saidi 
making a mate's bow, — '* good morning, sir. God's will be 
done ! we are all sinners, and so are some of the stevedoresi 
who've ]e(i this derrick standing as if the ship needed it for 
a jury-mast. Yes, sir, God's will must be submitted to; 
and sorry enough was I to read the obittery in the news- 
paperB— Grace, ^cc., daughter, ^., and only sister, &c.— 
You 'II be glad to hear, however, sir, that Willow Cove is 
moored head and stam in the family, as one might say, and 
that the bloody mortgage is cut adrifl." 

** I am glad to hear this, Mr. Marble," I answered, sub- 
mitting to a twinge, as I remembered that a mortgage had 
just been placed on my own paternal acres ; " and I trust 
the place will long remain in your blood. How did yoo 
leave your mother and niece ?" 

** I 've not left 'em at all, sir. I brought the old lady and 
Kitty to town with me, on what I call the mutual sight-see- 
ing principle. They are both up at my boarding-house.'' 

** I am not certain, Moses, that I understand this mutual 
principle, of which you speak." 

•■ ** Qod bless you. Miles," returned the mate, who coold 
presume to be familiar, again, now we had walked so fkr 
tfft as not to have any listeners ; " call me Moses as ofieii 
dr you jOMdbly can, for it's little I hear of that pleaiittf 
Vol. L— 18 
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sound DOW. Mother will dub me OlofT, and little Kitty calLi 
me nothing but uncle. Ailer all, I have a bulrush feelia' 
about me, and Moses will always seem the most nat'raL 
As for the mutual principle, it is just this; I 'm to show 
mother the Dawn, one or two of the markets — for, would 
you believe it, the dear old soul never saw a market,, and is 
dying to visit one, and so I shall take her to see the Bear 
first, and the Oswego next, and the Fly last, though she 
cries out agin' a market that is much visited by flies. Then 
I inust introduce her to one of the Dutch churches ;— after 
that H will go hard with me, but I get the dear soul into the 
theatre ; and they tell me there is a lion, up town, that will 
roar as loud as a bull. TAcrf she must see, of course." 

** And when your mother has seen all these sights, what 
irill she have to show you T* 

. ** The tomb-slone on which I was laid out, as a body 
might say, at five weeks old. She tells me they traced the 
stone, out of feelin' like, and followed it up until they fairly 
found it, set down as the head-stone of an elderly single 
lady, with a most pious and edifying inscription on it. 
Xlother says it contains a whole varse from the bible ! That 
stone may yet stand me in hand, for anything I know to 
ib0 contrary, Miles." 

I congratulated my mate on this important discovery, mid 
inquired the particulars of the aflTair with the old usurer ; 
in what manner the money was received, and by what pro« 
cess the place had been so securely ** moored, head and 
stam, in the family." 

*^ It wasall plain sailing when a fellow got on the right 
course," Marble answered. ''Do you know, Miles, that 
the^ call paying off one of your heavy loads on land, 
** l\f^ng the mortgage ;" and a liil it is, I can tell you, when 
a man has no money to do it with. The true way to get 
out of debt is to 'am money ; I 've found that much oat 
since I found my mother ; and, the cash in hand, all you 
liave to do is to hand it over. Old Van Tassel was civil 
enough when he saw the bag of dollars, and was full of 
fine speeches. He didn't wish to diftress the ' worthy Mrs. 
Wetmore, not be; and she was welcome to keep the money 
^.lopg; as she pleased, provided the interest was punctually 
Mid;' but I ^d have none of bis soft wonrds, and bud down 
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tiiB Spaniards, and told him to count them. I *' liAed hit 
Qocambrance/' as they call'd it, as easily as if it had beea 
a pillow of firesh feathers, and walked off with that bit of 
paper in my hands, with the names lore off it, and satisfao 
Cion give me, as my lawyer said. This law is droll busi- 
ness. Miles ; if money is paid, they give you satisfaction, 
just as gentlemen call on each other, you know, when a 
little cross. But, whatever you do, never put your hand 
and seal to a mortgage ; for laud under such a curse is ai 
likely to slide one way as the other. Clawbonny is an older 
place than Willow Cove, even ; and both are too venerable 
and venerated to be mortgaged." 

The advice came too late. Clawbonny was mortgaged 
already, and I con/ess to several new and violent twinges, 
as I recalled the fact, while Marble was telling his stoiy. 
Still I could not liken my kinsman, plain«talking, warm- 
hearted, family-loving, John Wallingiford) to such a griping 
usurer as Mrs. Wetmore's persecutor. 

I was glad to see my mate on every ac<iount. He re- 
lieved me from a great deal of irksome duty, and took 
charge of the ship, bringing his mother and Kitty, that very 
day, to live in the cabin. 1 could perceive that the old wo- 
man was greatly surprised at the neatness she found in all 
directions. According to her notions, a ship floated nearly 
as much in tar as in the water ; and great was her pleasure 
in finding rooms almoH (conscience will not allow me to 
say quite) as clean as her own residence. For one whole 
day she desired to see no more than the ship, though it was 
easy to discover that the good woman had set her heart on 
the Dutch church and the lion. In due time her son re- 
deemed all his pledges, not foi^tting the theatre. With, 
the last, good Mrs. Wetmore was astounded, and Kitty in- 
finitely delighted. The pretty little thing confessed that she 
should like to go every night, wondered what Horace Bright 
■would think of it, and whether he would dare venture alone 
to a play-house, should he happen to come to York. In 
1608 this country was still m the palmy state of unsophi^ 
tication. There were few, scarcely any, strolling players, 
and none but those who visited the cities^ properly so called, 
enjoyed opportunities of witnessing the wonders of painti 
eatch and candlelight, as auxiliary to the other woodera of 



the stage. Poor little Kitty 1 There was a day, or two, 
during which the sock and basfeij»wfoiight their usual efi^ 
on her female nature, and alnnost- etsiipsed the glories of 
Horace Bright, in her own hright eyes. 

I could not refrain from accompanying Marble's party to 
the museum. In that day, this was a somewhat insignifi- 
cant collection of curiosities, in Greenwich Street, but it ^as 
a miracle to the aunt and niece. Even the worthy Man- 
hattanese were not altogether guiltless of esteeming it a 
wonder, though the greater renown of the Philadelphia Mu- 
seuai kept this of New York a little in the shade. I have 
oflen had occasion to remark that, in this republic, the peo-- 
pie in the country are a little less country, and the people 
of the towns a good deal less town, than is apt to be the 
ease in great nations. The last is easily enough accounted 
for : the towns having shot up so rapidly, and receiving 
their accessions of population from classes not accustomed 
to town lives from childhood. Were a thousand villages to 
be compressed into a single group of houses, their people 
would long retain the notions, tastes and habits of villagers, 
though they wouU form a large town in the aggregate. 
Such, in a measure, is still the fact with our American 
towns ; no one of them all having the air, tone or appear^ 
ance of a capital, while most of them would be paragons 
in the eyes of such persons as old Mrs. Wetmore and her 
grand»daughter. Thus it was, that the Greenwich Street 
Museum gave infinite satisfaction to these two unsophisti- 
cated visitors. Kitty was- most struck with certain villain* 
ous wax-figures, works of art that were much on a level 
with certain similar objects that were lately, if they are not 
now, exhibited for the benefit of the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster Abbey, above the tombs of the Plantagenets, 
and almost in contact with that marvel of gothio art, Henry 
YII's. chapel ) It is said that *< misery makes a man ac- 
^uriinted with strange bed-fellows.'* So, it would seem, do 
•hillings and sixpences. To return to Kitty : Atler admir- 
ing divers beauties, such as the New York Beauty, the South 
Carolina Beauty, and the Pennsylfania Beauty, she fastened 
her own pretty eyes on a nun, wondering who a female in 
Mch OD attire could he. In 1808, a nan and a nunnery 
woald be alBMai* M gveat auipeiliesj ia America, aa a riw* 
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IKHwros, though the country has «inoe undergone fome 
dianges in this respect. 

** Grandmother," exclaimed Kitty, ** who can that kdy 
isn't Lady Washington, is it ?" 

^ It looks more like a clergyman's wife, Kitty," answered 
the worthy Mrs. Wetmore, not a little *• non^plusked^ her^ 
self, as she afterwards admitted. ** I should think Madam 
Washington went more gaily dressed, and looked happier, 
like. Pm sure if any woman could be happy, it was she 1" 

*' Ay," answered her son, '' there is truth in that remark. 
This woman, here, is what is called a nun in the Romaa 
Catholie quarters of the world." 

'' A nun !" repeated little Kitty. ^ Isn't that the sort of 
woman that shuts herself up in a house, and promises never 
to get married, uncle V^ 

*' You're quite right, my dear, and it's matter of sur- 
prise to me how you should pick up so many useful ideea, 
m an out-of-the-way place, like Willow Cove." 

*^ It was not out of your way, uncle," said Kitty, a little 
reproachfully, *' or you never would have found us." 

^ In that partic'lar it was well enough, my dear. Yea, 
ft nun is a sort of she-hermit, a breed that I detest alto- 
gether." ' 

<« I suppose, Kitty," I inquired, *' you think it wicked in 
man or woman to take a vow never to get married." 

The poor girl blushed, and she turned away from the nun 
without making any reply. No one can say what turn the 
conversation might have taken, had not the grandmother^s 
eye fell on an indifferent copy of Leonardo's celebrated pic- 
ture of the Last Supper, receiving at the same time a printed 
explanation, one got up by some local antiquary, who had 
ventured to affix names to the different personages of the 
sroup, at his own suggestion. I pointed out the principal 
figure of the painting, which is sufficiently conspicuous by 
t^ way, and then referred the good woman to the cata- 
logue for the rest of the names. 

'* Bless me, bless me!" exclaimed the worthy mother, 
'^thftt I ghould live ever to see paintings of such people! 
Kitty, my daar» this bald-headed old man is St. Peter. Did 
ywi ever thidc timt St. Peter was bald ! And there is 8t 
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John, with Mack eyes. — Wonderful, wonderful, that I should 
ever live to see likenesses of such blessed men !" 

Kitty was as much astonished as her grandmother, and 
even the son was a little mystified. The latter remarked that 
** the world was making great head-^way in all such things, 
and, for his part, he did not see how the painters and authors 
finiiid out all they drew and recorded." 

The reader may easily imagine that half a day spent in 
such company was. not entirely thrown away. Still, half a 
day sufficed ; and I went to the Old Cofiee-house at one, to 
eat a sandwich and drink a glass of porter ; that being the 
inn then most frequented for such purposes, especially by 
the merchants. I was in my box, with the curtain drawn, 
when a party of three entered that which adjoined it, order- 
ing as many glasses of punch ; which in that day was a 
beverage much in request of a morning, and which it was 
permitted even to a gentleman to drink before dining. It 
was the shcrry-oobbler of the age ; although I believe every 
thing is DOW pronounced to be out of fashk>n before dinner. 

As the boxes were separated merely by curtains, it was 
impossible to avoid hearing any conversation that passed in 
the one adjoining my own, especially when the parties took 
no pains to speak low, as happened to be the case with my 
three neighbours. Consequently, I recognised the voices 
of Andrew Drewett and Rupert Hardinge in an instant,*—- 
that of the third person being unknown to me. 

''Well, Norton," said Rupert, a little afiectedly as to 
manner, ^ you have got Drewett and myself down here 
among you traders, and I hope you will do the honours of 
the place, in a way to confer on the latter some credit. A 
merchant is nothing without credit, you know." 

'' Have no apprehensbna for your gentility, Hardinge," 
returned the person addreiaed. '< Many of the first persons 
in town fiequent this house, at this hour, and its punch ia 
renowned. By«tbe-way, I saw in a paper, the other day, 
Rupert, that one of 3^ur relatives is ^l^-i— Miss Grace 
Wallingford, your sisters old associate." 

A short pause followed, during which I scarcely breathed. 

^ No, not a rehitkm," Rupert at lensth answered. '' Only 
nj frther't ward. You iuiow how it is in the country . 
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the clergyman being expected to take care of all the sick, 
and all the orphans." 

"But these Wallingfords are people altogether above 
iitanding in need of favours," Drewett hastily observed. '*! 
have been at their place, and really it is a respectable spot. 
As for Miss Waliingford, she was a most charming girl, and 
her death will prove a severe blow to your sister, Hardinge." 

This was said with so much feeling, that I could almost 
forgive the speaker for loving Lucy ; though I question if I 
could ever truly forgive him for being beloved by her. 

" Why, yes," rejoined Rupert, afiecting an indiflference 
that I could detect he was far from feeling, " Grace was 
a good creature ; though, living so much with her in child- 
hood, she had less interest in my eyes, perhaps, than she 
might hav« had in those of one less accustomed to see her. 
Notwithstanding, I had a certain sort of regard for Grace, I 
will confess." 

" Respect and esteem her ! — I should think all who knew 
her must," added Drewett, as if determined to win my 
heart ; ** and, in my opinion, she was both beautiful and 
k)vcly." 

** This from a man who is confessedly an admirer— nay, 
^Dgsged to your own sister, as the world says, Hardinge, 
must be taken as warm praise," said the third. '* But^ I 
suppose, Drewett sees the dear departed with the eyes of 
her friend'^for Miss Hardinge was very intimate with her, 
I believe." 

" As intimate as sisters, and loving each other as sitsters,*' 
returned Drewett, with feeling. '* No intimate of Miss 
Hardinge's can be anything but meritorious." 

" Grace Waliingford had merit beyond a question," added 
Rupert, ^as has her brother, who is a good, honest fellow 
enough. When a boy, I was rather intimate with Aim." 

•* The certain proof of his excellencies and virtues ;" put 
m the stranger, laughing. ♦* But, if a ward, there must be 
a fortune. I think I have heard these Wallingfords were 
/ichish." 

" Yes, that is just it — rtcAwA," said Drewett. " Some 
forty or fifly thousand dollars between them, all of which 
the brother roust now inherit ; and glad am I it falls to eo 
good a feUow.** 
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" This is generous praise from you^ Drewetl ; for I have 
heard this brother might prove your rival." 

" I had some such fears myself, once, I will confess," re- 
turned the other ; " but they are all vanished. I no longer 
fear him, and can see and acknowledge his merits. Besides, 
I am indebted to him for my life." 

*' No longer fear ^tw»." — This was plain enough, and 
was proof of the understanding that existed between the 
lovers. And why should I be feared 1 — I, who had never 
dared to say a word to the object nearest my heart, that 
might induce her to draw the ordinary distinction between 
passion and esteem — love, and a brotherly regard ? 

*' Ay, Drewett is pretty safe, I fancy," Rupert remarked, 
laughing ; " though it will hardly do for me to tell tales out 
of school." 

• **Thi8 is a forbidden subject," rejoined the lover, «*and 
we will talk of Wallingford. He must inherit his sister's 
fortune." 

" Poor Grace I — it was little she had to leave, I fancy," 
Rupert quietly observed. 

"Ay, little in your eyes, Hardinge," added the third 
person, " but a good deal in those of her brother, the ship* 
nmster, one might think. Ever since you have fallen heir 
to Mrs. Bradfort^s estate, a few thousands count for no* 
thing." 

" Were it a million, that brother would think it dearly 
^rchased by the loss of his sister !" exclaimed Drewett. 

" It 's plain enough there is no rivalry between Andrew 
and Miles," added the laughing Rupert. " Certainly money 
is- not quite of so much account with me now, as it used to 
be when I had nothing but a clergyman's salary to glean 
fh)m. As for Mrs. Bradfort's fortune, it came from a com- 
fnon ancestor, and I do not lee who has a better right to it, 
than those who now enjoy It** 

" Unless it might be your father," said the third man, 
•* who stood before you, according to the laws of primo- 
geniture. I dare say Rupert made love to his venerable 
cousin, if the truth were known, and induced her to over« 
lodk a generation, with his oily tongue." 

*^ Rupert did nothing of the sort ; it is his glory to lovo 
Bmily Merton, and Emily Merton only. As my worthy 
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oouBin could not take her fortune with her, she Itfl it amooff 
her natural heirs. How do you know I have got any of 
it. I give you my honour, my account in hank is under 
$20,000." 

*' A pretty fair account, that, by Jove !" exclaimed the 
other. " It must be a rapping income that will permit a 
fellow like you to keep up such a balance." 

'* Why, some persons say my sister has the whole for- 
tune. I dare say that Drewett can satisfy you on this head* 
The affair concerns him quite as much as it does any other 
person of my acquaintance." 

" I can assure you I know nothing about it ;" answered 
Drewett, honestly. '' Nor do I desire to know. I would 
marry Miss Hardinge to-morrow, though she had not a 
cent." 

*' It 's just this disinterestedness, Andrew, that makes me 
like you," observed Rupert, magnificently. *' Depend on 
it, you Ml fare none the worse^ in the long run, for this ad- 
mirable trait in your character. Lucy knows it, and appre- 
ciates it as she should." 

I wished to hear no more, but lefl the box and the house, 
taking care not to be seen. From that moment, I was all 
impatience to get to sea. I forgot even the intentkm of 
visiting my sister's grave ; nor did I feel that I could sustain 
another interview with Lucy herself. That afternoon I 
told Marble the ship must be ready to lail the aucoeeding 
morning. 



^ 



CHAPTER XI. 

** Go tenderaess of yean ; take this key. Give enlarffement'to the. 
Bwain — brin^ him fWtinately hither. I moat employ him in a letter 
to my love." Lovb*8 Labour Lost. 

I WILL not attempt to analyze the feelings which now 
impelled me to quit America. I had discovered, or thought 
i had diaoovered, certain qualities in Andrew Drewatti 
which nmi&nd him, mwmm maunra, «| tMsX^^mafOK^ dl 
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Lucy ; and I experienced how painful it is to concede such 
an advantage to a rival. Still, I must be just enough to 
add, that, in my cooler moments, when I came to consider 
that Lucy could never be mine, I was rejoiced to find such 
proofs of a generous disposition in her future husband. On 
the other hand, I could not divest myself of the idea that 
perfect confidence in his own position, could alone enable 
him to be so liberal in his opinions of myself. The reader 
will understand how extravagant was this last supposition, 
when he remembers that I had never given Lucy herself, or 
the world, any sufficient reason to suppose that I was a 
suitor ibr the dear girPs hand. 

1 never saw Marble so industrious as he proved to be 
. when be received my hurried orders for sailing, that afler- 
noon. He shipped his mother and niece for Willow Cove, 
by an Albany sloop, the same evening, got the crew on 
board, and the. Dawn into the stream, before sun-set, and 
passed half the night in sending ofiT small stores. As for 
the ship, she had been cleared the day the hatches were 
battened down. According to every rule of mercantile 
thrift, I ought Id have been at sea twenty-four hours, when 
these orders were given ; but a lingering reluctance to go 
further from the grave of Grace, the wish to have one more 
interview with Lucy, and a disposition to indulge my mate 
in his commendable zeal to amuseJ^is new-found relatives, 
kept .me in port beyond my day. 

All these delays, however, were over, and I was now in 
a feverish hurry to be off. Neb came up to the City Hotel 
as I was breakfasting, and reported that the ship was riding 
at single anchor, with a short range, and that the fore-top- 
sail was loose. I sent him to the post-office for letters, and 
ordered my bill. All my trunks had gone aboard before 
the ship hauled off, and,— ^the distances in New York then 
being short, — Neb was soon back, and ready to shoulder 
my carpet-bag. The bill was paid, three or four letters 
were taken in my hand, and I walked towards the Battery, 
followed by the faithful black, who had again abandoned 
home, Chloe, and Clawbonny, to follow my fortunes. 

I delayed opening the letters until I reached the Battery. 
Despatching Neb to the boat, with orders to wait, I took a 
iun mnoag Uia>t wc<^ a t itt nlwtiiit tpquit tba Mtiv« adUi 
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—while I broke the seals. Two of the letters bore tha 
post-marks of the office nearest Clawbonny ; the third was 
from Albany ; and the fourth was a packet of some svm 
from Washington, franked by the Secretary of State, and 
bearing the seal of office. Surprised at such a circum- 
stance, I opened the last of these communications first. 

The official letter proved to be an envelope containing, 
—with a civil request lo myself to deliver the enolosures,— 
dispatches addressed to the Consul at Hamburg, for which 

r>rt my ship had been advertised some time. Of eourse^ 
could only determine to comply ; and that communication' 
was disposed of. One of the Clawbonny letters was in Mr. 
Hardinge's hand, and I found it to contain some excellent 
and parental advice. He spoke of my sister, but it was 
calmly, and with the humble hope that became his sacred 
office. I was not sorry to find that he advised me not to 
visit Clawbonny before I sailed. Lucy, he said, was well, 
and a gentle sadness was gradually taking the place of the 
livelier grief she had endured, immediately afler the loss of 
her friend. " You were not aware. Miles, how keenly she 
sufiered," my good old guardian continued, *' for she strug- 
gled hard to seem calm in your presence ; but from me my 
dear child had no secrets on this subject, whatever she may 
see fit to have on another. Hours has she passed, weeping 
on my bosom, and I much doubt if the image of Grace baa 
been absent from her waking thoughts a single minute, at 
any one time, since we first laid your sister's head in the 
coffin. Of you she does not speak often, but, when she 
does, it is ever in the kindest and most solicitous manner ; 
calling you " Miles," " poor Miles," or " dear Miles," with 
all that sisterly frankness and afiection you have known in 
her from childhood." The old gentleman had underscored 
the " sisterly*'* himself. 

To my delight and surprise, there was a long, very long, 
letter from Lucy, too ! How it happened that I did not re- 
cognise her pretty, delicate, lady-like handwriting, is more 
than I can say ; but the direction had been overlooked in the 
confusion of receiving so many letters together. That di- 
tection, too, gave me pleasure. It was to " Miles Walling- 
ferd, E^uire ;" whereas the three others were addressed to 
** C^ Miles Wallingford, ship Dawn^Nm X^sAJ" Utni^ 
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a fihip-master is no more entitled, in strict usage, U ^ calli } 
a " captain," than he is to be called an " esquire.** YoLf 
tnan-of-war officer is the only true captain; a 'master* 
teing nothing but a ' master.' Then, no American is ea« 
titled to be called an ' esquire,' which is the correlative of 
*• knight," and is a title properly prohibited by the constitu- 
^ lion, though most people imagine that a magistrate is an 
•* esquire" ex officio. He is an " esquire" as a member of 
congress is an " honourable," by assumption, and not of 
right ; and I wish the country had sufficient self-respect to 
^ be consistent with itself. What should we think of Mark 
Anthony, Esquire ? or of 'Squire Lucius Junius Brutus ? or 
His Excellency Julius Caesar, Esquire I""" Nevertheless, 
M esquire" is an appellation that is now universally given to 
a gentleman, who, in truth, is the only man in this country 
that has any right to it at all, and he only by courtesy. 
Lucy had felt this distinction, and I was grateful for the de- 
licacy and tact with which she had dropped the " captain," 
and put in the '* esquire." To me it seemed to say that 
$he recognised me as one of her own class, let Rupert, and 
bis light associates, think of me as they might Lucy never 
departed a hair's breadth from the strictly proper, in all mat- 
ters of this sort, something having been obtained from edu- 
cation, but far more from the inscrutable gifts of nature. 

As for the letter itself, it is too long to copy ; yet I scarce 
know how to describe it. Full of heart it was, of course, 
for the dear girl was all heart ; and it was replete with her 
truth and nature. The only thing in it that did not give me 
entire satisfaction, was a request not to come again to Claw- 
bonny, until my return from Europe. " Time," she added, 
** will lessen the pain of such a visit ; and, by that time, 
you will begin to regard our beloved Grace as I already re- 
gard her, a spotless spirit waiting for our union with it in 
the mansions of bliss. It is not easy. Miles, to know how 
to treat such a loss as this of ours. God may bless it to 
our lasting good, and, in this light, it is useful to bear it 
ever in mind ; while a too great submission to sorrow may 
■ ■ ■ _ ■■ ■ - 

* A frw yean since, the writer saw a marriage annoanced in a 
etiwrMd paper, which read, ** Married, by th« Rev. Julius Cnsajg 
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only serve to render us unhappy. Still, I think, no ojM 
who knew Grace, as we knew her, can ever recall her image 
without feeling himself drawn nearer to the dread being 
who created her, and who has called her to himself so early. 
VTe, alone, thoroughly understood the beloved creature I 
My dear, excellent father loved her as he bves me, but he 
could not, did not know all the rare virtues of her heart* 
These could be known only to those who knew her great 
secret, and, God be praised! even Rupert has little true 
knowledge of that." 

** My father has spoken to me of GraceV wish, that he 
and I should accept some memorials of the afiection she 
bore us. These were unnecessary, but are far too lacred 
to be declined. I sincerely wish that their value, in goldt 
had been less, for the hair I possess (some of which is re- 
served for you) is far more precious to me, than any dia- 
monds, or stones, could possibly become. As, however, 
something must be purchased, or procured, I have to request 
that my memorial may be the pearls you gave Grace, on 
your return from the Pacific. Of course I do not mean 
the valuable necklace you have reserved for one who wiU 
one day be still dearer to you than any of us, but the dozQii 
or two of pearls that you bestowed on your sister, in my 
presence, at Clawbonny. They are sufficiently valuable in 
themselves, to answer all the purposes of Grace's bequest, 
and I know they were very much prized by her, as four 
gift, dear Miles. I am certain you will not believe they will 
be the less valuable in my eyes, on that account. As I 
know where they are, I shall go to Clawbonny and take 
possession of them at once, so you need give yourself no 
further concern on account of the memorial that was to be 
pr«sented to me. I acknowledge its reception, unless ypu 
object to my proposition." 

I scarce knew what to think of this. I would gladly have 
bestowed on Lucy pearls of equal value to those I had 
given Grace, but she refused to receive them ; and now she 
asked for these very pearls, which, intrinsically, were not 
half the value of the sum I had informed Mr. Hardinge 
Grace had requested me to expend in purchasing a memo- 
rial. This avidity to possess these pearls — for so it struck 
me — was difficult to account for, Grace hiL^Uif^o^iBfti^iKt«i» 
Vot.J. — 14 
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Other ornaments that were more costly, and which she had 
much oflener worn. I confess, I had thought of attempting 
to persuade Lucy to receive my own necklace as the memo- 
rial of Grace, but a little reflection satisfied me of the hope- 
lessness of success, and nothing had been said on the sub- 
ject. Of course I acquiesced in the wish of the dear girl 
to possess the pearls ; but, at the same time, I determined 
to make an additional purchase, more thoroughly to carry 
out the wishes of my sister. 

On the whole, the letter of Lucy gave me a great and 
soothing pleasure. I came to a resolution to answer it, and 
to send that answer back by the pilot. I had no owner to 
feel any solicitude in the movements of the ship ; had no 
longer a sister to care for myself; and to whom else could 
my last words on quitting the land be so appropriately ad- 
dressed, as to this constant and true-hearted friend 1 That 
much, at least, I could presume to call Lucy, and even to 
that I clung as the ship-wrecked mariner clings to the last 
plank that floats. 

The fourth letter, to my astonishment, bore the signature 
of John Wallingford, and the date of Albany. He had got 
this far on his way home, and written me a line to let me 
know the fact. I copy his epistle in full, viz : — 

'^ Dear Miles, 

Here I am, and sorry am I to see, by the papers, there 
you are still. Recollect, my dear boy, that sugars will 
melt. It is time you were off: this is said for your own 
sake, and not for- mine, as you well know I am amply 
secured. Still, the markets may fall, and he who is first in 
them can wait for a rise, while he who is last must take 
-what offers.*' 

*' Above all. Miles, do not take it into your head to alter 
your will. Things are now arranged between us precisely 
fts they should be, and I hate changes. I am your heir, 
'ftnd you are mine. Your counsel, Richard Harrison, Es- 
quire, is a man of^reat respectability, and a perfectly safe 
repository of such a secret. I leave many of my papers 
in his hands, and he has now been my counsel ever since 

I had need of one ; and treads so hard on Hamilton's heelsi 

*•'-"■- ■■-.".*■.. ' .1 
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that the last, sometimes feels his toes. This is as counsel, 
however, and not as an advocate. 

" Adieu, my dear boy ; we are both Wallingfords, and 
the nearest of kin to each other, of the name, Clawbonny 
will be safe with either of us, and either of us will be sara 
with Clawbonny. 

Your afifectionate cousin, 

John Wallingford." 

I confess that all this anxiety about Clawbonny began 
to give me some uneasiness, and that I oflen wished, I had 
been less ambitious, or less hasty would be the better word, 
and had been content to go to sea again, in my simple 
character of ship-master, and ship-owner ; leaving the mer- 
chant to those who better understood the vocation. 

I now went to the boat, and to the ship. ' Marble was all 
Teady for me, and in ten minutes the anchor was clear of 
the bottom ; in ten more, it was catted and fished, and the 
Dawn was beating down the bay, on a young flood, with a 
light breeze, at south-west. The pilot being in charge, I 
had nothing to do but go below, and write my letters. 1 an- 
swered everybody, even to the Secretary of State, who, at 
that time, was no less a man than James Madison. To 
him, however, I had nothing to say, but to acknowledge 
the receipt of the dispatches, and to promise to deliver them. 
My letter to Mr. Hardinge, was, I hope, such as a son might 
have written to a revered parent. In it, I begged he would 
all^ me to add to his library, by a purchase of theological 
works of value, and which, in that aay, could only be pro- 
cured in Europe. This was to be his memorial of my sis- 
ter. I also begged of his friendship an occasional look at 
Clawbonny, though I did not venture to speak of the mort- 
gage, of which I now felt a sort of conviction he would 
not approve. 

The letter to John Wallingford, was as pithy as his own 
to me. I told him my will was made, on a conviction of 
its perfect propriety, and assured him it would not be alter- 
ed in a hurry ; I told him the sugars were safe, and let 
him understand that they were already on their way to 
Hamburg, whence I hoped, ere long, to send him a good 
'iiobount of their sal?. ^ 
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* * ■ 

To Lucy, I was by no means so laconic. On th,e sub* 
ject of the pearls of Grace, I begged her to do just as 
she pleased ; adding a request, however, that she would se- 
lect such others of my sister's ornaments, as might be most 
agreeable to herself. On this point I was a little earnest, 
•ince the pearls were not worth the sum Grace had men- 
tioned to me ; and I felt persuaded Lucy would not wish 
me to remain her debtor. There was a pair of bracelets, 
in particular, that Grace had highly prized, and which were 
very pretty in themselves. My father had purchased the 
stones — rubies of some beauty — in one of his voyages, fox 
my mother, who had fancied them too showy for her to 
wear. I had caused them to be set for Grace, and they 
would make a very suitable ornament for Lucy ; and were 
to be so much the nK)re prized, from the circumstance, that 
Grace had once worn them. It is true, they contained a 
little, though very little of my hair ; for on this Grace had 
insisted ; but this hair was rather a blemish, and might 
easily be removed. I said as much in my letter. 

Oi^ the subject of my sister's death, I found it impossible 

to write much. The little I did say, however, was in full 

vEccordance with her own feelings, I felt persuaded, and I 

had no difficulty in believing she would sympathize in all I 

did express, and in much that I had not words to express. 

On the subject of the necklace, I did find language to 
communicate a little, though it was done in the part of th« 
letter where a woman is said to give her real thoughts,-— 
the postscript. In answer to what Lucy had said on the 
subject of my own necklace, I wrote as follows, viz : — " You 
speak of my reserving the more valuable pearls for onci 
who, at some future day, may become my wife. I confess 
this was my own intention, originally ; and very pleasant 
was it to me to fancy that one so dear would wear pearls 
that had been brought up out of the sea by my own hands, 
fut, dearest Lucy, all these agreeable and delusive antici- 

ritions have vanished. Depend on it, I shall never marry, 
know that declarations of this sort, in young men of three 
.4nd twenty, like those of maidens of nineteen, excite a smite 
oflener than they produce belief; but I do not say this with^ 
jDUt reflection, and, I may add^ without feeling. She whom 
JOBot did hope to persuade to marrj^me, although. VfSff^ 
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my friend, is not accustomed to view me with the eyes th^ 
lead to love. We were brought together under circumstanoQS 
thai have probably induced her to regard me more as ^ 
brother than as a suitor, and \^iie the golden moments have 
|)assed away, her affections have become the property of 
bnothcr. I resemble, in this particular at least, our regret* 
ted Grace, and am not likely to change. My nature may 
be sterner, and my constitution stronger, than those of my 
poor sister proved to be, but T feel I cannot love twice ; not 
as I have, and still do love, most certainly. Why should I 
trouble you with all this, however? I know you will not 
accept of the necklace — though so ready to give me your 
own last piece of gold, when I went to sea, you have ever 
been so fastidious as to refuse every thing from us that had 
the least appearance of a pecuniary obligation — and it is 
useless to say more about it. I have no right to trouble you 
with my griefs, especially at a moment when I know your 
affectionate heart is suf^ring so deeply from our recent 
loss." 

I will confess that, while writing this, I fancied I was 
making a sort of half-declaration to Lucy ; one that might, 
at least, give her some faint insight into the real state of my 
heart ; and I had a melancholy satisfaction in thinking that 
the dear girl might, by these means, learn how much I had 
prized and still did prize her. It was only a w^ck later, 
while pondering over what I had written, the idea occurred 
to me that every syllable I had said would apply just as well 
to Emily Merton as to Lucy Hardinge. Peculiar circum- 
stances had made me intimately acquainted with our young 
English friend, and these circumstances might well have 
produced the very results I had mentioned. We all believed 
Emil3*'8 affections to be engaged to Rupert, who must have 
succeeded during my absence at sea. A modest and self- 
distrusting nature, like that of Lucy's, would be very apt to 
turn to any other than herself in quest of the original of 
mypicture. 

These letters o<x:;upied me for hours. That to Lucy, in 
particular, was very long, and it was not written wholly 
without care. When all were done, and scaled, and enye- 
loped to the address of the post-master, I went on deck. 
Tne' pilot and Marble had not been idle while I had b^ij^ 

14* 
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below, for I found the ship just weathering the south-west 
Spit, a position that enabled me to make a fair wind of it 
past the Hook and out to sea. 

Certainly I was in no hasl^ to quit home. I was leaving 
my native land, Clawbonny, the grave of my sister, and 
Lucy, dearest Lucy, all behind me ; and, at such an instant, 
one feels the ties that are about to be separated. Still, every 
seaman is anxious for an offing, and glad was I to see the 
head of the Da^wn pointing in the right direction, with her 
yards nearly square, and a fore-top-mast studding-sail set. 
The pilot was all activity, and Marble, cool, clear-headed in 
his duty, and instinctively acquainted with everything be- 
longing to a vessel, was just the man to carry out his views 
to his heart's content. 

The ship went, rising and falling on the swells of the 
ocean, that now began to make themselves felt, past the 
light and the low point of the Hook, within a few minutes 
aAer we had squared away, and, once more, the open ocean 
lay before us. I could not avoid smiling at Neb, just as we 
opened the broad waste of waters, and got an unbroken 
view of the rolling ocean to the southward. The fellow 
was on the main-top-sail yard, having just run out, and 
lashed the heel of a top-gallant-studding-sail boom, in order 
to set the sail. Before he lay in to the mast, he raised his 
Herculean frame, and took a look to windward. His eyes 
opened, his nostrils dilated, and I fancied he resembled a 
hound that scented game in the gale, a^ he snufied the sea- 
air which came fanning his glistening face, filled with the 
salts and peculiar flavours of the ocean. I question if Neb 
thought at all of Chloe, for the next hour or two I 

As soon as we got over the bar, I gave the pilot my pack- 
age, and he got into his boat. It was not necessary to 
shorten sail in order to do this, for the vessel's* way did not 
exceed five knota 

" Do you see the sail, hereaway in the south-eastern 
board," said the pilot, as he went over the side, pointing to- 
wards a white speck on the ocean ; " take care of that fel- 
low, and give him as wide a berth as possible, t>r he may 
give you a look at Halifax, or Bermuda." 

** Halifax, or Bermuda I I have nothing to do with eitheit 
IBifl ahall Bot 09 time. Whjihouid I Aar that saiir 
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• " On account of your cargo, and on account of your 
men. That is His Majesty's ship Leander ; she has been 
off here, now, more than a week. The inward-bound craft 
fay she is acting under some new orders, and they name 
several vessels that have been seen heading north-east afler 
•he had boarded them. This new war is likely to lead to 
new troubles on the coast, and it is well for all outward- 
bound ships to be on the look-out." 

" His Majesty's ship" was a singular expression for an 
American to use, towards any sovereign, twenty years after 
the independence of the country was acknowledged. But, 
it was common then, nor has it ceased entirely even among 
the newspapers of the present hour ; so much harder is it 
to substitute a new language than to produce a revolution. 
Notwithstanding this proof of bad taste in the pilot, I did 
Dot disregard his caution. There had been certain unplea- 
sant rumours, up in town, for more than a month, that the 
two great belligerents would be apt to push each other into 
the old excesses, England and France at that day having 
such a monopoly of the ocean as to render them somewhat 
independent of most of the old-fashioned notions of the 
rights of neutrals. As for America, she was cursed with 
the cant of economy — an evil that is apt to produce as many 
bad consequences as the opposite vice, extravagance. The 
money paid as interest on the sums expended in the war of 
1812, might have maintained a navy that would have caused 
both belligerents to respect her rights, and thereby saved 
the principal entirely, to say nothing of all the other im- 
mense losses dependent on an interrupted trade ; but dema- 
gogues were at work with their raven throats, and it is not 
reasonable to expect that the masses can draw very just 
distinctions on the subject of remote interests, when present 
expenditure is the question immediately before them. It is 
true, I remember a modern French logician, who laid down 
the dogma that the tendency of democracies being to ex- 
oesaes, if you give a people the power, they would tax them- 
selves to death ; but, however true this theory may be in 
the main, it certainly is not true quoad the good citizens of 
the great model republio. It was bad enough to be accursed 
with a spurious economy; but this was not the heaviest 
grtevaaoe that then weighed upon the national interests. 
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The demon of faction, party spirit, was actively at work in 
the country; and it was almost as rare to find a citizen 
who was influenced purely by patriotic and just views, as 
it would be to find an honest man in the galjeys. The 
nation, as a rule, was either English or French. Some 
•wore by the First Consul, and some by Billy Pitt. As for 
the commercial towns, taken in connection with the upper 
classes, these were little more than so many reflections of 
Elnglish feeling, exaggerated and rendered still more fac- 
titious, by distance. Those who did uot swallow all that 
tEe English tories chose to pour down their throats, took 
the pilluleg NapoUoM without gagging. If there were ex« 
ceptions, they were very few, and principally among tra- 
velled men — pilgrims who, by approaching the respective 
idols, had discovered they were niade by human hands I 

Impressment at sea, and out of neutral vessels, was re- 
vived, as a matter of course, with the renewal of the war, 
and all American ships felt the expediency of avoiding 
cruisers that might deprive them of tboir men. Strange as 
it may seem, a large and leading class of Americans justi- 
fied this claim of the English, as it was practised on board 
their own country's vessel^ 1 What will not men de&nd 
when blinded and excited by faction ? As this practice was 
to put the mariner on the defensive, and to assume that 
every man was an Englishman who could not prove, out on 
the ocean, a thousand miles from land perhaps, that he was 
an American, it followed that English navy officers exer- 
cised a jurisdiction over foreigners and under a foreign flag, 
that would not be tolerated in the Lord High Chancellor 
himself, in one of the streets of London; that of throwing 
the burthen of proving himself innor.ent, on the accused 
party I There was an abundance of other principles that 
were just as obvious, and just as unanswerable as this, 
which were violated by the daily practices of impressment, 
but they all produced no e^ct on the members of Congress 
and public writers that sustained the right of the English, 
who as blindly espoused one side of the main question as 
their opponents espoused the other. Men acting under the 
guidance of factions are not compos mentis. 

I think I may say, without boasting unreasonably of my 
iood asna^t ^^ I iMiWf kept myself altpgethes ^j^ 
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flmn the Tortex of parties, from boyhood to the present hour. 
Mjr fiither had been a federalist, but a federalist a good deid 
eooled off, from having seen fbreigo countries, and no 
attempts had ever been made to make me believe that black 
was white in the interest of either faction. I knew that im- 
pressment from forcizn vessels, out of the waters of Great 
Britain at least, could be defended on no other ground but 
that of power ; and as for colonial produce, and all the 
subtleties that were dependent on its transportation, I fan- 
cied that a neutral had a perfect right to purchase of one 
belligerent and sell to another, provided be found it his 
interest so to do, and he violated no positive— -not paper- 
blockade, or did not convey articles that are called contra- 
band of war. 

With these views, then, it is not surprising that I easily 
came into the pilot's opinion, and determined to give the 
Leander a sufficient berth, as sailors express it. 

The Leander was a fifty, on two decks, a very silly sort 
of a crad ; though ^he had manfully played her part at the 
Nile, and on one or two other rather celebrated occasions, and 
was a good vessel of the build. Still, I felt certain the 
Dawn could get away from her, under tolerably favourable 
circumstances. The Leander afterwards became notoriousi 
CD the American ^\bU in consequence of a man killed in a 
coaster by one of her shot, within twenty miles of the spot 
where I now saw her ; an event that had its share in awa- 
kening the feeling that produced the war of 1812; a war 
of which the effects are just beginning to be made manifest 
in the policy of the republic : a fact, by*the-way, that is 
little understood, at home or abroad. . The Leander was a 
fast ship of her kind, but the Dawn was a fast ship of any 
kind; and I had great faith in her. It is true, the fifly had 
the advantage of tlie wind; but she was a long way off, 
well to the southward, and might have something in sight 
that could not be seen even from our top-gallant yards, 
whither Neb was sent to take a look at the horizon. 

Our plan was seen laid. The south side of Long Island 
trending a little to the north of east, I ordered the ship to 
be steered east by south, which, with the wind at south- 
south-west, gave me an opportunity to carry all our stud* 
dfai^saila. The soundings were as regular aa the aioenl 
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on the roof of a shed, or on that of a graded lawn ; and the 
land in sight less than two leagues distant. In this manner 
we ran down the coasts with about six knots' way on the 
•hip, as soon as we got from under the Jersey shore. 
. In less than an hour, or when we were about four leagues 
from Sandy Hook Lights the Englishman wore short round, 
end made sail to cut us ofil By this time, he was just 
forward of our weather beam, a position that did not enable 
bim to carry studding-sails on both sides ; for, had he kept 
off enough for this, he would have fallen into our wake ; 
while, by edging away to close with us, his afler-sails 
becalmed the forward, and this at the moment when every 
thing of ours pulled like a team of well-broken cart-horses. 
Notwithstanding all this, we had a nervous afternoon's and 
night's work of it. These old fiflies are great travellers off 
the wind ; and more than once I fancied the Leander wax 
going to lay across my bows, as she did athwart those of 
the Frenchman, at the Nile. The Dawn, however, was not 
idle, and, as the wind stood all that day, throughout the 
night, and was fresher, though more to the southward, than 
it had hitherto been, next morning, I had the satisfaction of 
seeing Montauk a little on my lee-bow, at sun-rise, while my 
pursuer was still out of gun-shot on my weather beam. 

Marble and I now held a consultation on the subject of 
the best mode of proceeding. I was half disposed to let the 
Leander come up, and send a boat on board us. Wiiat had 
we to fear? We were bound to Hamburg, with a cai^, 
one half of which came from the English, while the other 
half came from French islands. — ^But what of that ? Mar* 
ble, however, would not listen to such a project. He affirmed 
that be was a good pilot in all the sounds, and that it would 
be better to risk everything, rather than let that fifly close 
with us* 

*< Keep the ship away, for Montauk, sir," exclaimed the 
mate — '* keep her away for Montauk, and let that chap follow 
us if he dare I There's a reef or two, inside, that Pll engage 
to lead him on, should he choose to try the game, and that 
will cure him of his taste for chasing a Yankee.** 

'< Will you engage, Mo^es, to carry the ship over the 
shoals, if I will do as you desire, and go inside ?" 
2i; ^rjl cf^my: her ioto any port, east of Block Island, Gi^ 
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tain WalliDgford. Though New York bora, as it now tarns 
outy I'm 'down east' edicated, and have got a * coasting 
pilot' of my own in my head.'* 

This settled the matter, and I came to the resolution to 
stand on. 



CHAPTER XII. 

* The wind blows fair, the vessel fbels 
The pressure of the rising breeze, 
And, swiftest of a thousand Keels 
She leaps to the careering seas—** 

WiLU8« 

Half an hour later, things drew near a crisis. We had 
been obliged to luff a little, in order to clear a reef that even 
Marble admitted lay off Montauk, while the Lieander had 
kept quite as much away, with a view to close. This 
brought the fidy so near us, directly on our weather beam, 
'fbs to induce her commander to try the virtue of gunpowder. 
Her bow-gun was fired, and its shot, only a twelve-pounder, 
richoched until it fairly passed our fore- foot, distant a hun- 
dred yards, making its last leap from the water precisely in 
a line with the stem of the Dawn. This was unequivocal 
evidence that the game could not last much longer, unless 
the space between the two vessels should be sensibly widened* 
Fortunately, we now opened Montauk fort, and the option was 
oftred us of doubling that point, and entering the sound, 
or of standing on towards Block Island, and putting the rs- 
•ult 0n our heels. Afler a short consultation with Marble, 
I decided on the first. 

One of the material advantages possessed by a man-of- 
war in a chase with a merchant vessel, is in the greater 
Telocity with which her crew can make or take in sail. I 
knew Uiat the moment we began to touch our braces, tacks 
•ind sheets, that the Leander would do the same, and that 
iiie would effect her objects in half the time in which w^ 
could ef{ect ours. Nevertheless, the thing was to be done^ 
and we set about the preparations with care and assiduity. 
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It was a small matter to round in our weather braces, until 
the yards were nearly square, but the rigging out of her 
studding-sail booms, and the setting of the sails, was a job 
to occupy the Dawn's people several minutes. Marble sug- 
gested that by edging gradually away, we should bring the 
Leander so far on our quarter as to cause the aflcr-sails to 
conceal what we were about forward, and that we might 
steal a march on our pursuers by adopting this precaution. 
I thought the suggestion a good one, and the necessary or- 
ders were given to carry it out. 

Any one might be certain that the Englishman's glasses 
were levelled on us the whole time. Some address was 
used, therefore, in managing to get our yards in without 
showing the people at the braces. This was done by keep- 
ing off first, and then by leading the ropes as far forward as 
possible, and causing the men to haul on them, seated on 
deck. In this manner we got our yards nearly square, or 
as much in as our new course required, when we sent hands 
aloft, forward, to get out the lee booms. But we reckoned 
without our host. John Bull was not to be caught in that 
way. The hands were hardly in the lee fore rigging, be- 
fore I saw the fifty falling off to our course, her yards 
squared, and signs aboard her that she had larboard studding 
sails as well as ourselves. The change of course had one 
good efiect, however : it brought our pursuer so far on our 
quarter, that, standing at the capstan, I saw him through the 
mizen rigging. This took the Dawn completely from under 
the Leander's broadside, leaving us exposed to merely four 
or five of her forward guns, should she see fit to use them. 
Whether the English were reluctant to resort to such very 
decided means of annoyance, so completely within the Amer- 
ican waters, as we were clearly getting to be, or whether 
they had so much confidence in their speed, as to feel no 
necessity for firing, I never knew ; but they did not have 
any further recourse to shot. 

As might have been foreseen, the fifty ha^'Mlr^tra can- 
▼ass spread some time before we could opi6n bursv and I 
fancied she showed the advantage thus obtained fb her rate 
of sailing. She certainly closed with us, thbagh we closed 
BMcfi faster with the land : still, there was imminent iun^ 
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ger of her overhauling us before we could round the point, 
unless sonie decided step were promptly taken to avoid it. 

^ On the whole, Mr. Marble, I said, afler my mates and 
myself had taken a long and thoughtful look at the actual 
state of things — ■** On the whole, Mr. Marble, it may be well 
to take in our light sails, haul our wind, and let the man-ofl 
war come up with us. We are honest folk, and tRere it 
little risk in his seeing all we have to show him." 

" Never think of it !" cried the mate. " After this lopg 
pull, the fellow will be as savage as a bear with a sore head. 
He 'd not leave a hand on board us, that can take his trick 
at the wheel ; and it*s ten chances to one that he would 
send the ship to Halifax, under some pretence or other; 
that the sugars are not sweet enough, or that the cofSde 
was grown in a French island, and tastes French. No—- 
no— Captain Wallingford — here's the wind at sou'-sou'-weait, 
and we're heading nothe-east, and-by-nothe-half-nothe al- 
ready, with that fellow abaft the mizen riggin'; as soon 
as we get a p'int more to the nor'ard, we '11 have him fair- 
ly in our wake." 

•• Ay, that will do very well as a theory, but what can 
we make of it in practice ? We are coming up towards 
Montauk at the rate of eight knots, and you have told me 
yourself there is a reef off that point, directly towards which 
wo must this moment be standing. At this rate, fifteen min- 
utes might break us up into splinters." 

I could see that Marble was troubled, by the manner in 
which he rolled his tobacco about, and the riveted gaze he 
kept on the water ahead. I had the utmost confidence in 
his seaman-like prudence and discretion, while I knew he 
was capable of suggesting anything a ship could possibly 
perform, in an emergency tfiat called for such an exercise 
of decision. At that moment, he forgot our present rela- 
tions, and went back, as he often did when excited, to the 
days of our greater equality, and more trying scenes. 

" Harkee, Miles," he said, " the reef is dead ahead of us, 
but, there is a passage between it and the point. I went 
through that passage in the revvylulion-war, in chase of an 
English West Injyman, and stood by the lead the whole 
way, myself. Keep her away, Neb — keep her away, ano- 
VoL.1. — 15 
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ther p^int : so-H9teady — very well, dyce (anglice, thus}— keep 
her 80, and let John Bull follow us, if he dare.^' 

" You should be very sure of your channel, Mr. Marble," 
I said gravely, ^ to take so much responsibility on yourself. 
Remember my all is embarked in this ship, and the insu- 
xance will not be worth a sixpence, if we are lost running 
through such a place as this in broad day-light. Refiect a 
moment, I beg c^ you, if not certain of what you do." 

*' And what will the insurance be worth, ag*in Halifax, or 
Bermuda I FU put my life on the channel, and would care 
more for your ship. Miles, than my own. If you love me, 
stand on, and let us see if that lubberly make-believe two* 
decker dare follow." 

I was fain to comply, though I ran a risk that I find it 
unpossible, now, to justify to myself. I had my cousin 
John Wallingford's property in charge, as well as my own, 
or what was quite as bad, I placed Clawbonny in imminent 
jeopardy. Still, my feelings were aroused, and to the ex- 
citement of a race, was added the serious but vague appre- 
hensions all American seamen felt, in that day, of the great 
belligerents. It is a singular proof of human justice, that 
the very consequences of these apprehensions are made 
matter of reproach against them. 

It is not my intention to dwell further on the policy of 
England and France, during their great contest for supe- 
riority, than is necessary to the narrative of events con- 
nected with my own adventures ; but a word in behalf of 
American seamen in passing, may not be entirely out of 
place or season. Men are seldom wronged without being 
calumniated, and the body of men of which I was then one, 
did not escape that sort of reparation for all the grievances 
they endured, which is depen#3nt on demonstrating that the 
injured deserve their sufierings. We have been accused of 
misleading English cruisers by false information, of being 
liars to an unusual degree, aftd of manifesting a grasping 
love of gold, beyond the ordinary cupidity of man. Now, 
I will ask our accusers, if it were at all extraordinary that 
they who felt themselves daily aggrieved, should resort to 
the means within their power to avenge themadlves t As 
for, yqnusity, no one who has reached my present time of 
life, can \!e ignorant that truth is the rstr^ thmg in i)w 
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world, nor are those y/ho have been the subjects of mystift* 
cations got up in payment for wrongs, supposed or real, the 
most impartial judges of character or facts. As for the \ 
charge of an undue love of money, it is unmerited. Money 
will do less in America than in any other country of my 
acquaintance, and infinitely less than in either France or 
Bngland. There is truth in this accusation, as applied 
either to a particular class, or to the body of the American 
people, only in one respect. It is undeniable that, as a new 
nation, with a civilization that is wanting in so many of its 
higher qualities, while it is already so far advanced in those 
which form the basis of national greatness, money does not 
meet with the usual competition among us. The institu- 
tions, too, by dispensing with hereditary consideration, do 
away with a leading and prominent source of distinction 
that is known to other systems, thus giving to riches an ex- 
clusive importance, that is rather apparent, however, than 
real. I acknowledge, that little or no consideration is yet 
given among us to any of the more intellectual pursuits, 
the great bulk of the nation regarding literary men, artists, 
even professional men, as so many public servants, that are 
to be used like any other servants, respecting them and their 
labours only as they can contribute to tho great stock of 
national wealth and renown. This is owing, in part, to the 
youth of a country in which most of the material founda- 
tion was so recently to be laid, and in part to the circum- 
stance that men, being under none of the factitious restraints 
of other systems, coarse and vulgar-minded declaimers 
make themselves heard and felt to a degree that would not 
be tolerated elsewhere. Notwithstanding all these defects, 
which no intelligent, and least of all, no travelled American 
should or can justly deny, I will maintain that gold is not 
one tittle more the goal of the American, than it is of the 
native of other active and energetic communities. It is 
true, there is little besides gold, just now, to aim at in this 
country, but the great number of young men who devote 
themselves to letters and the arts, under such unfavourable 
circumstances, a number greatly beyond the knowledge of 
foreign nations, proves it is circumstances, and not the gro- 
relling propensities of the people themselves, that give gold 
a so nearly undisputed asceadoicy. The great numtoii 
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who devote fhemselves to politics among us, certainly any- 
thing but a nK)ncy*making pursuit, proves that it is princi* 
pally the want of other avenues to distinction that renders 
gold apparently the sole aim of American existence. To 
return from this touch of philoapphy to our ships. 

The progress of the Dawn soon left us no choice in the 
course to be steered. We could se^ by the charts that the 
reef was already outside of us, and there was now no alter- 
natifl between going ashore, or going through Marble's 
channel. We succeeded in the last, gaining materially on 
the Leander by so doing, the Englishman hauling his wind 
when he thought himself as near to the danger as was pru- 
dent, and giving up the chase. I ran on to the northward 
an hour longer, when, finding our pursuer was hull down 
to the southward and westward, I took in our larboard stud- 
^ding-sails, and brought the ship by the wind, passing out to 
sea again, to the eastward of Block Island. 

Great was the exultation on board the Dawn at this es- 
cape ; for escape it proved to be. Next morning, at sunrise, 
we saw a sail a long distance to the westward, which we 
supposed to be the Leander ; but she did not give chase. 
Marble and the people were delighted at having given John 
Bull the slip; while I learned caution from the occurrence; 
determining not to let another vessel of war get near enough 
to trouble me again, could I possibly prevent it. 

From this time, for twenty days, the passage of the Dawn 
had nothing unusual. We crossed the Banks in forty-six, 
and made as straight a course for the western extremity of 
England, as the winds would allow. For several days, I 
was uncertain whether to go north-about, or not, believing 
that I should fall in with fewer cruisers by doubling Scot- 
land, than by running up channel. The latter was much 
the nearest route ; though so much depends on the winds, 
that I determined to let these last govern. Until we had 
made two-thirds of our distance across the ocean, the winds 
had stood very much at south-west ; and, though we had no 
heavy weather, our progress was good ; but in 20® east 
from Greenwich, we got north-easters, and our best tack 
being the larboard, I stood for ten dajrs to the southward 
and eastward. This brought us into the track of every 
thing going to, orcommg fkooii the Mediterranean; an^ 
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kad we stood on far enough, we should have made the land 
somewhere in the Bay of Biscay. I knew we should find 
the ocean dotted with English cruisers, however, as soon as 
we got into the European waters, and we tacked to the north- 
west, when about a hundred leagues from the land. 

The thirty-third day out proved one of great importance 
to me. The wind had shil^ed to south-west, and it was 
bbwing fresh, with very thick weather — ^rain, mingled with 
a fine mist, that oflen prevented one's seeing a quarter of a 
mile from the ship. The change occurred at midnight, and 
tbeie was every prospect of the wind's standing until it 
shoved us into the chops of the channel, from which we 
were then distant about four hundred miles, according to 
my own calculation. Marble had the watch at four o'clock, 
and he sent for me, that I might decide on the course to be 
steered and the mil to be carried. The course was N. N. 
East ; but, as for the sail, I determined to stand on under 
our topsails and fore-course, spanker and jib, until I could 
get a look by daylight. When the sun was fairly up, there 
was no change, and I gave orders to get along some of the 
larger studding-sails, and to set the main-top-gallant sail, 
having my doubts whether the spars would bear any more 
canvass, under the stiff breeze that was blowing. 

** This is no great distance from the spot where we sur- 
prised the Lady of Nantes, Captain Wallingford," Marble 
observed to me, as I stood overlooking the process of bend- 
ing a fore-topmast studding-sail, in which he was engased 
with his own hands ; '' nor was the weather any thicker 
then than it is now, though that was a haze, and this is a 
mist." 

" You are out of your longitude a few hundred miles. 
Master Moses, but the comparison is well enough, otherwise. 
We have twice the wind and sea we had then, moreover, 
and that was dry weather, while this is, to speak more gin- 
gerly, a little moist." 

^ Ay, ay, sir ; there is just that difference. Them were 
pleasant days, Captain Wallingford — I say nothing ag'in 
these — but them 'ere were pleasant times, as all in the Crisis 
must allow." 

** Perhaps we shall think the same of these some five or 

rig jrears henoo." 
15 # 
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** Well, that 's nator^ I must coafess. It 's amazing hoiw 
file last v'yge hangs in a man's memory, and how little we 
tiiink of the present I I suppose the Lord made us all of 
this disposition, for it 's sartain we all manifest it. Come, 
hear a hand Neb, on that fore-yard, and let us see the length 
of the stun-sail hoom." 

But, Neb, contrary to his habits, stood upright on the 
yard, holding on by the lift, and looking oyer the weather 
leach of the topsail, apparently at some object that either 
was just then visible, or which had just before been visible. 

<> What is it r cried Marble, struck with the black's atti* 
tode and manner. *• What d'ye seet" 

^ I don't see him now, sir ; nuttin' now ; but dere wcm a ship.** 

*« Where-away ?" I demanded. 

"Off, here, Masser Mile — larboard bow, well fbrrard; 
look sharp and soon see^ him, yourself, sir." 

Sharp enough we did look, all hands of us on deck, and, 
in less than a minute, we caught a pretty good view of 
the stranger from the forecastle. He might have been visi- 
ble to us half a minute, in one of those momentary openings 
in the mist, that were constantly occurring, and which 
enabled the eye to command a range around the ship of half 
a mile, losing it again, however, almost as soon as it was 
obtained. Notwithstanding the distance of time, I can per- 
fectly recall the appearance of that vessel, seen as she was, 
for a moment only, and seen too so unexpectedly. It was 
a frigate, as frigates then were ; or a ship of that medium 
size between a heavy sloop-of-war and a two-decker, which, 

OS, oiiers the greatest proportions for activity and force. 
^ , iinly saw her cream-coloured, or as it is more usual 
to term it, her yellow streak, dotted with fourteen ports, in- 
cluding the bridle, and gleaming brightly in contrast to the 
daric and glistening hult, over which the mist and the spray 
of the ocean cast a species of sombre lustre. The stranger 
was under his three topsails, spanker and jib, each of the 
former sails being double reefed. His courses were in the 
brails. As the wind did not bk>w hard enough to bring a 
vessel of any size to more than one reef, even on a bowline, 
this short canvass proved that the frigate was on her cruising 
jTound, and was naming alx)iil in quest of anything that 
ioigbt oOkr. This was juit the eanvaaa to giv» a.«niiMr t 
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wicked look, since it denoted a lazy preparatioQ, which 
mieht, in an instant, be improved into mischief. As all 
cruising vessels, when on their stations doing nothing, reef 
at night, and the hour was still early, it was possible we had 
made this ship before her captain, or first-lieutenant, had 
made his appearance on deck. There she was, at all events, 
dark, lustrous, fair in her proportions, her yards looming 
square and symmetrical, her canvass damp, but stout and 
new, the copper bright as a tea-kettle, resembling a new 
cent, her hammock-cloths with the undress appearance this 
part of a vessel of war usually ofiers at night, and her 
quarter-deck and forecastle guns frowning through the lan- 
yards of her lower rigging like so many slumbering bull- 
clogs muzzled in their kennels. 

The frigate was on an %asy bow-line, or, to speak more 
correctly, was standing directly across our fore-foot, with 
her yards nearly square. In a very few minutes, each 
keeping her present course, the two ships would have passed 
within pistol-shot of each other. I scarce knew the nature 
of the sudden impulse which induced me to call out to the 
man at the wheel to starboard his helm. It was probably 
from instinctive apprehension that it were better for a neu- 
tral to have as little to do with a belligerent as possiblo, mio* 
gled with a presentiment that I might lose some of my peo- 
ple by impressment. Call out I certainly did, and the 
Dawn's bows came up to the wind, looking to the westward, 
or in a direction contrary to that in which the frigate was 
running, as her yards were square, or nearly so. As soon as 
the weather leeches touched, the helm was righted, and away 
we went with the wind abeam, with about as much breeze 
as we wanted for the sail we carried. 

The Dawn might have been half a mile to windward of 
the frigate when this manoeuvre was put in execution. We 
were altogether ignorant whether our own ship had been 
seen ; but the view we got of the stranger satisfied us that 
he was an Englishman. Throughout the whole of the long 
wars that succeeded the French Revolution, the part of Xho 
ocean which lay off the chops of the channel was vigi- 
lantly watched by the English, and it was seldom, indeed, a 
vessel could go over it, without meeting more or less of their 
cruisers. 
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I was not without a hope that the two ships would pasi 
each otheri without oar being seen. The misi became very 
thick just as we hauled up, and, had this change of course 
taken place afler we were shut in, the chances were greatly 
in favour of its being effected. Once distant a mile from 
the frigate, there was little danger of her getting a glimpse 
of us, since, throughout all that morning, I was satisfied we 
had not got anshorizon with that much of diameter. 

As a matter of course, the preparations with the studding- 
sails were suspended. Neb was ordered to lay aloA, as high 
as the cross-trees, and to keep a vigilant look-out, while all 
eyes on deck were watching as anxiously, in the mist, as 
we had formerly watched for the shadowy outline of^ la 
Dame de Naniei. Marble's long experience told him best 
where to look, and he caught the next view of the frigate. 
She was directly under our lee, gliding easily along under 
the same canvass; the reefs still in, the courses in the brails, 
and the spanker rolled up, as it had been for the night. 

" By George," cried the mate, " all them Johnny Bulls 
are still asleep, and they have n't seen us I If we can give 
this fellow the slip, as we did the old Leander, Captain 
Wallingford, the Dawn will become as famous as the Fly- 
ing Dutchman I See, there he jogs on, as if going to milU 
or to church, and no more stir aboard him than there is in 
a Quaker meetin' I Uow my good old soul of a mother 
would enjoy this !" 

There the frigate went, sure enough, without the smallest 
sign of any alarm having been given on board her. The 
vessels had actually passed each other, and the mist was 
thickening again. Presently, the veil was drawn, and the 
form of that beautiful ship was entirely hid from sight. 
Marble rubbed his hands with delight ; and all our people 
began to joke at the expense of the Englishman. ' If a 
merchantman could see a man-of-war,^ it was justly enough 
said, * a man-of-war ought tertainly to see a merchantman. 
Her look-outs must have all been asleep, or it would not 
have been possible for us to pass so near, under the canvass 
we carried, and escape undiscovered. Most of the Dawn's 
crew were native Americans, though there were four or five 
^Europeans among them. Of these last,'' one was certainly 
an Englishman, and (as I suspected) a deserter from a pub- 
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lie ship; and the other, beyond all controversy, was a plant 
of the Emerald Isle. These two men were particularly 
delighted, though well provided with those veracious docu- 
ments called protections, which, like beggars' certificatesy 
never told anything but truth ; though, like beggars' certifi- 
cates, they not unfrequently fitted one man as well as 
another. It was the well-established laxity in the character 
of this testimony, that gave the English officers something 
like a plausible pretext for disregarding all evidence in the 
premises. Their mistake was in supposing they had a right 
to make a man prove anything on board a foreign ship ; 
while that of America was, in permitting her citizens to be 
arraigned before foreign judges, under any conceivable cir- 
cumstances. If Ekigland wanted her own men, let her keep 
them within her own jurisdiction; not attempt to follow 
them into the jurisdiction of neutral states. 

Well, the ship had passed ; and I began myself to fancy - 
that we were quit of a troublesome neighbour, when Neb 
came down the rigging, in obedience to an order from the 
mate. 

** Relieve the wheel. Master Clawbonny," said Marble, 
who often gave the negro his patronymic, " we may want 
lome of your touches, before we reach the foot of the 
danse. Which way was John Bull travelling when you 
last saw him 1^ 

** He goin' eastward, sir." — Neb was never half as much 
*^ nigger" at sea, as when he was on shore, — there being 
something in his manly calling that raised him nearer to 
the dignity of white men. — **But, sir, he was gettin' his 
people ready to make sail." 

'^ How do you know that? — No such thing, sir; all hands 
were asleep, taking their second naps." 

" Well, you see, Misser Marble; den you knato, sir." 

Neb grinned as he said this ; and I felt persuaded he had 
seen something that he understood, but which very possibly 
he could not explain ; though it clearly indicated that John 
Bull was not asleep. We were not lefl long in doubt on 
this head. The mist opened again, and, distant from us 
about three-quarters of a mile, bearing on our lee quarter, 
we got another look at the frigate, and a look that satisfied 
everybody what she was about. The Englishman was ia 
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stays, in the very act of hauling his head-yards, a certain 
sign he was a quick and sure-worky^g fellow, sinco this 
manGnivre had been performed against a smart sea, and 
under double-reefed topsails. He must have made us, just 
as we lost sight of him, and was about to shake out his 
reefs. 

On this occasion, the frigate, may have been visible from 
our decks thriee minutes. I watched ail her movements, as 
the cat watches the mouse. In the first place her reefs 
were shaken out, as the ship's bows fell off far enough to 
get the sea on the right side of them, and her topsails ap- 
peared to me to be mast-headed by instinct, or as the bird 
extends its wings. The fore and main-top-gallant saits were 
fluttering in the breeze at this very moment,— it blew rather 
too fresh for the mizn^n,-— 'and then their bosoms were dis- 
tended, and their bowlines hauled. How the fore and main- 
tacks got aboard I could not tell, though it was done while 
my eyes were on the upper sails. I caught a glimpse of 
the fore-sheet, however, as the clew was first flapping vio- 
lently, and then was brought under the restraint of its own 
proper, powerful purchase. The spanker had been hauled 
out previously, to help the ship in tacking. 

There was no mistaking all this* We were seen, and 
chased ; everything on board the frigate beinc instantly and 
accurately trimmed, " full and by." She looked up into 
our wake^ atid I knew must soon overtake a heavily-laden 
ship like the Dawn, in the style in which she was worked 
and handled. Under the circumstances, therefore, I mo- 
tioned Marble to follow me afl, where we consulted together, 
touching our future proceedings. I confess I was disposed 
to shorten sail, and let the cruiser come along-side; but 
Marble, as usual, was for holding on. 

" We are bound to Hamburg," said the mate, ** which 
lies, hereaway, on our lee-beam, and no man has a right to 
complain of our steering our course. The mist has shut 
the frigate in again, and, it being very certain he will over- 
haul us on a bowline, I advise you. Miles, to lay the yards 
perfectly square, edge away two points more, and set the 
weather stun'-sails. If we do not open John v^ry soon 
again, we may be off three or four miles to leeward before 
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be learns where we are, aod then, you know, a * atam^ 
chaae* is always a ' long-chase.' '^ 

This was good advice, and I determined to follow it. It 
blew rather fresh at the instant, and the Dawn began to ^ 
plunge through the seas at a famous rate as soon as she 
felt the drag of the studding-sails. We were now running 
on a course that made an obtuse angle with that of the fn- 

Sate, and there was the possibility of so far increasing our 
istance as to get beyond the range of the openings of the 
mist, ere our expedient were discovered. So long did the 
density of the atmosphere continue, indeed, that my hopes 
were beginning to be strong, just as one of our people called 
out ^' the frigate !" This time she was seen directly astera 
of us, and nearly two miles distant I Such had been our 
gain, that ten minutes longer would have carried us clear. 
As we now saw her, I felt certain she would soon see us, 
eyes being on the look-out on board her, beyond a question, 
iMeverthelcss, the cruiser was still on a bow-line, standing 
on the course on which we had been last seen. 

This lasted but a moment, however. Presently the Eng- 
lishman's bow fell off, and by the time he was dead before 
the wind, we could see his studding-sails flapping in the air, 
as they were in the act of being distended, by means of hal- 
yards, lacks and sheets, all going at once. The mist shut 
in the ship again before all this could be executed. What 
was to be done next ? Marble said, as we were not on our 
precise course, it might serve a good turn to bring the wind 
on our starboard quarter, set all the studding-sails we could 
carry on- the same side, and run off east-north-east : I in- 
clined to this opinion, and the necessary changes were 
made forthwith. The wind and mist increased, and away 
we went, on a diverging line from the course of the Eng- 
lishman, at the rate of quite ten knots in the hour. This 
lasted fully forty minutes, and all hands of us fancied we 
had at last given the cruiser the slip. Jokes and chuckling 
flew about among the men, as usual, and everybody begaa 
to feel as happy as success could make us, when the dark 
veil lifted at the south-west; the sun was seen struggling 
through tho cl'nicls, fho v/ipour dispersed, and gradually the 
whole curtain which had concealed the ocean throughouf 
tbat morning arose, extending the view around the sh^ 
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little by little, until nothing limited it but the natural hori' 
zon. 

The anxiety with which we watched this slow rising of 
the curtain need scarcely be described. Every eye was 
turned eagerly in the direction in which its owner expected 
to fihd the frigate, and great was our satisfaction as mile 
after mile opened in the circle around us, without bringing 
her beautiful proportions within its range. But this could 
not last for ever, there not being sufficient time to carry so 
large a vessel over the curvature of the ocean's surface. 
As usual. Marble saw her first. She had fairly passed to 
leeward of us, and was quite two leagues distant, driving 
ahead with the speed of a race-horse. With a clear hori- 
zon, an open ocean, a stiff breeze, and hours of daylighT, it 
was hopeless to attempt escape from as fast a vessel as the 
stranger, and I now determined to put the Dawn on her true 
course, and trust altogether to the goodness of my cause ; 
heels being out of the question. The reader who will do 
file the favour to peruse the succeeding chapter, will learn 
the result of this resolution. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

** Whom have we h«re ? Boekinghani, to distiurb roe? 
The King hath sent him, tore: I must ditsemble.'' 

King Henry VI. 

At first, the frigate took single reefs in her topsails, set 
topgallant-sails over them, and hauled up on taut bow-lines. 
But seeing no signs of our studding-sails coming down, she 
shook out her reefs, squared her yards, set topmast studding- 
sails, and kept oflTto a course that would be certain to inter- 
cept us. She was up on our line of sailing some little time 
before we got down to her, and she kept standing off and 
on, hauling up her courses, and furling her topgallant-sails, 
and hauling down all of her light sails, the jib excepted. 
As for the Dawn, she kept steadily on, carrying everything 
she could bear. We had topmast and lower studding-sails, 

~ not A tack or sheet had been touched when we got within* 
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a quarter of a mile of the frigate. The Englishmaa now 
showed his colours, when we let him see the stars and stripes. 
Still no sail was touched on board us. As if surprised at 
our obstinacy, John Bull let fly a chase-gun, taking good 
care not to send the shot very near us. f thought it time, 
DOW, to shorten sail and to pretend to see him. We began 
to haul down our studding-sails, merchant-fashion, and were 
fairly alongside of the frigate before even this preliminary 
step to heaving-to was effected. As we approached, the 
frigate bore up, and ran off in company with us, keeping a 
hundred fathoms distance from us, and watching us closely. 
At this instant, I ordered the topgallant-sails settled on the 
caps, as a sign we intended to let him board us. 

At lensth, having/reduced the sail to the three topsails, 
reefed, I hove-to the Dawn, and waited for a visit from the 
Englishman's boat. As soon as the frigate saw us fairly 
motionless, she shot up on our weather quarter, half a cable's 
Ifength distant, swung her long, saucy-looking yards, and 
lay-to herself. At the same instant, her lee-quarter boat 
dropped into the water, with the crew in it, a boy of a mid- 
shipman scrambled down the ship's side and entered it also, 
a lieutenant followed, when away the cockle of a thinff 
swept on the crest of a sea, and was soon pulling round 
under our stern. I stood on the lee quarter, examining my 
visiters, as they struggled against the swell, in order to get 
a boat-hook into our main chains. The men were like any 
other man-of-war's men, neat, sturdy, and submissive in 
air. The reefer was a well-dressed boy, evidently a gentle- 
man's son ; but the lieutenant was one of those old weather- 
beaten sea-dogs, who are seldom employed in boats, unless 
something more than common is to be done. He was a 
man of forty, hard-featured, pock-marked, red-faced, and 
scowling. I aflerwards ascertained he was the son of some 
underling about the Portsmouth dock-yard, who had worked 
his way up to a lieutenancy, and owed his advancement 
principally to his readiness in impressing seamen. His 
name was Sennit. 

We threw Mr. Sennit a rope, as a matter of course, and 

Marble met him at the gangway with the usual civilities. I 

was amused with the meeting between these men, who had 

strictly that analogy to sach other whiah is well described 
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as ^^ diamond cut diamond.^ Each was dogmatical, posi- 
tive, and full of nautical conceit, in his own fashion ; and 
each hated the other's country as heartily as man could 
hate, while hoth despised Frenchmen. But Sennit knew a 
mate from a master, at a glance; and, without noticing 
Marble's sea-bow, a slight for whic.h Marble did not soon 
forgive him, he walked directly afl to me, not well pleased, 
as I thought, that a ship-master had neglected to be at the 
gangway to meet a sea lieutenant. 

" iTour servant, sir," commenced Mr. Sennit, condescend* 
ing to notice my bow ; " your servant, sir ; I suppose we 
owe the pleasure of your company, just now, to the circum« 
stance of the weather's clearing." v 

This sounded hostile from the go dff; and I was deter • 
mined to give as good as I received. 

" Quite likely, sir," was ray answer, uttered as coolly as 
I could speak — <* I do not think you got much tim advan- 
tage, as long as there was thick weather." 

** Ay, you 're 1ei famous fellow at hide and go seek, and I 
do not doubt would make a long chase in a dark night. 
But his lifajesty's ship, Speedy, is not to bo dodged by a 
Yankee." 

" So it would seem, sir, by your present success." 

" Men seldom run away without there is a cause for it. 
It's my business to find out the reason why you have at- 
tempted it ; so, sir, I will thank you for the name of your 
ship, to begin with ?" 

" The Dawn, of New York." 

" Ay, full-blooded Yankee — I knew you were New Eng- 
land, by your tricks." 

" New York is not in New England ; nor do we call a 
New York ship, a Yankee," put in Marble. 

" Ay, ay — if one were to believe all you mates from 
the t' other side, say, he would soon fancy that King George 
held his throne by virtue of a commission from President 
Washington." 

" President Washington is dead, Heaven bless him !" re- 
torted Marble — " and if one were to believe half of what 
you English say, he would soon fancy that President Jef- 
ferson held his office as one of King George's waiting men." 

I made a sign for Marble to be silent, and intkiiated to 
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the lieutenant I was ready to answer any further inquiries 
he wished to make. Sennit did not proceed, however, with* 
•ut giving a significant look at the mate, which to me, seemed 
to say, '* 1 have pressed a mate in my time/* 

** Well, sir, the Dawn, of New York," he continued, no* 
ting the name in his pocket-book -— *' How are you called 
yourself?" 

" The Dawn, of New York, Miles Wallingford, master.** 

*' Miles Wallingford, master. Where from, whither bound, 
and with what laden ?" 

<' From New York ; bound to Hamburg ; cargo sugars, 
eoflfee, and cochineal." 

**A very valuable cargo, sir," observed Mr. Sennit, a 
little drily. <* I wish for your sake, it had been going to any 
other part of the world, as this last war has sent the French 
into that part of Germany, and Hamburg is suspected of 
being rather too much under Boney*s influence." 

*^ And were we bound to Bordeaux, sir, what power have 
you to stop a neutral, at this distance at sea ?" 

" If you put it on pmcery Mr. Wallingford, you depend 
on a crutch that will betray you. We have power enough 
to eat you, should that be necessary — I suppose you mean 
right:' 

" I shall not dispute with you, sir, about words." 
Well, to prove to you that I am as amicably disposed 

yourself, I will say no more on the subject. With your 
permission, I will now examine your papers ; and to show 
you that I feel myself among friends, I will first send my 
own boat back to the Speedy." 

I was infinitely disgusted with this man's manner. It 
had the vulgar sort of witticism about even his air, that 
he so much affected in his speech ; the whole being deform- 
ed by a species of sly malignancy, that rendered him as 
offensive as he seemed to me to be dangerous. I could not 
refuse to let a belligerent look at my papers, however, and 
w^t below to get Ihem, while Sennit gave some private 
orders to his reefer, and sent him away to the frigate. 

While on this subject, the reader must excuse an old 
man's propensity to gossip, if 1 say a word on the general 
^fuestion of the right of search. As for the pretence that 
wtm set up by some of the advocates of impressment out of 
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neutral ships, which laid down the position, that the helli* 
gexent being on board in the exercise of an undoubted righf 
to inquire into the character of the ship and cargo, he 
took with him tlie right to lay hands on all the subjects of 
his own sovereign he might happen to find there, it is not 
worthy of a serious reply. Because a man has a right to 
take the step preliminary to the discharge of an admitted 
power, as an incident of that power, it does not follow that 
he can make the incident a principle, and convert it into a 
justification of acts, unlawful in themselves. On this head, 
therefore, I shall say nothing, holding it to be beyond dis- 
pute among those who are competent to speak on the sub* 
jcct at all. But the abuse of that admitted power to board 
and ascertain the character of a ship, has created so lively 
a feeling in us Americans, as to,induce us to forego some 
of the wholesome principles that are necessary to the well- 
being of all civilized nations. It is thus, in my judgment, 
that we have quite recently and erroneously laid down the 
doctrine that foreign vessels of war shall not board Ameri- 
can ships on the coast of Africa, in a time of peace, in or- 
der to ascertain their character. 

On this subject I intend to speak plainly. In the first 
place, I lay no claim to that spurious patriotism which says^ 
*• our country, right or wrong." This may do for the rab- 
ble ; but it will not do for God, to whom our first and high- 
est obligations are due. Neither country, nor man, can 
justify that which is wrong ; and I conceive it to be wrong, 
in a political if not in a moral senso, to deny a vessel of 
war the privilege which England here claims. ^I can see 
but one plausible argument against it, and that is founded 
on the abuses which may arise from the practice. But it 
will not do to anticipate abuses in this instance, more than 
in any other. Every right, whether national or interna- 
tional, may be abused in its exercise ; and the argument, if 
pood for anything, is as good against every other right of 
mternational law, as it is against this. Abuse, afler it has 
occurred, might be a justifiable reason for suspending the 
exercise of an admitted right, until some remedies were ap- 
plied to prevent their recurrence, but it can never be urged 
as a proper argument against the right itself. If abuses 
', W0 can fet tbem remedied by proper repreaen t atiopi * 
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•ndy if these last fail, we have the usual appeal of Dationa* 
As well might it be said, the law of the land shall not be 
administered, because the sheriflTs officers are guilty of 
abuses, as to say ihe law of nations shall cease because we 
apprehend that certain commercial rivalries may induce 
others to transcend them. When the wrong is done, it will 
be time enough to seek the remedy. 

That it is the right of a vessel of war to ascertain the 
character of a ship at sea, is dependent on her right to ar- 
rest a pirate, for instance. In what manner can this be 
done, if a pirate can obtain impunity, by simply hoisting 
the flag of some other country, which the cruiser is obliged 
to respect? All that the latter asks is the power to ascer- 
tain if that flag is not an imposition ; and this much every 
regularly commissioned public ship should be permitted to 
do, in the interests of civilization, and in maintenance of 
thepoHce of the seas. 

The argument on the other side goes the length of say- 
ing, that a public cruiser is in the situation of a shcriflTs 
oflicer on shore, who is compelled to arrest his prisoner on 
his own responsibility. In the flrst place, it may be ques- 
tioned if the dogma of the common law which asserts the 
privilege of the citizen to conceal his name, is worthy of a 
truly enlightened political freedom. It must not be forgot- 
ten that liberty flrst took the aspect of franchises, in which 
men sought protection from the abuses of power in any 
manner they could, and oflen without regarding the justness 
of the general principles with which they were connected ; 
confusion in these principles arising as a consequence. But, 
admitting the dogma of the common law to be as inherei^tly 
wise, as it is confessedly a practice, there is no parallel in the 
necessity of the case of an arrest on shore and of an arrest 
at sea. In the former instance the officer may apply to 
witnesses ; — he has the man before him, and compares him 
with the description of the criminal ; and, should he make 
an erroneous arrest, under misleading circumstances, his 
punishment would be merely nominal — in many cases, no- 
thing. But the common law, whilst it gives the subject 
this protection, does not deny the right of the officer to ar- 
rest. It only punishes the abuse of this power, and that is 
16 • 
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precisely what nations ought to do, in a case of the abuse 
of the right to examine a merchantman. 

The vessel of war cannot apply to witnesses, and cannot 
jndge of national character hy mere external appearancesi 
since an American-built ship can be sailed by Portuguese. 
The actual necessities of the case are in favour of the pre- 
sent English claim, as well as that great 'governing principle, 
which says that no great or principal right can exist, in in- 
ternational law, without carrying with it all the subordinate 
privileges which are necessary to its discreet exercise. 

Thus much I could not refrain from saying, not that I 
think John Bull is very oflen right in his controversies with 
ourselves, but because I think, in this case, he is ; and be- 
cause I believe it far safer, in the long run, for a nation, or 
an individual, to have justice on his side, than always to 
carry his point. 

I was soon on deck, carrying my writing-desk under my 
arm, Mr. Sennit preferring to make his examination in the 
open air, to making it below. He read the clearance and 
manifest with great attention. Afterwards he asked for the 
shipping articles. I could see that he examined the names 
of the crew with eagerness, for the man was in his element 
when adding a new hand to his frigate's crew. 

" Let me see this Nebuchadnezzar Clawbonny, Mr. Wal- 
lingfbrd,*' he said, chuckling. '* The name has an alias in 
its very absurdity, and I doubt not I shall see a countryman 
—perhaps a townsman.'* 

** By turning your head, sir, you can easily see the man. 
He is at the wheel." 

** A black I — umph — ^yes ; those fellows do sometimes sail 
under droll titles. I do not think the lad was born at Gos- 
port." 

^*He was bom in my father's house, sir, and is my 
slave," ^ 

^ Slave ! A pretty word in the mouth of a free and in- 
dependent son of liberty, Mr. Wallingford. It is lucky you 
are not bound to that land of despotism, old England* or you 
miffht see the fetters fall from about the chap's limbs." 

I was nettled, for I felt there was some justice in this sar- 
casm, and this, too, at the very moment 1 felt it wi\s only 
merited ; and not at all, perhaps, fron an Englishman. 
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Bat Sennit knew as much of the history of my country as 
be did of his own, having obtained all he had learned of 
either out of newspapers. Nevertheless, I succeeded in 
keeping silent. 

** Nathan Hitchcock ; this chap has a suspiciously Yan- 
kee name ; will you let me see Aim, sir,'* observed the lieu- 
tenant. 

^ The chap's name, then, does him no more than justice, 
for I believe he is strictly what we call a Yankee." 

Nathan came all at the call of the second-mate, and Sen- 
nit no sooner saw him than he told him to go forward again. 
It was easy to see that the man was perfectly able to dis- 
tinguish, by means of the eye alone, between the people of 
the two countries, though the eye would sometimes deceive 
even the most practised judges. As the Speedy was not 
much in want of men, he was disposed not to lay his hands 
on any but his own countrymen. 

" I shall have to ask you, sir, to muster all your people 
in the gangway," said Sennit, rising, as he passed me the 
ship's papers. " I am only a supernumerary of the Speedy, 
and I expect we shall soon have the pleasure of seeing her 
first on board, the Honourable Mr. Powlett. We are a 
nob ship, having Lord Harry Dermond for our captain, 
and lots of younger sons in the cock-pit." 

I cared little who commanded or officered the Speedy, but 
I felt all the degradation of submitting to have my crew 
mustered by a foreign officer, and this, too, with the avowed 
object of carrying away such portions of them as he might 
see fit to decide were British subjects. In my judgment it 
would have been much more creditable and much wiser for 
the young Hercules to have made an effort to use his club, 
in resisting such an offensive and unjustifiable assumption 
of power, than to be setting up doubtful claims to establish 
principles of public law that will render the exercise of 
some of the most useful of all international rights perfectly 
nugatory. I felt a disposition to refuse compliance with 
Sennit's request, and did the result only affect myself I think 
I should have done so ; but, conscious that my men would 
be the sufferers, I thought it more prudent to comply. Ac- 
cordingly, all the Dawn's people were ordered to muster near 
he quarter-deck. 
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While I endeavour to do justice to principles, I wish to 
do no iE\ju8tice to Sennit. To own the truth, this man picked 
out the Euglishnian and Irishman as soon as each had 
answered his first questions. They were ordered to get 
their things ready to co on hoard the Speedy, and I was 
coolly directed to pay Aem any wages that might be due. 
Marble was standing near when this command was given ; 
and seeing disgust, most likely, in my countenance, he took 
on himself the office of replying : 

*< You think accounts should be balanced, then, before 
these men quit the ship?'' he asked, significantly. 

*^ I do, sir ; and it 's my duty to see It done. I will thank 
you to attend to it at once," returned the lieutenant. 

" Well, sir, that being the case, we shall be receivers, 
instead of payers. By looking at the shipping articles, you 
will see that each of these men received fifty dollars, or two 
months' advance,'' [seamen's wages were as high, fre- 
quently, in that day, as twenty or thirty dollars ;] ** and 
quite half of the < dead-horse' remains to be worked out. 
We will, therefore, thank His Majesty to pay us the odd 
twenty-five dollars for each of the men." 

**' What countryman are you ?" demanded the lieutenant, 
with a menacing look. *< Cornish, by your impudence: 
have a care, sir ; I have carried off mates, before now, in 
my day." 

*< I came from the land of tomb-stones, which is an advan- 
tage; as I know the road we all must travel, sooner or later. 
My name is Marble, at your service ; and there's a hard 
natur' under it, as you '11 find on trial." 

Just at this moment, the frigate's boat came round her 
stern, carrying the Hon. Mr. Powlett, or the gentleman whom 
Sennit had announced as her first-lieutenant. I thought the 
rising anger of the last was a little subdued by the appear- 
ance of his senior officers : social position and private rank 
making even a greater difference between the' two, than 
me're date of commission. Sennit suppressed his wrath, 
therefore; though I make no doubt the resentment he felt at 
the contumelious manner of my mate, had no little influence 
on what subsequently occurred. As thing:s were, he waited, 
before he proceeded any further, for the Speedy 'a boat to 
lide. 
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Mr. Powlett turned out to be a very different sort of per- 
aon from his brother lieutenant. There was no mistaking 
him for anything but a gentleman, or for a sailor. Beyond 
a question, he owed his rank in his ship to family influencoy 
and he was one of those scions of aristocracy (by no means 
the rule, however, among the high-bom of England) who 
never was fit for anything but a carpet-knight, though 
trained to the seas. As I afterwards learned, his fatl^ 
held high ministerial rank ; a circumstance that accounted 
for his being the first-iieutenant of a six-and-thirty, at 
twenty, with a supernumerary lieutenant under him who 
had been a sailor some years before he was born. But, the 
captain of the Speedy, himself. Lord Harry Dermond, was 
only fbur-and- twenty ; though he had commanded his ship 
two years, and fought one very creditable action in her. 

Afler making my best bow to Mr. Powlett, and receiving 
a v6ry gentleman-like salutation in return, Sennit led his 
brother officer aside, and they had a private conference of 
some little length together. 
' ''I shall not meddle with the crew. Sennit," I overheard 
Powlett say, in a sort of complaining tone, as he walked 
away from his companion. '* Really, I cannot become the 
master of a press-gniig, though the Speedy had to be worked 
by her officers. Ycu are used to this business, and I leave 
it all to you." 

1 understood this to be a carte blanche to Sennit to carry 
ofiTas many of my people as he saw fit; there being nothing 
novel or surprising in men's tolerating in others, acts they 
would disdain to peribrm in person. As soon as he left his 
junior in rank, the youthful first-lieutenant approached me. 
I call him youthful, for he appeared even younger than he 
Was, though I myself had commanded a ship when only of 
his own age. It was easy to see that this young man felt 
he was employed on an affair of some importance. 

^ It is reported to us, on board the Speedy, sir," the Hon, 
Mr. Powlett commenced, " that you are bound to Ham- 
burg?" 

** To Hamburg, sir, as my papers will show." 

'< Our government regards all trade with that part of the 
oontioeBt with greut distrust, particularly since the lata 
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novetnents of the French. I really wish, sir, yoa had not 
been bound to Hamburg." 

^ I believe Hamburg is still a neutral port, sir ; and, if it 
were not, I do not see why an American should not enter 
itf until actually blockaded." 

*< Ah 1 these are some of your very peculiar American 
ideaa on such subjects 1 I cannot agree witli you, however, , 
it being my duty to obey my orders. Lord Harry has de* 
sired us to be very rigorous in our examination, and I trust 
you will understand we roust comply, however unpleasant 
it may be, sir. I understand, now, sugar and coi^e are 
exceedingly suspicious !" 

** They are very innoceot things rightly used, as I hope 
mine will be." 

" Have you any particular interest i» the cargo. Captain 
Walliogfoid?" 

** Only that of owner, sir. Both ship and cargo are my 
own private property." 

*^ And you seem to be English, or American — for, I con- 
fess myself unable to tell the difference between the people 
of the two countries, though I dare say there is a very 
great difference." 

^*' I am an American by birth, as have been my ancestors 
for generations." 

** I declare that is remarkable I Well, I can see no dif- 
ference. But, if you are American, I do not see why the 
sugar and coffee are not American, too. Lord Harry, how- 
ever, desired us to be ?ery particular about these things, for 
some reason or other. Do you happen to know, now, . 
wJiere this sugar grew ?" 

'* The canes oi which it was made grew, I believe, in St. 
Domingo." 

" St. Domingo I— Is not that a French Island t" 

** Certainly, in part, sir ; though the Spaniards and the 
negroes dispute the possession with the French." 

*^ I declare I must send Lord Harry word of this 1 I am 
exceedingly sorry, Captain Wallingford, to detain your 
ship, but my duty requires me to send a young gentleman 
en board the Speedy for orders." 

As I oonld urge no plausible objection, the young gentk- 

- was again sent back 1o the frigate. In the mean time 
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Beimit had not been idle. Among my crew were a Swede 
aod a Prussian, and both these men having acquired their 
English in London or Liverpool, he affected to believe they 
were natives of the old island, ordering them to get their 
dunnage ready to go under the pennant. Neither of the 
men, however, was disposed to obey him, and when I joined 
the group, leaving the Hon. Mr. Powiett waiting the return 
of his boat, on the quarter-deck, I found the three in a 
warm discussion on the subject. 

*'1'11 tell you what it is, Mr. Wallingford,'' Sennit cried, 
•8 I approached, '' we will compromise matters. Here are 
two fellows who are Lancashire men, if the truth were 
known, that pretend to be Norwegians, or Fins, or to come 
from some other outlandish country or other, and I wish to 
place them under His Majesty's pennant, where they pro- 
perly belong i as they are so reluctant to receive this ho- 
nour, I. will consent to take that fine-looking Kentish man, 
who is worth them both put together.'* 

As this was said, Sennit pointed to Tom Voorhees, an 
athletic, handsome young North River man, of Dutch ex- 
traction, a fellow who had not a drop of Blnglish blood in 
his veins, and the ablest-bodied and the best seaman in the 
Dawn; a fact that the lieutenant's nautical tact had not 
been slow to detect. 

*^ You are asking me to let you have a man who was bom 
within ten miles of myself," I answered, ^' and whose family 
I know to be American, for near two centuries." 

"Ay, ay; you're all oCoid families in America, as every- 
body knows. The chap is English born, for a hundred 
guineas ; and I could name a spot in Kent, not ten miles 
distant from that where he first saw the light. I do not say, 
however, you were not his neighbour — for you have a Dover 
look, yourself." 

** You might be less disposed to pleasantry, sir, were this 
a thirty-six, or were you and I on shore." 

Sennit gave me a disdainful look, and terminated the af- 
fair by ordering Voorhees to get his chest ready, and to 
join the two other men he had pressed. Taking example, 
however, from the Swede and the Prussian, Voorhees walked 
away, using no measures to obey. As for myself, thoroughly 
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disgusted with this man, a vulgar rogue, I walked afl to the 
other lieutenant, who was only a gentleman-like dunce. 

Mr. Powlett now began to converse of London ; and be 
told me how often he had been at the opera when last in 
town, — and remarked what an exceedingly delightful fHt 
champitre was lady somebody's entertainment of that sort. 
This occupied us until the boat returned, with a very civil 
request from the captain of the Speedy, that I would do 
him the favour to pay him a visit, bringing with me the 
ship's papers. As this was what no belligerent had a right 
to demand, though privateersmen constantly did it, 1 could 
comply or not. Fancying it might expedite matters, re- 

■ garding the civility of the request as a good omen, and feel- 
ing a desire to deal with principals, in an afiair that was 
very needlessly getting to be serious, I consented to go. 
Marble was called, and formally told to take charge of the 
ship. 1 could see a smile of contempt on Sennit's face, at 
this little ceremony, though he made no objection in. terms. 
I had expected that the first-lieulenant would ^o to the fri- 
gate with me, but, after a short consultation with his junior, 
the last was deputed to do me this honour. 

Sennit now appeared disposed to show me every slight 

*and indignity it was in his power to manifest. Like all vulgar- 
minded men, he could not refrain from maltreating those 
whom he designed to injure. He made me precede him 
into the boat, and went up the Speedy's side first, himself, 
on reaching that vessel. His captain's conduct was very 
dif^^rent. Lord Harry was not a very noble looking per- 
sonage, as your worshippers of rank imagine nobility to 
appear, but he was decidedly well -mannered; and it was 

. easy enough to see he commanded his own ship, ai|d was 
admirably fitted so to do. I have had occasion to learn that 
there is a vast deal of aristocratic and democratic cant, on 
the subject of the appearance, abilities, qualities and conduct 
of Europeans of birth and station. In the first place, nature 
has made them very much as she makes other people; and 
the only physical difierence there is proceeds from habits 
and education. Then, as to the enervating efiects of aris- 
tocracy, and noble efi^inacy^ I have seen ten times as 
much of it among your coirater-jumpers and dealers in bob* 
binet, as I have seen in the sons of dukes and princes ; and, 
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in my later days, ciFcumstances have brought me much in 
contact with many of these last. Manliness of character 
18 far more likely to be the concomitant of aristocratic birth, 
than of democratic, I am afraid ,* for, while those who enjoy 
the first feel themselves above popular opinion, those who 
possess the last bow to it, as the Asiatic slave bows to his 
master. I wish I could think otherwise; but experience 
has convinced me of these facts, and I have learned to fed 
the truth of an axiom that is getting to be somewhat familiar 
among ourselves, viz. — 'Uhat it takes an aristocrat to 
make a true democrat." Certain I am, that all the real, 
manly, independent democrats, I have ever known in Ame- 
rica, have been accused of aristocracy, and this simply be* 
cause they were disposed to carry out their principles, and 
not to let that imperious sovereign, '* the neighbourhood,^ 
play the tyrant over tbem. As for personal merit, quite as 
uur a proportion of talent is found among the well-bom as 
among the low ; and he is but an ad captandum vtdgu* sort 
of a philosopher who holds the contrary doctrine. Talley- 
rand was of one of the most ancient and illustrious houses 
of Europe, as was Turenne; while Mansfield, Erskine, 
Grey, Wellington, and a host of Englishmen of mark of 
our time, come of noble blood. No— no — The cause of 
free institutions has much higher and much juster distinc- 
tions to boast of, than this imaginary superiority of the 
humbly born over those who come of ancient stock. 

Lord Harry Dermond received me just as one of his 
station ought to receive one of mine ; politely, without ia 
the least compromising his own dignity. There was a 
ffood-natured smile on his face, of which, at first, I did not 
know what to make. He had a private conversation with 
Sennit, too ; but the smile underwent no change. In the 
end, I came to the conclusion that it was habitual with himi 
and meant nothing. But, though so much disposed to smilei 
Lord Harry Dermond was equally disposed to listen to every 
suggestion of Sennit, that was likely to favour the main 
chance. Prize-money is certainly a great stain on the chiT- 
airy of all navies, but it is a stain with which the nobia 
wishes to be as deeply dyed as the plel)eian. Human naturo 
is singularly homogeneous on the subject of money ; and 
younger-son nature, in the lands of n^oraU and entailst 
Vol. L— It 
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eojoys a liveliness of longing on the subject, that is quite 
as conspicuous as the rapacity of the veriest plebeian who 
ifver picked a pocket. 

•• I am vexy sorry, Captain Wallingford,** Captain Lord 
Harry Dermond observed to me, when his private confer- 
ence with Sennit was ended, and altc^ether superior to the 
weakness oi Powlett, who would have discussed the point, 
** that it is my duty to send your ship into Plymouth. The 
French have got such an ascendency on the continent, that 
We are obliged to use every act of vigilance to counteract 
them: then, your cargo is of enemy's growth." 

** As for the ascendency, my lord, you will see we Amer- 
icans have nothing to do with it ; and my cargo, being ne- 
oessarily of last year's crops, must have been grovm and 
nanufactured in a time of general peace. If it were not, 
I do not conceive it would legalize my capture." 

** We must leave Sir William Scott to decide that, my 
good sir," answered the captain, with his customary smile ; 
** and there is no use in our discussing the matter. An un- 
pleasant duty "—as if he thought the chance of putting two 
or three thousand pounds in his pocket, unpleasant ! — ^^ an 
unpleasant duty, however, need not be performed in a dis- 
agreeable manner. If you will point out what portion of 
your people you could wish to keep in your ship, it shall be 
attended to. Of course, you remam by your property your- 
self; and I confess, whatever may be done with the cargo, 
I think the ship will be liberated. As the day is advancing, 
and it will require some little time to exchange the people, 
I shoukl be exceedingly happy if you would do me the fevour 
to lunch in my cabin." 

This was .gentlemanly conduct, if it were not lawful. I 
eould foresee a plenty of evil consequences to myself in the 
delay, though I own I had no great apprehensions of a con- 
demnation. There was my note to John WaUingford to 
Bieet, and two months* detention might keep me so long from 
home^ as to put the payment at maturity quite out of the 
^pestion; Tben came the mortgage on Clawbonny, with 
Its dieqiiieting pictures; and I was in anything but a good 
kiimour to enjoy Lord Harry Dermond's hospitality. Still, 
I knew the uselessness of remonstrances, and the want of 
lily there would be in repining, and siioeeeded in putting 
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ft Bood faoo on the matter. I simply requested that mj 
chief male, the oooki and Neh, might be lefl in the Dawoi 
■ubmitting it to the discretion of my captors to take out of 
her as many of the remainder of her people as they saw 
fit. Lord Harry remarked it was not usual to leave a mate, 
but to oblige me, he would comply. The frigate would go 
in for water, in the course of a fortnight, when I might de- 
pend on having the entire crew, His Miyesty's subdecta ex* 
oepted, restored to my command. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Itt OtfiU What is my ranfom, master 7 Let me km»w» 
MaH. A thousand crowns, or else lay down your head. 
Mmtf, And so much shall you give, or off jpoes yours. 

KtRo HuniT VL 

I NEYXR saw a man more astounded, or better disposed 
to fly into a passion, than was the case with Mr. Moses 
Oloff Van Duzcn Marble, when he was told that the Dawn 
was to be sent into England, for adjudication. Nothing 
kept his tongue within the bounds of moderation, and I am 
far from certain I might not add his fists, but my assurances 
he would be sent on board the Speedy, unless he behaved 
with prudence. As our people were sent out of the ship, I 
thought, several times, he would break out in open hostili* 
ties ; and he did actually propose to me to knock Sennit 
down, and throw him overboard. With a significant look, 
I told him it was not time for this. The mate now laid a 
finger on his noee, winked, and from that moment he not 
only seemed cheerful, but he assisted in hoisting in and out 
the difiercnt articles that were exchanged, in shifting the 
orews. 

When all was ready, it appeared that Sennit was to be 
our prize-master. Although a lieutenant in commission, he 
had only been lent to Lord Harry Dermond by the admiral^ 
in order to fill up the crew of that favoured officer ; the' 
Speedy having her regular complement of 
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without biro. As the cruise was so nearly up» and the ship 
bad experienced great sucoess^ in impressing since she 
■ailedy Sennit could be spared ; and, if the truth were said, 
I make no doubt bis roessmatej' in the frigate were glad to 
be rid of him, now they had no further occasion for his 
peculiar skill and services. 

Mr. Sennit brought on board with him, as a prize-crew, 
ten fore-mast men, besides a masterVmate, of the name of 
Diggens. Under ordinary circumstances, this last dignitary 
would have been of sufficient skill to take the ship in : but 
this was the first pris^ Lord Harry had taken ; she promised 
to be valuable if condemned t and I suppose he and his 
young, gentleman-like luffs were desirous of getting rid of 
their vulgar associate. At any rate, Messrs. Sennit and 
Di^ns both came on board us, bag and baggage. 

The various changes, the lunch, and the chase of the 
morning, had so far worn away the day, that the two ves- 
sels did not make sail until four o'clock, P. M., when hoth 
ships filkd at the same time ; the Speedy on a wind, with 
two reefs in her top-sails, as when first seen, to play about 
ibr more prizes, and the Dawn under studding-sails, with 
the wind nearly over the tafirail. When all was ready, 
each ship started away from the vacant point on the ocean, 
where they had been lying for hours, moving on diverging 
lines, at a rate that soon put a wide expanse of water 
between them. 

- I felt the circumstance of being left under the command 
of such a man as Sennit almost as sensibly as I felt the loss 
of my ship. He and the matie established themselves in my 
cabin, within the first hour, in a way that would have 
brought about an explosion, had not policy forbade it, on 
my part. Sennit even took possession of my state-room, 
in which he ordered bis own- cot to be swung, and from 
which he coolly directed my mattress to be removed. As 
the lockers were under locks and keys, I permitted him to 
take possession without a remonstrance. Diggins stowed 
his bedding in Marble's berth, leaving my mate and myself 
to shift for ourselves. At a suggestion from Marble, I 
effected great indignation at this treatment, directing Neb tc 
clear away a place in the steerage, in which to live, and to 
■wing hammocks there for MarUe and myselfl This move* 
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ment had some efiect on Sennit, who was aniiouB to get at 
the small-stores ; all of which were under good locks, and 
locks that he did not dare violate, under an order from the 
admiralty. It was, therefore, of much importance to him 
lo belong to my mess ; and the necessity of doing something 
to appease my resentment became immediately apparent to 
fauDQ. He made some apologies for his cavalier conduct, 
justifying what he had done on the score of his rank and 
the usages of navies, and I thought it prudent to receive his 
excuses in a way to avoid an open rupture. Sennit was left 
in possession of the state-room, but I remained in the steer- 
age; consenting, however, to mess in the cabin. This 
arrangement, which was alto^her premeditated on my 
part, gave me many opportumties of consulting privately 
with Marble ; and of making sundry preparations for pro- 
fiting by the first occasion that should offer to re-take the 
ship. In that day, re-captures were of pretty frequent 
occurrence ; and I no sooner understood the Dawn was to 
be sent in, than I began to reflect on the means of effecting 
my purpose. Marble had been kept in the ship by roe, 
expressly with this object. 

1 suppose the reader to have a general idea of the position 
of the vessel, as well as of the circumstances in which she 
was placed. We were just three hundred and fifiy-two 
miles to the southward and westward of Scilly, when I ob- 
served at meridian, and the wind blowing fresh fh>m the 
aouth-south-west, there was no time to lose, did I meditate 
anything serious against the prize crew. The first occasion 
that presented to speak to my mate offered while we were 
busy together in the steerage, stowing away our effects, and 
in making such dispositions as we could to be comfortable. 

*^ What think you, Moses, of this Mr. Sennit and his peo* 
pie V* I asked, in a low voice, leaning forward on a waters 
cask, in order to get my head nearer to that of the mate. 
**They do not look like first-rate man-of-war's-men ; by 
activity and surprise, could we not handle them ?" 

Marble laid a finger on his nose, winked, looked as saga^ 
cious as ho knew how, and then went to the steerage door, 
which communicated with the companion-way, to listen if 
all were safe in that quarter. Assured that there was no 
que near* he communicated his thoughts as follows i 
17» 
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** The Mine idee has been tt work here,'' he said, tapping 
kis forehead with a ibre-fingeV, ** and good may come of it. 
This Mr. Sennit is a -cunning chap, and will want good 
looking afler, but his mate drinks like a coaUheaver ; 1 can 
see that in his whole face ; a top-iantern is not lighter. He 
must be handled by brandy. Then, a more awkward set 
of long-shore fellows were never sent to manage a squarf;- 
xigged craft, than these which hate been sent from the 
Speedy. They must have given us the very sweepings of 
the hold." 

** You know how it is with these dashing young man-of- 
war captains ; they keep all their best materials for a fight. 
French frigates are tolerably plienty, they tell me, and this 
Lord Harry Dermond, much as he loves sugar and cofiee, 
would like to fall in with a la Vigilante, or a la Diane, of 
equal force, far better. This is the secret of his giving 
Sennit such a set of raw ones. Besides, he supposes the 
Dawn will be at Plymouth in eight-«nd-forty hours, as will 
certainly be the case should this wind stand." 

^ The fellows are just so many Londbn loafers. (I have 
always thought Marble had the merit of bringing this word 
into fashion.) There are but three seamen among them, 
and thep are more fit for a hospital than for a lowyer-yard 
or a jib-boom." 

There was a good deal of truth, blended with some ex- 
aggeration, mixed up with this statement of the mate. As 
a matter of course, the captain of the Speedy had not sent 
away his best men, though they were not quite as bad as 
Marble, in his desire to overcome them, was disposed to 
&ncy. It is true, there were but three of their number 
whom the quick, nautical instinct of the mate had reeog- 
iiised as real asamen, thoagh all had been on board ship 
long enough to render them more or less useful. 

** Whatever we do must be done at once," I rejoined. 
^We are four athletic men, t6 act against twelve. Tlie 
odds are heavy, but we shall have the advantage of bdng 
pwked men, and of attacking by surprise." 

. *^ I wish you had thought- of asking to keep Voorhees in 
the ship. Miles; that ielbw would be wofth three ordinai^y 
men to us." 

' / did thimk pf it^ bal ttM faquMt would tiever have beelk 
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granted. One could ask for a cook, or a mate, or a 
vant like Neb, but to ask for an able seaman or two would 
have been to declare our object." 

** I believe you 're right, and we must be thankful for Ibo 
good stuff we have, as it is. How far will the law bear us 
out in knocking men on the head in such an undertaking t 
It's peace for America, and we must steer clear of piracy P* 

*< I 've thought of all that, Moses, and see no great cauae 
of apprehension. A man has certainly a right to recover 
that by the strong hand which he lost by the strong hand. 
Should blood be spilt, which I hope to avert, the English 
courts might judge us harshly, while the American would 
acquit us. The law would be the same in both cases^ 
though its administration would be very diflferent. I am 
ready to cast my own fortune on the issue, and I wifA no 
inan to join me who will not do so, heart and hand. I see 
no reason to suppose it will be necessary to take life, to 
which I have as strong reluctance as you can have your- 
self." 

*^ There's my hand 1" exclaimed Marble, " and as for its 
owner's heart, you well know where that is to be founds 
Miles. Enough has been said for a beginning. We will 
look about us this aflernoon, and talk further after supper." 

" Good. Do you say a word to Billings, the cook, and 
I will open the matter to Neb. Of the last we are certain, 
but it may be well to make some promises to your man." 

'' Leave that to me, Miles. I know my chap, and will 
deal with him as I would with an owner." 

Marble and myself now separated, and I went on deck 
to observe how things promised in that quarter. By this 
time, the Speedy's top-sails were beginning to dip, and the 
Dawn was driving forward on her course, with everything 
drawing that she could carry. All the English were on 
deck, ^nnit included. The last gave me a sufficiently civil 
salute as I put my foot on the quarter-deck, but I avoided 
falling into any discourse with him. My cue was to note 
the men, and to ascertain all I could concerning their distri- 
bution during the approaching night. Diggens, I could see, 
was a red-faced fellow, who probably had lost his promo- 
lion through love of the bottle, though, as oflen happens 
with such persons, a prime seaman and a thorough man-o& 
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war's-man. Of him, I thought I could make sure by 
means of brandy. Sennit struck me as being a much more 
difficult subject to get along with. There were signs of 
cogniac about his face too, but he had more rank, more at 
stake, and brighter hopes than the master's-mate. Then 
be was evidently better practised in the ways of the world 
than his companion, and had constantly a sort of uneasy 
vigilance about his eye and manner that gave me no little 
concern. 

It was my wish to strike a blow, if possible, that very 
night, every minute carrying us fast towards the chops of 
the channel, where the English had so many cruisers in 
general, as to render ultimate escape next to impossible, 
• should we even be so lucky as to regain command of our 
own ship. I was afraid, moreover, Sennit might take it 
into his head to have all hands all night, under the pretext 
of drawing in with the land. Should he actually adopt this 
coarse, our case was nearly hopeless. 

^ Your mate seems to love the cupboard, Mr. Walling* 
ford,^' Sennit remarked to me, in a good-natured manner, 
with an evident wish to establish stiff more amicable rela- 
tions between us than had yet existed ; " he has been in and 
about that galley these ten minutes, fidgeting with his tin- 
pot, like a raw hand who misses his mother's tea I" 

Sennit laughed at his own humour, and I could hardly 
answer with a smile, for I knew my mate had adopted thra 
experiment to open communications with the cook. 

** Mr. Marble is famous for his love of slops,*' 1 answered, 
evasively. 

" Well, he does not look it. I have seldom seen a more 
thorough-looking sea-dog than your mate. Captain Wal ling- 
ford," — this was the first time Sennit had dignified me with 
this title, — " and I took a fancy to him on that account, as 
soon as I saw him. You will do me the favour to sup with 
us in the cabin, I hope, for I see signs at the galley that it 
will soon be ready ?" 

^ I shall expect to join your mess, sir, now explanatbns 
have passed between us. I suppose wnf mate is to be one 
of my party, as well as yours ?" 

*' Certainly. I shall ask the favour of you to let Mr. 
Marble relieve Diggens, for half an hour or so, while the 
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poor fellow gets a Ute. We'll do ai much for yoa another 
time." 

This was said in a dry, laughing, sort of a way, which 
showed that Mr. Sennit was fully aware he was making; a 
request a little out of rule, to ask a man to aid in carr3nng 
his own ship into port, as a prize ; but I took it, as it was 
meant, for a rough joke that had convenience at the bottook 

It was not long ere Neb came to announce that supper 
was ready* Sennit had made but an indifferent dinner, it 
would seem, and he appeared every way disposed to take his 
revenge on the present occasion. Calling out to me to fcl^ 
low, 1^ led the way, cheerfully, into the cabin, professing 
great satisfaction at finding we were to make but one mess 
of it. Strictly speaking, a prize crew, under circumstances 
like those in which the Dawn was now placed, had no right 
to consume any portion of the vessel's own stores, condon* 
nation being indispensable to legalize Lord Harry Dermond's 
course, even according to the laws of his own country. But 
I had ordered Neb to be liberal with my means, and a very 
respectable entertainment was spread before our eyes, when 
we reached the cabin. Sennit was soon hard at work ; but, 
under pretence of looking for some better sugar than had 
been placed on the table, I got three bottles of brandy pri- 
▼ately into Neb's hands, whispering him to give one to the 
Aiaster^s-mate on deck, and the other two to the crew. I 
knew there were too many motives for such a bribe, con- 
nected with our treatment, the care of our private property, 
and other things of that nature, to feel any apprehension 
that the true object of this liberality would be suspected by 
those who were to reap its advantages. 

Sennit, Marble, and myself, sate quite an hour at table. 
The former drank freely of wine ; though he declined hav* 
ing anything to do with the brandy. As he had taken two 
or three glasses of the rejected liquor in my presence be- 
fore the two ships parted, I was convinced his present for- 
bearance proceeded from a consciousness of the delicate 
circumstances in which he was placed, and I became rather 
more wary in my own movements. At length the lieute- 
nant said something about the ^* poor devil on deck," and 
Marble was sent up, to look out for the ship, while Diggenis 
cams below to eat. The instant the master's-mate appears 
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ed, I could see the brandy had been doing its work on him, 
and I was fearful his superior might notice it. He did not, 
however, being too well pleased with the Madeira I had set 
before him, to trouble himself about a few drams, more or 
less, that might have fallen to the share of his subordinate. 

At length this memorable supper, like everything else 
of earth, came to an end, and all of us went on deck in a 
body ; leaving Neb and the cook to clear away the frag- 
ments. It was now night, though a sofl star-light was dif- 
ilised over the surface of the rolling water. The wind had 
BQoderated a little, and the darkness promisedrto pass with- 
out any extra labour to the people, several of the studding- 
sails having been taken in by Diggens' orders, when he first 
went below. 

When seamen first come on deck at sea, there is usually 
« pause in the discourse, while each notes the weather, the 
situation of the ship, and the signs of the hour. Sennit and 
myself did this, almost as a matter of course, separating, 
in order that each might make his observations at leisure. 
As for Marble, he gave up the command of the deck to 
Diggens, walking forward by himself. Neb and the cook 
were keeping up the customary clatteling with plates, knives, 
and forks. 

'^ Have the people had their suppers yet, Mr. Diggens 1** 
demanded the lieutenant. 

" Not yet, sir. We have no cook of our own, you know, 
sir, and so have been obliged to wait, sir." 

" The King's men wait for nobody. Order that black 
fellow to let them have their suppers at once ; while that is 
doing, we 'H tell off the watches for the night." 

Diggens was evidently getting more and more under the 
influence of brandy, keeping the bottle hid somewhere near 
him, by which means he took frequent draughts unperceived. 
He gave the necessary orders, notwithstanding ; and pre- 
sently the men were mustered afl, to be told off into the two 
watches that were required for the service of the ship. This 
was soon done, Sennit choosing five, and Diggens his five. 

" It 's past eight o'clock," said Sennit, when the selections 
were made. '* Go below the watch, and all but the man at 
the wheel of the watch on deck can go below to the lights, to 
sat. Bear a hand with yonr suppers, my lads ; this is too l^ af 
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craft to be lefl without look-outs forward, though I dare say 
the Yankees will lend us a haad while you are swallowing 
a mouthful r 

** To be sure we will, sir," cried Marble, who had come 
to the gangway to witness the proceedings. *' Here, 3rou 
Neb — come out of that galley and play fbrecastle-mao, 
while John Bull gets his supper. He 's always cross when 
he *s hungry, and we '11 ^d him well to make a good 
neighbourhood." 

This caused some who heard it to laugh, and others to 
swear and mutter. Every one, nevertheless, appeared will- 
ing to profit by the arrangement, the Englishmen beinff 
soon below, hard at work around the kids. It now struck 
me that Marble intended to clap the forecastle-hatch down 
suddenly, and make a rush upon the prize officers and the 
man at the wheel. Leaving one hand to secure the scuttle, 
we should have been just a man apiece for those on deck ; 
and I make no doubt the project would have succeeded, had 
It been attempted in that mode. I was, by nature, a stronger 
man than Sennit, besides being younger and in my prime ; 
while Diggens would not have been more than a child in 
Marble's hands. As for the man at the wheel, Neb could 
have thrown him half-way up to the mizen-top, on an emer- 
gency. But it seemed that my mate had a deeper project 
m view ; nor was the other absolutely certain, as I after- 
wards learned, one of the Englishmen soon coming out of 
the forecastle, to eat on deck, quite likely aware that there 
might be some risk in letting all hands remain below. 

it was now sufficiently dark for our purposes, and I be* 
gan to reflect seriously on the best mode of proceedinff, 
when, all at once, a heavy splash in the water was heard, 
and Marble was heard shouting, *'Man overboard 1" 

Sennit and I ran to the lee main-rigging, where we just 
got a glimpse of the hat of the poor fellow, who seemed to 
be swimming manfully, as the ship foamed past him. 

*• Starboard, your helm !" shouted Marble. — «* Starboard, 
your helm I Come to these fore-braces, Neb — bear a hand 
this a-way, you cook. Captain Wallingford, please lend us 
a pull, took out for the boat, Mr. Sennit ; we Ml take cave 
of the head-yards." 

Now all this had been regularly eoncocted in the maters 
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RUDd in advance. By these means he not only managed to 
get all our people together, but he got them away from the 
boat The whole was done so naturally, as to prevent the 
smallest suspicion of any design. To do Sennit justice, ) 
must acknowledge that he behaved himself particularly well 
on this sudden appeal to his activity and decision. The loss 
of a man was, to him, a matter of deep moment ; all his 
habits and propensities inclining him to be solicitous about 
the manning of ships. A man saved was as good as a man 
impressed ; and he was the first person in the boat By the 
time the ship had lost her way, the boat was ready ; and I 
heard Sennit call out the order to lower. As for us Ame- 
ricans, we had our hands full, to get the head-yards braced 
np in time, and to settle away the top-gallant halyards, aft, 
in order to save the spars. In two minutes, however, the 
Dawn resembled a steed that had suddenly thrown his rider, 
diverging from his course, and shooting athwart the field at 
right angles to his former track, scentmg and snuffing the 
air. Forward all was full, but the afler-yard having been 
square from the first, their sails lay aback, and the ship was 
slowly forging ahead, with the seas slapping against her 
bows, as if the last were admonishing her to stop. 

I now walked ail to the tafirail, in order to make certain 
of the state of things. Just as I reached the stern. Sennit 
was encouraging the men to " give way '* with the oar. I 
saw that he had six of his people with him, and no doubt 
six of his best men — the boldest and most active being al- 
ways the most forward on such occasions. There was no 
time to be lost ; and I turned to look for Marble. He was 
at my elbow, having sought me with the same object. We 
walked away from the man at the wheel together, to get out 
of ear-shot 

" Now *s your time. Miles," the mate muttered, slipping 
one of my own pistols into my hands, as he spoke. — " That 
toiaster^s-mate is as muzzy as a tapster at midnight, and I 
can make him do what I please. Neb has his orders, and 
the cook is ready and willing. You have only to say the 
word, to begin." 

" There seems little necessity for bloodshed,^ I answered, 
** If you have the other pistol, do not ioae it unnecessarily; 
we naiy want it for the boat 
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^ Boat !" interrupted Marble. '« What more have we to 
do with the boat? No — no — ^Mlles ; let this Mr. Sennit go 
to England where he belongai Now, see how I *11 manage 
Diggensy" he added ; *' I want to get a luflT purchase up out 
of the forecastle ; — will you just order two or three of your 
fellows forward, to go down and pass it up for me 1" 

" D'ye hear there, forward," called out Diggins, with a 
very thick tongue. — *' Tumble down into that forecastle, 
three or four of you, and pass up the tackle for Mr. Alar- 
ble." 

Now, there were but three of the Englishmen left in the 
ship, exclusively of the master's-mate himself, and the man 
at the wheel. This order, consequently, sent all three im- 
mediately into the forecastle. Marble coolly drew over the 
hatch, secured it, ordered the cook to keep a general look- 
out forward, and walking aft, as if nothing occurred, said 
in his quiet way — • 

'< The ship 's yours, again. Captain Wallingford.'' 

*< Mr. Diggens," I said, approaching the master's-mate, 
** as I have a necessity for this vessel, which is my property, 
if you please, sir, I '11 now take charge of her in person. 
You had better go below, and make yourself comfortable ; 
there is good brandy to be had for the askine, and you may 
pass an agreeable evening, and turn in whenever it suits 
you." 

Diggens was a sot and a fool, but he did not want for 
pluck. His first disposition was to give battle, beginning to 
call out for his men to come to his assistance, but I put an 
end to this, by seizing him by the collar, and dropping him, 
a little unceremoniously, down the companion-way. Half 
an hour later, he was dead drunk, and snoring on the cabin 
floor. 

There remained only the man at the wheel to overcome. 
He was a seaman, of course, and one of those quiet, or- 
derly men, who usually submit to the powers that be. Ap- 
proaching him, I said— ^ 

*^ You see how it is, my lad ; the ship has again changed 
owners. As for you, you shall be treated as you behave. 
Stand to the wheel, and you'll get good treatment and 
plentv of grog, but, by becoming fractious, you '11 find your* 
self m irons before you know where you are." 
Vol. I. — 18 
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" Ay — ay, sir — ^ answered the man, touching his hat, 
and contenting himself with this brief and customary reply. 

" Now, Mr. Marble," I continued, " it is time to have an 
eye on the boat, which will soon find the man, or give him 
up. I own, that I wish we had recovered the ship without 
tossing the poor fellow overboard." 

«* Fellow overboard !" cried Marble, laughing — " I 'd ha' 
thrown all England into the sea had it been necessary and 
^ in my power, but it wasn't necessary to throw overboard so 
much as a child. The chap they 're arter is nothing but 
one of the fenders, with the deep sea lashed to its ismailer 
end, and a tarpaulin stopped on the larger! Mr. Sennit 
need be in no great hurry, for I 'II engage his * man over- 
board' will float as long as his yawl !" 

The whole of Marble's expedient was thus explained, and 
I confess I was much relieved by a knowledge of the truth. 
Apart froni the general relief that accompanied the con- 
sciousness of not having taken human life, should we again 
fall into English hands, a thing by no means improbable, in 
the situation in which we were placed, this circumstance 
might be of* the last importance to us. In the mean time, 
however, I had to look to the boat and the ship. 

The first thing we did was to clew up the three top-gal- 
lant-sails. This gave us a much easier command of the 
vessel, short-handed as we were, and it rendered it less 
hazardous to the spars to keep the Dawn on a wind. When 
this was done, I ordered the afler-braces manned, and the 
leaches brought as near as possible to touching. It was 
time ; for the oars were heard, and then I got a view of the 
boat as it came glancing down on our weather quarter. I 
instantly gave the order to fill the after sails, and to keep 
the ship full and by. The braces were manned, as well as 
they could be, by Marble, Neb and the cook, while I kept 
an eye on the boat, with an occasional glance at the man at 
the wheel. 

. " Boat ahoy !" I hailed, as soon as tlie lieutenant got near 
eiiough for conversation. 

" Ay, boat ahoy !" sure enough, growled Sennit ; " some 
gentleman's back will p6y for this trick. The * man over- 
board' is nothing but a d d paddy made out of a fender 
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with a tarpauliD truck ! I suspect your mate of this, Mr. 
Wallingford." 

^' My mate owns the ofience, sir ; it was committed to 
get you out of the ship, while we took charge of her, again. 
The Dawn is under my orders once more, Mr. Sennit ; and 
before I permit you to come on board her, again, we mu4 
have an understanding on the subject." 

A long, meaning, whistle, with a muttered oath or two, 
satbfied me that the lieutenant had not the slightest suspi- 
cion of the truth, until it was thus abruptly announced to 
him. By this time the boat was under our stern, where she 
was brought in order to be hooked on, the men intending to 
come up by the tackles. For this, I cared not, however, it 
being an easy matter for me, standing on the tafirail, to 
knock any one on the head, who should attempt to board 
US| in that fashion. By way of additional security, how- 
ever. Neb was called to the wheel. Marble taking the Eng- 
lish sailor forward fo help haul the bow-lines, and trim the 
yards. The ship beginning to gather way, too, I threw 
Sennit the end of a lower-studding-sail halyards, that were 
brought afl for the purpose, ordered his bowman to let go 
his hold of the tackle, and dropped the boat a safe towing 
distance astern. Neb being ordered to keep the weather 
leaches touching, just way enough was got on the ship to 
carry out the whole of this plan, without risk to anybody. 

" You '11 not think of leaving us out here, on the Atlantic, 
Mr. Wallingford, five hundred miles from the Land's End," 
Sennit at length called out, time having been taken to chew 
the cud of reflection. 

" That 's as you behave, sir. I wish you no harm person- 
ally, Mr. Sennit, though I much wish my own ship. The 
night promises to be good and the wind is moderating, so 
that the boat will be perfectly safe. I will have you hauled 
up, and we will throw you a spare sail for a covering, and 
you will have the consolation of knowing that we shall have 
10 keep watch, while you are sleeping." 

" Ay, sir, I understand it all ; Job's comfort that will be. 
As I do not suppose you are to be coaxed out of the advan- 
ta^ you have obtained, we have no choice but compli* 
ance. Give us some food and water in addition, and, fbf 
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God's fake! don't cast us adrift in this boat^ so far from 
land.'' 

I gave Sennit an assurance that we would take care of 
him, and orders were issued to comply with his wisties« 
We passed the sail into the boat, and lowered a bread-bag, 
a kioi full of beef and pork, and a breaker of fresh water. 
I took all these precautions the more readily, as I did not 
know but we might be compelled to cast the boat adrift, and 
one would not wish to resort to such a step, without desir- 
ing to leave his crew the best possible chance for their lives. 
I will do Marble the justice to say, he was active in making 
these arrangements, though, had the question of destroying 
the entire prize-crew presented itself, on one side, and that 
of losing the ship on the other, he would not have hesitated 
about sinking Great Britaiq itself, were it possible to achieve 
the last. I was more human, and felt exceedingly relieved 
when I again found myself in command of the Dawn, after 
an interregnum of less than ten hours, without a drop of 
blood having been spilled. 

As soon as everything required was passed into the boat, 
she was dropped astern, nearly to the whole length of the 
studding-sail halyards. This would make her tow more 
safely to both parties : to those in her, because there was 
less risk of the ship's dragging her under ; and to ourselves, 
because it removed all danger of the Englishmen's return- 
ing our favour, by effecting a surprise in their turn. At 
such a distance from the ship, there would always be time 
for us to rally and defeat any attempt to get alongside. 



CHAPTER XV. 

CapL ** And as for theM whoae raMonM we have aet, 
It M onr pleasure, one of them depart :— 
Therefore come yon with ni, and let him go." 

KimoHenet VL 

Bt such simple means, and without resistance, as it might 
be, did I recover the nossession of my ship, the Dawn. But, 
now that the good Vessel was in my power, it was by no 
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meaoa an easy thing to say what was to be done with her. 
We were just on the verge of the ground occupied by the 
channel cruisers, and it was preposterous to think of run- 
ning the gauntlet among so many craft, with the expecta- 
tion of escaping. It is true, we might fall in with twenty 
English man-of-war vessels, before we met with another 
Speedy, to seize us and order us into Plymouth, had every- 
thing been in order and in the usual state ; but no cruiser 
would or could board us, and not demand the reasons why 
so large a ship should be navigated by so small a crew. It 
was over matters like these that Marble and I now consult- 
ed, no one being on the quarter-deck but the mate, who 
stood at the wheel, and myself. The cook was keeping a 
look-out on the forecastle. The Englishman had lain down, 
in full view, by my orders, at the foot of the main-mast ; 
while Neb, ever ready to sleep when not on duty, was catch- 
ing a nap on the booms. 

*^ We have got the ship, Moses," I commenced, ''and the 
question next arises, what we are to do with herf" 

*' Carry her to her port of destination, Captain Walling- 
ford, to be sure. What else can we do with her, sir?" 

'' Ay, that is well enough, if it can be done. But, in ad- 
dition to the difficulty of four men's taking care of a craft 
of five hundred tons, we have a sea before us that is covered 
with English cruisers." 

'' As for the four men, you may safely set us down as 
eight. I '11 engage we do as much in a blow, as eight such 
fellows as are picked up now-a-days 'long shore. The men 
of the present time are mere children to those one met with 
in my youth, Miles !" 

'* Neither Neb, nor the cook, nor I, am a man of other 
times, but are all men of to-day; so you must call us but 
three, after all. I know we can do much ; but a gale may 
come that would teach us our insignificance. As it is, we 
are barely able to furl the main-top-gallant-sail in a squall, 
leaving one hand at the wheel, and another to let go rigging. 
No, no, Moses ; we must admit we are rather short-handed, 
putting the best face on the matter." 

'' If you generalize in that mode, Miles, my dear boy, I 
must allow that we are. We can go up channel, and ten 
18* 
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chances to one but we fall in with some Yankee, who will 
lend us a hand or two.*' 

*' We shall be twice as likely to meet with King George's 
ships, who will overhaul our articles, and want to know 
what has become of the rest of our people." 

" Then we '11 tell 'em that the rest of the crew has been 
pressed ; they know their own tricks too well, not to see the 
reasonableness of such an idee." 

" No officer would leave a vessel of this size with only 
her masler, mate, cook, and one man, to take care of her, 
even had he found a crew of deserters from his own ship 
in her. In such a case, and admitting a right to impress 
from a foreigner at all, it would be his duty to send a party 
to carry the crafl into port. No, no, Moses — we must give 
all the English a wide berth, now, or they will walk us mto 
Plymouth, yet." 

" Blast the hole I I was in it, a prisoner, during the rev- 
vylushun, and never want to see its face ag'in. They 've 
got what they call the Mill Prison there, and it 's a mill that 
does grinding less to my taste, than the thing of your'n at 
Clawbonny. Why not go north-about. Miles ? There must 
be few cruisers up that-a-way." 

** The road is too long, the weather is apt to be too thick, 
and the coast is too dangerous for us, Moses. We have 
but two expedients to choose between — to turn our heads to 
the westward, and try to gel home, trusting to luck to bring 
us up with some American who will help us, or steer due 
east and run for a French port — Bordeaux for instance — 
where we might either dispose of the cargo, or ship a new 
crew, and sail for our port of destination." 

" Then try the last, by all means. With this wind, we 
might shove the ship in with the land in the course of two 
or three days, and go clear of everything 1 I like the idee, 
and think it can be carried out. Burdux is always full of 
Americans, and there must be men enough, to be had for 
the asking, knocking about the quays." 

After a little further conversation, we determined on this 
plan, and set about carrying it into execution on the spot. 
In rounding-to, the ship had been brought by the wind on 
the larboard tack, and was standing to the northward and 
westward, instead of to the eastward, the course we now 
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%Hshed to steer. It was necessary, therefore, to ware roond 
ftDcl get the ship's head in the right direction. This was 
not a difEcult manoeuvre at all, and the Englishman helping 
fis,'^th seeming good-will, it was soon successfully exe- 
cuted. When this was accomplished, I soot the English 
-Bailor into the cabin to keep Diggens company, and we set 
a watch on deck of two and two. Marble and myself taking 
charge four hours and four hound, \h the old mode. 

I acknowledge that I slept little that night. Two or three 
times we detected Sennit attempting to haul close up under 
the ship's stern, out of all question with a view to surprise 
us, but as often would he drop to the length of his tow-ropei 
as he saw Marble's head, or mine, watching him above the 
tafirail. When the day dawned I was called, and was up 
and on the look-out as our horizon enlarged and brightened 
round the ship. The great object was to ascertain, as early 
as possible, what vessels might boan our neighbourhood. 

But a solitary sail was visible. She appeared to be a 
ship of size, close-hauled, heading to the southward and 
eastward : by steering on our proper course, or certainly by 
diverging a little to the northward, it would be an easy mat- 
ted to speak her. As I could plainly see she was not a ship 
of war, my plan was formed in a moment. On communi- 
cating it to Marble, it met with his entire approbation. 
Measures were taken, accordingly, to carry it into imme- 
diate execution. 

In the first place, I ordered Sennit, who was awake, and 
had been, I believe, the whole night, to haul the boat up 
and to lay hold of one of the boat-tackles. This he did 
Willingly enough, no doubt expecting that he was to be 
received into the ship, under a treaty. I stood on the look- 
but to prevent an attack, one man being abundantly able to 
keep at bay a dozen who could approach only by ascending 
a mpe hand over hand, while Marble went below to look 
after the two worthies who had been snoring all night in the 
cabin. In a minute my mate re-appeared, leading up the 
seaman, who was still more asleep than awake. This man 
was directed to lay hold of the tackle and slide down into 
the boat. There being no remedy, and descending being 
fkr easier than ascending, this exploit was soon performedi 
and we were well rid of one of. our enemies. Sennit now 
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began to remonstratOy and to point out the danger there was 
of being towed under, the ship going through the water the 
whole time at the rate of five or six knots. I knew, how- 
ever, that the English were too skilful to run the risS of 
being drowned, unnecessarily, and that they would let go 
of the tackle before they would su^r the boat to be swamp- 
ed. It was ticklish work, I allow ; but they succeeded sur- 
prisingly well in taking care of themselves. 

We had more difficulty with Diggens. This fellow had 
been so beastly drunk, that he scarce knew what he was 
about when awoke; and Marble rather dragged him on 
deck, and afl to the tafiTrail, than assisted him to walk. 
There we got him at last ; and he was soon dangling by 
* the tackle. So stupid and enervated was the master's mate, 
however, that he let go his hold, and went into the ocean. 
The souse did him good, I make no doubt ; and his life was 
saved by his friends, one^ of the sailors catching him by the 
collar, and raising him into the boat. 

Sennit availed himself of this accident, to make further 
remonstrances on the subject of having any more men put 
in the boat. It was easy to see, it was as much his policy 
to get everybody out of that little conveyance, as it was 
mine to get all the English into her. 

'< For God's sake. Captain Wallingfbrd, knock off with 
this, if you please ;" cried the lieutenant, with a most im- 
ploring sort of civility of manner. — " You see how it is ; 
we can barely keep the boat from swamping, with the num- 
ber we have in her ; and a dozen times durinj^ the night I 
thought the ship would drag her under. Nothing can be 
easier than for you to secure us all, if you will let us come 
on board, one at a time." 

<M do not wish to see you in irons, Mr. Sennit ; and this 
will remove any necessity for resorting to an expedient so 
unpleasant. Hold on upcm the tackle, therefore, as I shall 
feel obliged to cast you off entirely, unless you obey or- 
ders." 

This threat had the desired effect. One by one, the men 

were let up out of the forecastle, and sent into the boat. 

Cooked meat, bread, rum and water, were supplied to the 

English ; and, to be ready to meet any accident, we lowered 

y^i^gap a compass, and Sennk^s quadrant We did the laat 
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at hit own earnest request, for he seemed to suspect we in- 
tended sending him adrift, as indeed was my plan, at the 
fnop&t moment. 

Although the boat had now twelve men in her, she was 
in no danger, being a stout, buoyant six-oared yawl, that 
might have held twenty, on an emergency. The weather 
looked promising, too, — the wind being just a good top-gal- 
lant breeze, for a ship steering full and by. The only thing 
about which I had any qualms, was the circumstance that 
fouth-west winds were apt to bring mists, and that the boat 
mi£^t thus be lost. The emergency, nevertheless, was one 
Vhat justified some risks, and I pursued my plan steadily. 

As soon as all the English were in the boat, and well pro- 
Tided with necessaries, we felt at more liberty to move about 
the ship, and exert ourselves in taking care of her. The 
man at the wheel could keep an eye on the enemy, — the 
Dawn steering like a pilot-boat. Neb was sent aloft, to do 
certain necessary duty, and the top-gallant-sails being loose, 
the clew-lines were overhauled, and the sails set. I did this 
more to prevent the English ship from suspecting something 
wrong, at seeing a vessel running off, before the wind, under 
such short canvass, than from any desire to get ahead, since 
we were already going so fast as to render it probable we 
should pass the other vessel, unless we altered our course to 
meet her. 

Diogenes Billings, the cook, had now a little leisure to 
serve us a warm breakfast. If Mr. Sennit were living, I 
think he would do us the justice to say he was not forgotten. 
We sent the people in the boat some good hot coftee, well 
sweetened, and they had a fair share of the other comfort- 
able eatables of which we partook ourselves. We also got 
out, and sent them the masts and regular sails of the boat, 
which was fitted to carry two sprits. 

By this time the stranger ship was within two leagues of 
us, and it became necessary to act. I sent Marble aloft to 
examine the horizon, and he came down to report nothing 
else was in sight. This boded well. I proceeded at once 
to the taffrail, where I hailed the boat, desiring Sennit to 
haul her up within comfortable conversing distance. This 
done immediately. 

^ Mr. Sennit," I commenced, ** it is necessary for us to 



part here. The ship in sight is English* end will ttke joil 
up. I intend to speak her, and will take care that she knows 
where you are. By standing due east you will easily cut 
her offi and there cannot be a doubt of her picking you up." 

** For heaven's sake^ consider a moment, Capt. Walling- 
ford," Sennit exclaimed, " before you abandon us out here, 
a thousand miles from land»" 

" You are just three hundred and twenty-six miles from 
Scilly, and not much more from the Land's End, Mr. Sennit, 
with a wind blowing dead fojr both. Then your own coun- 
trymen will pick you up, of a certainty, and carry you safe 
into port." 

'^ Ay — into one of, the A9(i^t-India If lands ; if an English* 
man at all, yonder vessel ijs a running West-Indiaman ; she 
may take us all the way to Jamaica." 

'' Well, then you will h^ve an opportunity of returniog^ 
at your leisure. Yqu wjshed to take me almost as much 
out 6f my course ; or, if not absolutely out of my course, 

?uite as much out of my time. I have as little relish for 
'lymouth as you seem to have for Jamaica." 

'^ But^ the stranger may be a Frenchman—- now, I look at 
him, he has a French look." 

" If he should be French, he will treat you well. It will 
be exchanging beef for soup*maigre for a week or two. 
These Frenchmen eat and drink as well as you English." 

'* But, Capt. Wallingford, their prisons ! This fellow, 
Bonaparte, exchanges nobody this war, and if I get into 
France I am a ruined man !" 

*< And if I had gone into Plymouth, I fear I should havof 
been a ruined rftan, too." 

" Remember, we are of the same blood, after all— people 
of the same stock — just as much coui\trymen as the natives 
of Kent and Suffolk. Old Saxon blood, both of us." 

" Thank you, sir ; I shall not deny the relationship, since 
it is your pleasure to claim it. I marvel, however, you did 
QOt let your cousin's ship pa^s without detaining ber." 

*< How could I help it, my dear Wallingford 1 Lord Harry 
is a nobleman, and a captain, and what could a poor devU 
of a lieutenant, whose commission is not a year old, do 
against such odds ! No— no— -there should be more feeling 
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and good-fellowship between chaps like you and me, who 
have their way to make in the world." 

** You remind me of the necessity of being in motion. 
—Adieu, Mr. Sennit — cut, Moses !" 

Marble struck a blow with the axe on the studding-sail 
halyards, and away the Dawn glided, leaving the boat toss-- 
ing'on the waves, twenty fathoms further astern, on the 
very first send of the sea. What Mr. Sennit said, I could 
not hear, now, but I very plainly saw him shake his fist at 
me, and his head, too ; and I make no manner of doubt, if 
he called me anything, that he did not call me a gentleman. 
In ten minutes the boat was fully a mile astern. At first 
Sennit did not appear disposed to do anything, lying mo* 
tionless on the water, in sullen stillness ; but wiser thoughts 
succeeded, and, stepping his two masts, in less than twenty 
minutes I saw his sails spread, and the boat making the 
best of its way to get into the track of the stranger. 

It had been my intention, originally, to speak the strange 
ship, as I had told Sennit ; but seeing there was no probabi- 
lity of her altering her course, so as to pass the boat, I 
changed my purpose, and stood directly athwart her fore- 
foot, at about half a mile^s distance. I set the Yankee 
bunting, and she showed the English ensign, in return. 
Had she been French, however, it would have made no odds 
to me ; for, what did I care about my late captors becoming 
prisoners of war? They had endeavoured to benefit them- 
selves at my cost, and I was willing enough to benefit my- 
self at theirs. 

We made our preparations for setting studding-sails now, 
though I thought there were signs of a desire in the Eng- 
lishman to speak me. I knew he must be armed, and felt 
no wish to gratify him, inasmuch as he might take it into 
his head to make some inquiries concerning the boat, which 
if not already visible from his decks, soon must be. I was 
certain the Dawn, deep, as she was, would go four feet to 
the Indiaman^s three, and, once past him, I had no appre- 
hensions in the event of a chase. 

The English ship caught sight of the boat, when we were 
about a mile on his lee quarter, with lower and top-mast 
studding-sails set, going quite eight knots, on a due east 
course. We became aware of the fact, by her hoisting a 
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jack at the fore. From that moment I gave myself no con- 
cern on the subject of Sepnit and his prize-crew. Twenty 
minutes later, we saw the ship back her main-top-sail, and, 
by means of the glasses, we plainly perceived the boat along- 
side of her. AAer some delay, the yawl was hoisted on the 
deck of the ship, and the latter filled her topsail. I had 
some curiosity to ascertain what would come next. It would 
seem that Sennit actually induced the master of the West- 
Indiaman to give chase; for, no sooner did the vessel gather 
way, than she bore up, afler us, packing on everything that 
would draw. We were greatly rejoiced at having improved 
the leisure time, in making sail ourselves; for, having a 
lower studding-sail and two top-mast studding-sails on the 
ship, when this race began, I did not feel much apprehen- 
sion of being overtaken. By way of making more sure of 
an escape, however, we set the royals. 

When the West-Indiaman bore up in chase, we were 
about two leagues ahead of our pursuer. So far from less- 
ening this distance, though she carried royal studding-sails, 
we gradually increased it to three, until, satisfied he could 
do nothing, the master of the strange ship took in his light 
sails, and hauled by the wind again, carrying the late prize- 
crew in a direct line from England. I afterwards learned 
that Sennit and his companions were actually landed in the 
island of Barbadoes, afler a pleasant passage of only twen- 
ty-six days. I make no doubt it took them much longer to 
get back again ; for it was certain not one of them had re- 
appeared in England six months from that day. 

We now had the ship to ourselves, though with a very 
diminished crew. The day was the time to sleep ; and re- 
lieving each other at the wheel, those who were oiF duty, 
% slept most of the time, when they were not eating. At six 
in the evening, however, all hands were up, making our 
preparations for the night. 

At that hour, the wind was steady and favourable ; the 
horizon clear of vessels of every sort, and the prospects of 
a pleasant night were sufficiently good. The run in the 
course of the day was equal to one hundred miles, and I 
computed the distance to Brest, at something less than four 
])|mdred miles. By getting in nearer with the land» I sbpuld 
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bave the option of standing for any French port I pleased, 
that lay between Cherbourg and Bayonne. . 

« Welly Moses/' I observed to my old friend and ship- 
mate, when we bad finished our survey, " this looks pro- 
mising 1 As long as the wind remains in this quarter, we 
shall do well enough ; should we actually get in safely, I 
shall not regret the delay, the credit of having done so good a 
thmg, and of having done it so well, being worth as much to 
me, as any interest on capital, or wear and tear of gear, can 
possibly be. As for Mr. Sennit, I fancy he is some sixty 
or eighty miles off here at the southward and westwardf 
and we 've done with him for the voyage." 

*' Suppose he should fall in with the Speedy, and report 
what has happened, Miles V* returned the mate. " I have 
been calculating that chance. The stranger was stand- 
ing directly for the frigate's cruising ground, and he 
may meet her. We will not halloo, 'till we 're out of 
the woods." 

'* That rijsk is so remote, I shall not let it give me any 
trouble. It is my intention to run in for the land at our 
fastest rate of sailing, and, then profit by the best wind that 
offers, to get into the nearest haven. If you can suggest a 
better scheme, Moses, I invite you to speak." 

Marble assented, though I perceived he was not entirely 
free from the apprehension he had named until the next 
morning arrived, bringing with it no change, and still leav* 
ing* us a clear sea. That day and the succeeding night, 
too, we made a capital run, and at meridian of the third day 
after the recapture of the Dawn, I calculated our position 
to be just one hundred and four miles to the southward and 
eastward of Ushant. The wind had shified, however, and 
it had just come out light at north-east. We went to work, 
all hands of us, to get in the studding-sails, and to brace 
up and haul afl ; an operation that consumed nearly two 
hours. We were so busily employed, indeed, as to have 
little or no time to look about us, and my surprise was the 
less, therefore, when the cook called out " sail ho 1" I wae 
busy trimming the main-yard, when this announcement wae 
made, and looking up, I saw a lugger standing towards as, 
and ahreadv within long gun-shot. I afterwards ascertained 
that, perceiving us to be approaching her, this crafl had Iain 
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like a make in the grass, under Iwire poles, until she tfiought 
m sufficiently, near, when she made sail in chase. I saw, at 
a glance, several itnportant facts : in the first place, the lug- 
ger was French beyond iall dispute ; in the second, she was 
a cruiser, public or private ; in the third, escape from her, 
under any circumstances, was highly improbable, under 
those which actually existed impossible. But, why should we 
endeavour to escape from this vessel? The countries were at 
peace : we had just bought Louisiana from France, and paid 
fiAeen millions of dollars for it, thereby not only getting the 
country ourselves, but keeping it out of the hands of John 
Bull, and we were said to be excellent friends, again. Then 
the Dawn had extricated herself from Englbh clutches, only 
a day or two before ; no doubt the lugger would give us all 
the aid we could require. 

^* She is French, fbr a thousand dollars, Wlea !" I cried, 
lowering my glass from the first good look of the stranger ; 
^ and by keeping away two points, we shall speak her in 
fifteen minutes." 

"Ay, French,'' rejoined the mate, '^but, blast 'em all 
found, I 'd much rather have nothing to do with any of the 
rogues. I '11 tell you how it is. Miles, these are onmoraliz- 
ing times, and the sea is getting to be sprinkled with so 
many Van Tassels, that Vm afeard you and 111 be just 
that dear, good old soul, my mother, and little Kitty, to be 
frightened, or, if not exactly frightened, to be wronged out 
of our just rights." 

. ** Little fear of that this time, Moses — ^this is a French- 
man ; as we are bound in to a French port, he'll not hesi- 
late to lend us half-a-dozen hands, in order to help us 
ilong." 

" Ay, find take half the ship and cargo for salvage ! I 
know these piccarooiis, and you ought to know 'em too, 
Miles, fbr it's only two or three years «nce you were a pri- 
soner of war among 'em. That was a delightful feelin', I 
father conclude." 

- ^ Times are altered, Moses, and 111 show confidence in 
the change. Keep the ship away. Neb— so; meet her— 
steer fbr the lugger's fore-roast; that will do.** 

Of course, time orders soon brought the two Tesssie 
^ide of each other. As the higer approaehed, Wf 




■Hide her out to be a stout, but active craft, of sixteen gona, 
and apparently full of men. She set the * trucclor^^ whea 
half a mile distant, sure of her prey, should we turn out to 
be a prize. We showed him the stars and stripes of coursOi 
fancying he would treat them as a friend. 

It was not long before both vessels had rounded-to, and 
preparations were made to hail. 

^What sheep's zatf demanded one in good broken 
English. 

** The Dawn, of New-York— may I ask the name of 
your lu^eff 

** LePohsson— corsair Fran^ais— -what you load, eh f 

** Sugar and cofiee, with cochineal, and a few other arw 
tides." 

** Peste I-— Vers you boun', Monsieur, s'il vous plait.** 

"Hambui^." 

^ Diable !— «is is mm ze cA^imn.— How you come here^ 
aair, viz ze vin' at sow-vess f 

^ We are going in to Brest, being in need of a little sac* 
eoor." 

''You vish salvage, eh! Parbleu, we can do you sat 
moeh good, as veil as anodair." 

I was then ordered, privateer fkshion, to lower a boat, 
and to repair on board the lugger with my papers. When 
fold I had no stem or quarter-boat to lower, the PrenchoMUi 
manifested surprise ; but he sent his own yawl for me. My 
reception on board the Polisson was a little free for French* 
men. The captain received me in person, and I saw, at a 
glanoe, I had to deal with men who were out on the high 
seas, with the fear of Bnglish prison-ships constantly before 
their eyes, in quest of gold. I was not invited mto the 
cabin, a crowded, dark and dirty hole, fer, in that day, the 
French were notoriously foul in their vessels, but was di* 
rected to show my papoa seated on a hen-coop. 

As everything was regular about the register, manifesi 
and clearance, I could see that Monsieur Gallois was not ia 
a particularly good humour. He had one, whom I took to 
be a renegade Englishman, with him, to aid in the examina* 
tioo, though, as this man never spoke in my presence, I 
was unable precisely to ascertain who he was. The two 
had a kag caoealtatiQii in private^ aflsr the eloaest scnUtajr 
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OQttld detect no flaw in the papers. Then Monsieur Gallobi 
approached and renewed the discourse. 

'^ Vy you have no boat, sair ?'* he asked. 

*' I lost my boat, three days since, about a hundred leagues ' 
to the southward and westward." 

<' It is not have bad veddair ! — ^Wfay you got no more 
marins in your sheep ?— eh !" 

I saw It would be best to tell the whole truth, at once ; 
for, were I to get any aid from this lugger, the facts, sooner 
or later, must be made known. Accordingly, I gave the 
Frenchman, and his English-looking companion, a full ac* 
count of what had occurred between us and the Speedy. 
After this narrative, there was another long conference be- 
tween Mons. Gallois and his friend. Then the boat was 
again manned, and the captain of the lugger, accompanied 
by his privy-counsellor and myself, went on board the 
Dawn. Here, a very cursory examination satisfied my 
visiters of the truth of my story. 

I confess, I expected some commendation from a French- 
man, when he heard the ready manner in which we had got 
our vessel out of the hands of the. Philistines. No such 
thing; an expressive ^bon* had escaped Moos. Gallois, once 
or twice, U is true ; but it was apparent he was looking 
much sharper for some pretext to make us a prize himself, 
than for reasons to commend our conduct. Each new as- 
pect of the aifair, was closely scanned, and a new conference 
with the adviser was held, apart. 

*' Sair," said Mons. Gallois, '^ I have mosh regret, but 
your sheep is ban prize. You have* been priaonnier to ze 
English, ze enemy of la France, and you shall not capture 
yourself L'Amerique is not at War-^is neutral, as you 
shall say, and ze Aroericains cannot make ze prize. I con- 
sidair your ship, monsieur^ as in ze hand of ze English, 
and shall capture him. Mes regrets sant mf»^ fiuzix, que 
vaulez 90U9 ? Ze corsair most do his devoir, ze same as 
le she^ naiumdi. I shall send you to Brest, vere, if you 
be not sold par un dicret^ I shall be too happy to restore 
voire batiment'^Allans /" 

Here was a dinauement to the affiiir, with a vengeance I 
I was to be captured, because I had been captored. '^Onoo 
1, always a oovpcMraU" As the Englirii had taken 
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me, the French would take roe. A prize t(vday, you must 
be a prize to-morrow. I have always thought the case of 
the Dawn was the first of the long ^ries of wrongs that 
were subsequently committed on American commerce, in 
virtue of this same principle, a little expanded and more 
effectually carried out, perhaps, and which, in the end, ter- 
minated by blockading all Europe, and interdicting the high 
seas, on paper. 

I knew the uselessness of remonstrating with a rapacious 
privateersman. " Let him send me in," I thought to myself^ 
at first ; <' it is just where I wish to go ; once in, the minis- 
ter must get me clear. The fellow will only be the dupe 
of his own covetousness, and I shall profit by it, in the de- 
gree that he will be a loser !" 

I presume Mons. Gallois entertained a very different view 
of the matter, for he manifested great alacrity in throwing 
a crew of no less than seventeen souls, big and little, on 
board us. I watched these operations in silence, as did Neb 
and Diogenes. As for Marble, he lighted a segar, took his 
seat on the windlass, and sat in dignified anger, ready to 
explode on the slightest occasion, yet apprehensive he 
might be sent out of the ship, should he betray one-half of 
what he felt. Out of the ship neither of us was sent, how- 
ever, the French probably feeling indisposed to be troubled 
with passengers, in the narrow quarters they had for them- 
selves. 
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CHAPTER I, 

Ton are safe ; 
Naji more,— almost triomphant. listen, then, 
And hear my words of truth* Maemo FAuna 

It was just four o'clock, P. M., when the Dawn and tba 
Polisson parted company ; the former steering on her dd 
course for Brest, while the latter continued her cruise. Tha 
lugger sailed like a witch, and away she went towards tht 
chops of the channel, on a bow-line ; leaving us to stand 
towards the French coast— -close-hauled, also, but on XYim « 
opposite tack. 

It is scarcely necessary to dwell on the feelings with ^ 
which we four, who were eye-witnesses of all that passed, 
witnessed the proceedings. Even Diogenes was indignant. 
As for Marble, I have already alluded to his state of mind i 
and, if I had not, the following dialogue, which took plaoo 
at sunset, ^the first that occurred between us in private sinoe 
the secona capture,— while the French wQre eating thwr, 
suppers,) would serve to explain it. 

*' Well, Miles,'' the mate drily observed, ** whatever we 
have to do, must be done at once. When shall we begittT 
—in the middle, or in the morning watch?'' 

" Begin loAo^, Moses 1" I asked, a little surprised at (be 
settled manner in which he put his question. 

^ To throw these Frenchmen overboard.-*-Of course, fom 
don't mean to let them carry your ship into Brest 1" 

"Why not? We were bound to Brest when we fell in 
witb them ; and, if they will take us there, it will only wvm- 
us the trouble of dcMng k ourselves." 

«< Do n't be deoeived by any such hope. Miles. I've 
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in the hands of Frenchmen, before I knew you ; and there 
is little hope of getting out of them, so long as the ship and 
cargo will pay for detention. No, no, my dear boy ; you 
know I love you better than anything on 'arth, my dear, 
old soul of a mother, and little Kitty, excepted, — for it 
wouldn^t be religious to like you better than my own flesh 
and blood, — but, after these two, I like you better than any 
one on 'arth ; and I can't be quiet, and see you run your 
property into the fire. Never let the ship go into Francey 
after what has happened, if you can help it." 

" Can we possibly help it f Or do you propose that four 
men shall re-take this vessel from seventeen 1" 

** Well, the odds are not so great. Miles," Marble rejoined, 
looking coolly round at the noisy set of little Frenchmen, 
who were all talking together over their soup ; certainly not 
a yery formidable band in a hand-to-hand encounter, though 
full of fire and animation. ^' There are four of us, and only 
seventeen of them, such as they are. I rather think we 
dooid handle 'em all, in a regular set-to, with fists. There's 
I^eb, he's as strong as a jackass ; Diogenes is another Her- 
* coles ; and neither you nor I am a kitten. I consider you 
as a match, in a serious scuffle, for the best four among them 
chaps.** 

This was not said in the least boastingly, though 
certainly the estimate of comparative force made by my 
mate was enormously out of the way. It was true, that 
we four were unusually powerful and athletic men ; but it 
was also true, that six of the French might very well be 
placed in the same category. I was not subject to the vul- 
gar prejudice of national superiority, I hope ; one of the 
strongest of all the weaknesses of our very weak nature. 
r have never yet been in a country, of which the people did 
not fancy themselves, in all particulars, the salt of the earth ; 
though there are very difierent degrees in the modes of 
bragging on such subjects. In the present instance. Marble 
bed not the least idea of bragging, however ; for he really 
believed we four, in an open onslaught, fire-arms out of the 
question, might have managed those seventeen Frenchmen. 
I^ink, myself, we might have got along with twice o«r 
number, taking a fair average of the privateer^s - men, and' 
mdn^ing the struggle to the arms of nature; hut I should 



kave iiesitated a long time in making an open attack M 
eveo tbem. 

Still, I began to regard my chances of escaping, aboifld 
ve be sent into a Preach port by the privateer, as &r ieM 
certain than they had appeared at first. Marble had an 
much to say of the anarchists in France, as he had known 
them in the worst period of the revolution, and so many 
stories to tell of ships seised and of merchants ruined, that 
my confidence in the right was shaken. Bonaparte was 
then in the height of his consular power,-— on the point of 
becoming Emperor, indeed, — and he had commenced thia 
new w€ur with a virulence and disregard of acknowledged 
ligfafs, in the detention of all the English then resident in 
France, that served to excite additional cKstrust. What- 
ever may be said of the comprehensiveness and vastness of 
the genius of Napoleon, as a soldier and statesman, I pre- 
sume few upright and enlightened men can now be found to 
eu1<^'ze his respect for public law. At any rate, I began 
to have lively misgivings on the subject ; and the consulta- 
•tion between my mate and myself terminated in our coming 
to a resolution to serve the French prize-crew substantially 
as we had served the English prize-crew, if possible; var3F* 
tng the mode only to suit the new condition of things. 
This last precaution was necessary, as, in the fulness of my 
confidence, I had made Mons. Gallois ac<)uainted with aU 
the circumstances of throwing the fender overboard, and 
the manner in which we had got possession of the ship. It 
was not to be expected, therefore, that particular artifice could 
be made to succeed with him. 

It must have been the result of prejudice, and of constant 
reading of articles extracted from the English journals, thcA 
influenced me; but I confess it seemed a much easier matter 
to retake my ship from seventeen Frenchmen, than from 
twelve Englishmen. I was not so besotted as to sup* 
pose surprise, or artifice, would not be necessary in either 
case ; but, had the issue been made up on brute force, I 
should have begun the fmy with greater confidence in the 
first than in the last case. All this would have been very 
wrong in our particular situation, though, as a rule and asnp» 
plied to sea-faring men, it might be more questionable. How 
ofi«Of and how nuieht have I seen naaon to ngret the mfld^ 
I* 
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mtce that is thus silently obtained amongst as, by onr con 
sentiDg to become the retailers of other people's prejudices I 
One of the reasons why we have so long been mere ser- 
viles on this point, is owing to the incompleteness of the 
establishments of the difierent leading presses of the coun- 
try. We multiply, instead of enlarging these Enterprises. 
The want of concentration of talent compels those who 
inanage them to resort to the scissors instead of the pen ; 
and it is almost as necessary for an American editor to be 
expert with the shears, as it is for a tailor. Thus the public 
jfl compelled to receive hashes, instead of fresh dishes ; and 
things that come from a distance, notoriously possessing a 
charm, it gets the original cookery of London, instead of 
that of their own country. 

Prejudice or not, confidence is not a bad thing when a 
conflict is unavoidable. It may be well to respect your 
enemy down to the very moment of making the charge ; 
but, that commenced, the more he is despised, the better. 
When Dic^nes and Neb were told it would be necessary 
to go over again the work so lately thought to be completed, 
neither of the negroes manifested the least concern. Dio- 
^nes had been in the Crisis, as well as Neb, and he had got 
to entertain a very Anglican sort of notion of French 
prowess on the water ; and, as for my own black, he would 
have followed without the slightest renx>nstrance, wherever 
^* Masser Mile please to lead." 

" They's only French," said Diogenes, in a philosophical 
•ort of way ; " we can handle 'em like children." 

I would not discourage this notion, though I saw its folly. 
Telling our two supporters to hold themselves ready for an 
attack. Marble and I left them, to cogitate and commence 
the manner of proceeding. Whatever was done, must be 
done that night ; there bemg reason to think the ship would 
get in somewhere, next day. 

The name of our prize-master was Le Gros. He was 
not aptly designated, however, being a little, shrivelled, yel- 
low-faced fellow, who did not seem to be a Hercules at alU 
Nevertheless, unlike' Sennit, he was all vigilance and activ- 
ity. He never lefl the deck, and, being so near in with the 
coast, I felt pretty certain we should have his company above 
baud all ai^ WhalMrir was attempted, thoreforo^ must 
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be attempted in defiance of his watchfulness. Nor was lini 
all ; additional prudence was necessary, since we were to 
near the coast as greatly to increase the chance of our heiag 
picked up by some other French cruiser, should we evea 
escape from this. Extreme caution was our cue, therefoi^i 
and Marble and I separated, seemingly each to take his lid- 
pose with a perfect understanding on all these points. 

Mons. Le Gros paid no attention to the state-rooms, or to 
the accommodations below. His whole-t^re was bestowed 
on the ship. Apprehension of falling in with some British 
cruiser, kept his eyes wide open, and his gaze constantly 
sweeping the horizon, so far as the obscurity would allow* 
I was incessantly on the alert myself, stealing up from the 
cabin, as far as the companion-way, at least a dozen times 
in the course of the night, in the hope of finding him asle^; 
but, on each occasion, I saw him moving up and down the 
quarter-deck, in rapid motion, armed to the teeth, and seem- 
ingly insensible to fatigue, and all the other weaknesses of 
nature. It was useless to attempt to find him off his guard* 
and worm out. Marble and myself fell into deep sleep, about 
three in the morning, out of pure exhaustion. As fi>r the 
two negroes they slept the entire night, waiting our summons 
for their rallying to the work« Neb, in particular, had all 
the absence of responsibility that distinguishes the existence 
of a slave, feeling very much the same unconcern as to the 
movements of the vessel, as any other human being feels 
in connection with those of the earth in which* he is a pas- 
sengepb 

It was ten o'clock when I awoke, refreshed, but disap- 
pointed. Marble was still snoring in his berth, and I wis 
compelled to give him a call. I could perceive there was a 
breeze, and that the ship was going through the water fast ; by 
her lurching, she was close hauled. It takes a seaman but a 
minute or two to throw on his loose attire, and no time was 
lost on the present occasion. While my mate and I were thus 
engaged, the former happened to cast a look out of the cabili 
windows, which were open on account of the warmth of 
the weather, and offered no obstruction to a long view of the 
ocean directly in our wake. 

<' Halloo, Miles !" Marble exclaimed ; '* by Jove, we are 
chased ! Such is the secret of Mr. Frog's being so mudL 
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alive this fine morning. Yonder coroes a frigate, or my 
\miiie is not Oloff Marble." 

* ' A frigate there was, sure enongh. She was about two 
leagues astern of us, and resembled a pyramidal cloud, mo« 
Vine along the water, so completely were her spars covered 
y/intn canvass. That she was an Englishman was more than 
probable; from the cruising ground, as well as from the fact 
of the prize-creif running from her. In that day, no French 
ship-of-war loitered long at any particular point, her ene- 
mies being so numerous as to render pursuit certain, er^ 
many hours could elapse. Afler determining these facts in 
our minds. Marble ai^d I went on deck. 

My first look was ahead. To my deep regret there lay 
the land, actually within three leagues of us ! The wind 
was fresh at north-east, and Monsieur Le Gros appeared 
to be steering for a group of islands that lay a little, and 
ever so little, on our lee bow. Brest was out of the ques- 
tion ; if we could get in with the land, among these islands, 
it was as much as we could do, before the racer astern 
would be up to us. The Frenchmen were evidently alarmed ; 
an English prison-ship, with all its known horrors, being 
very vividly placed before their eyes. Monsieur Le Gros 
screamed, and gave twenty orders in a minute, while the 
other sixteen men made more noise than would be heard 
among a thousand Americans. Heavens ! what a clamour 
these chaps kept up, and all about nothing, too, the ship 
having every stitch of canvass on her that would draw. I 
felt like the Arab who owned the rarest mare in the desert, 
but who was coming up with the thief who had. stolen her, 
himself riding an inferior beast, and all because the rogue 
did not understand the secret of making the mare do her 
best. " Pinch her right ear, or I shall overtake you," called 
cmt the Arab ; and more than twenty times was I disposed 
to trim the Dawn's sails, and send Neb to the wheel, in 
orde* to escape the disgrace of being overhauled by the fri- 
gafe. There wa» a chance for me, however, in this second 
recapture, and I thought it preferable to let things take their 
eourse. My new conquerors might be mystified, whereas, 
there was little hope for us, should Monsieur Le Gros get 
in, afler such an uproar. 

In little more than an hour's time, the Dawn began to 
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shorten sail, hauling up her courses and top-gallant-sailik 
rocks showing themselves within half a mile of her. A 
large boat met us here, coming alongside, as soon as cerw 
tain who we were. The people in this boat were 6shemrieii, 
and were so much accustomed to all the movements of the 
coast, that they understood the nature of the affair as soott 
as they were apprised of our character. Of course tbejr 
were eagerly questioned touching the possibility of the 
Dawn's being carried in through any of the rocky-looking 
passages that lay before us. Monsieur Le Gros looked 
very blank when he was told that all his hopes lay in there 
being sufficient water in one channel, and of that the fi^iei^ 
men coi^^essed their own ignorance. If the noise and douk 
fusion were annoying before these men came alongside, it 
was astounding afterwards. All this time the frigate wai 
drawing near, fast, and half an hour woukl certainly bring 
her within guD>shot. There is something intoxicating in m 
race. I folt a strong desire to get away from the Englisb^ 
man at the very moment I believed my chances for justioe 
would be worst in the hands of the French. Feeling the 
necessity of losing no time, I now made a lively appeal te 
Monsieur Le Gros, myself, proponng that we should both 
go in with the fishing*boat and examine the passage our* 
selves. By using proper activity, the whole might be done 
IB a quarter of an hour ; we should then know whether to 
carry the ship in, or to mn on the rocks and save what we 
could of the cargo, by means of lighters. 

Order on board ship is out of the question without cool- 
ness, silence and submission. A fussy sailor is always a 
bad sailor ; calmness and quiet being the great requisites 
•for the profession, after the general knowledge is obtained. 
No really good officer ever makes a noise except when tbr 
roar of the elements renders it indispensable, in order to be 
heard. In that day, French ships of war did not under- 
stand this important secret, much less French privateers. I 
can only liken the clamour that was now going on in the 
Dawn's lee-gangway, to that which is raised by Dutch fish* 
women, on the arrival of the boats from sea with their car* 
goes. To talk of Billingsgate in comparison with these 
women, is to do the Holland and Flemish ladies gross injue^ 
tioe, English phlegm being far moce aiV^t. ^3u»sl Xysaft^t^ 
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two at most, unless some great advantage was obtained over 
her by means of the complicated navigation, and shallow 
water. 

When at Bordeaux, the previous year, I had purchased 
a chart of the French coast, with a book containing direc- 
tions similar to those which are to be found in our own 
** Ck>asting Pilot." As a matter of course, I had them both 
witkme, and I found them of great service on this occasion. 
The text described the islands we were near as being sepa- 
rated by narrow channels of deep water, in which the 
danger was principally owing to sunken rocks. It was 
these rocks that had induced the fishermen to pronounce the 
passages impracticable; and my coasting directions cau- 
tioned all navigators to be wary in approaching them. 
The Dawn, however, was in precisely the situation which 
might render these rocks of the last service to her ; and, 
preferring shipwreck to seeing my vessel in either Elnglish 
or French hands, again, I determined to trust to the very 
dangers of the navigation as my safeguard. I mig>t go 
clear of the bottom, but it was certain, if I kept outsia3, 1 
could not escape from the frigate. An accidental occur- 
rence, in connection with the boat, favoured us, and I waiL* 
not slow to profit by the advantage it offered. Finding it 
impossible to come up with the ship by keeping in her wake, 
Monsieur Le Gros had taken a short cut, in the boat, be- 
tween some islets that we were obliged to round, and he 
actually came out ahead of us. Instead of endeavouring to 
close with the ship, however, he led into an excessively nar- 
row passage, making furious gestures for us to follow. This 
was at the instant when the frigate fired her first gan at us, 
^ the shot of which just fell a very little short. Did we pass 
the channel in which Monsieur Le Gros had carried the 
boat, we should fall to leeward 'of the whole group of islands, 
—or islets J would be the better word, — when all wouli 
literally depend on our heels. There was but a moment in 
which to decide ; in another minute, the ship would be past 
the opening, which could only be regained by tacking, if it 
could be regained at all. I gave the order to luff. 

Our fhree Frenchmen, fancying themselves now certainly 
^Htfdto la belle France, were as active as cats. Neb and 

^^k jhrowing their powerful force on the braces with ^ 
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good-will, too, we aooa had the Dawn braced sharp np^ 
heading well to windward of the passage. Monsieur Le 
Gros was delighted. Apparently, he thought ail was right, 
again; and he led the way, flourishing both hands, while all 
in the boat, fishermen inclusive, were bawling, and shoutings 
and gesticulating, in a way that would certainly have con- 
fused us, had I cared *a straw about them. I thought it yell 
enough to follow the boat ; but, as for their cries, they wert 
disregarded. Had Monsieur Le Gros seen fit to wait for 
the ship in the narrowest part of the inlet, he might hav0 
embarrassed us ; but, so far from this, he appeared to \m 
entirely carried away by the excitement of the chase, and 
was as eager to push ahead, as a boy who was struggling 
to be first in at the goal. 

It was a nervous instant when the Dawn's bow first 
entered the narrow passage. The width, from rock to rockt 
speaking only of visible things, might have been thurCy 
fathoms ; and this strait narrowed, rather than widened, §6t 
several hundred feet, until it was reduced fully one-thinL 
The tide ran like a mill-tail, and it was, perhaps^ lucky for. 
us that there was no time for reflection or irresolution $ tht 
aspect of things being so serious as might well have thrown 
the most decided man into uncertainty and doubL The 
current sucked the vessel in, like the Maelstrom, and we were 
whirling ahead at a rate that would have split the ship from 
her keel to her top-timbers, had we come upon a sunken 
rock. The chances were about even ; for I regarded the 
pilotage as a very random sort of an affair. We glanced on 
m breathless expectation, therefore ; not knowing but each 
instant would involve us in ruin. 

This jeopardy endured about five minutes. At the end 

of that brief space, the ship had run the gauntlet for the 

distance of a mile, driven onward by the current rather 

than by the wind. So tremendous was our velocity in the 

narrowest part, that I actually caught myself grasping the 

rail of the ship, as we glanced past the rocks, as if to keep 

myself from a fall. The French gave a loud and general 

shout just as the boat issued out of this race-way into a 

wide capacious bay, within the group of islands, which had 

the appearance of forming a roadstead of some note. *TI 

was a battery oq the end oCttjis last island, a ii( 
Vol TT^« 
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Md a cluster of fishermen^s huts ; all indicating that the 
Dtace was one of considerable resort. 

Monsieur Le Gros was waiting for us, about two cableV 
lengths from the place where we issued into the bay, having 
oonsiderately chosen an anchorage for us, at a point com- 
manded by the four six-and-thirty pounders of the battery. 
The distance enabled me to look about. Within the range 
of islands was a sort of sound, quite a league in width, and 
on this sound the main coast presented several bays in 
which coasters were at anchor. Most of the prominent 
points had small batteries, of no great force as against a fleet, 
or even against a single heavy ship, but which were suffi- 
ciently formidable to keep a sloop of war or a frigate at a 
respectable distance. As all the guns were heavy, a vessel 
"passing through the middle of this sound would hardly be 
flafe ; more especially did the gunners do their duty. By 
anchoring at the spot where the boat waited for us, we at 
once gave up \iie ship to the privateersmen, the battery first 
fnentioned commanding that point completely. As good 
luck would have it, however, an expedient offered, in the 
directbn of the wind and tide, which were opposed to each 
other, and I availed myself of the circunistance as promptly 
88 possible. 

Do our best, the Dawn could not fetch the spot where the 
hoBt had dropped her kedge. We passed within hail of it, 
notwithstanding, and loud were the calls to us to shorten 
■ail and anchor, as we came within hearing. Affecting to 
be anxious to get up to the precise point where the boat lay, 
I mystified Monsieur Le Gros in my answers, telling him I 
would stand on a short distance, or until I could fetch him, 
when I would tack. As this was intelligible it satisfied my 
captors, though a hundred " nHmpartes'^ were yelled afler 
ii8 ; and <' nHmporte^^ it was, in fact, one spot being just as 
good to anchor in as another, for half a league all round us. 

The Dawn did her duty that day; and there was occa- 
Mtt for it, the frigate still continuing the chase. The cir- 
cuit she had to make, and the berth she thought it prudent 
to give the first battery, enabled us to gain on her materi- 
ally. When we passed the boat, the Bctglishman's upper 
sails were visible on the outside of the feland, flying alonj 
rocka at a rate that opokyjreli of his.lieeb. 
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the point when we were mid-sound, but here the battery 
served us a good turn, for, instead of hauling up close hj 
the wind, the English were obliged to run off (i^itlLthe wind 
free, to keep out of harm's way. Their presence, notwith* 
standing, was probably of great service to the Dawn, for 
there had been a communication between Monsieur Le Gros 
iand the battery, by means of a small boat sent from the lat* 
ter, and we should have been very likely to have a messen« 
ger, in the shape of a shot, sent afler us, when it was seen 
we continued to stand across for the main instead of tack« 
ing for the designated anchorage, had not the men in the 
battery had the higher game of the frigate in view. As 
soon as John Bull got within range, the gunners began to 
play on him, but it was at a distance that rendered their fire 
next to useless« 

Any one in the least acquainted with the movements of 
ships, will understand the advantage we now possessed. 
The Dawn was beating through a good wide passage, with 
k young flood breasting her to windward, and a steady six- 
knot breeze blowing. The passage between these islands 
and the main was about four leagues long, while that which 
the fishermen had wished us first to enter was near the 
middle of the group. We were already a mile from the 
boat, and considerably to windward of her, the tide having 
done that much for us, when Mons. Le Gros saw fit to lift 
his kedge, and commence a new pursuit. He had the sa« 
gacity to see that we should soon be obliged to tack, on 
account of the main coast, and to stand over towards the 
island, again : accordingly, instead of followiifg in our wake, 
he profited by the set of the current, and pulled directly to 
windward, with a view to cut us off. All this we very 
plainly saw, but we cared very little for Mons. Le Gros and 
his boat. The ship could out-sail the last, very easily, in 
such a breeze, and it was always in our power to tack in 
mid-channel, instead of crossing her, or coming near her, 
at all. The frigate gave me much more trouble. 

The Englishman, as I afterwards learned, was a Flench* 
built ship called th^ Fortunee ; or, as Jack termed her, now 
she had got to be designated in the Anglo-Saxon dialect^ 
the Fortunee which was liberally rendered into the verna* 
wkatfUm tbe ** Happy-GoibKkjr/' She was aa <M^^n 
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at that time. As for la Fortunee, it would reqaire at least 
Ibur hours for her to beat round the end of the cluster of 
islands, and seeing the hopelessness of doing this in time to 
overtake such a ship as the Dawn, her commander made a 
dash in at the unfortunate brig, which he actually succeeded 
in cutting out from the roadstead, in spite of all the defences 
of the place. The last I heard of these gentlemen, was 
the reports of the guns that were exchanged between the 
iNittery and the frigate, while the last I saw of them, was 
the smoke that floated over the spot, long ader the islands 
had sunk beneath the horizon. The Dawn stood directly 
out to sea, with the wind still at the northward, though it 
had drawn more through the pass inshore. 

** Well, Miles," cried Marble, as he and I sal eating our 
dinner on deck, where Neb had been ordered to serve it, 
^ you know what I 've always said of your luck. It 's proof 
ag'in every thing but Providence ! Die you must and will, 
•ome of these times ; but, not until you 've done something 
remarkable. Sail with you, my boy I I consider your 
company a standing policy of insurance, and have no sort 
qf consarn about fortin, while I'm under your orders. 
With any other man, I should be nothing but a bloody her- 
mit, instead of the dutiful son and affectionate uncle I am. 
But, what do you mean to .perform next ?" 

" I have been thinking, Moses, our best step will be to 
shape our course for Hamburg, whither we are bound. 
This northerly wind can't last long at this season, and 
another south-wester would just serve our turn. In ten 
days, or a fortnight, we might make our haven." 

*' And then those French chaps that are attacking yonder 
kid of pork, as if it were a wild beast ; the fellows never 
saw good solid food before !" 

"Feed them well, — treat them well — and make them 
work. They would never think of troubling us ; nor do I 
suppose they know anything of navigation. I see they 
fmoke and chew; we will give 'em as much tobacco as their 
hearts can wish, or their mouths hold ; and this will keep 
them in good humour." 

« And John Bull r 

" Why, John is another sort of a person (o deal with, cer- 
t^ljr. I am not sure that a third English cruiser would 
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inolest us. We can keep our own secret concerning Sennit 
and his party ; and we may not meet with another, afler alL 
My plan is to run close in with the English coast, and show 
our colours boldly ; — ^now, nine in ten of the British men- 
of-war will let us pass unquestioned, believing we are bound 
to London, unless they happen to have one of those prew- 
ing gentry, like Sennit, on boiard. I have often been toM 
that ships which pass close in with the English coast, gene- 
rally pass unquestioned ; by the large craft, uniformly ;— 
though they may have something to apprehend from the 
brigs and cutters. Your small-fl^ always give the moM 
trouble, Moses." 

" We have not found it so this v'y*ge. Miles. However, 
you 're not only captain, but you 're owner ; and I leav6 
you to paddle your own canoe. We must go somewhere ; 
and I will not say your plan is not as good as any I can 
start, with thirty years more of experience." 

We talked the matter over, canvassing it in all its bear- 
ings, until it was settled to adopt it. 

The ship was steered large, until the French coast was 
entirely sunk ; and then we trimmed her by the wind, head- 
ing up as near to our course as the breeze would permit. 
Nothing occurred in the course of the remainder gf the day 
to produce either trouble or uneasiness, though my three 
Frenchmen came to certain explanations with me, that at 
first menaced a little difficulty. They refused to work; 
and I was compelled to tell them, I should put them on board 
the first English vessel of war we met. This had the de- 
sired eftect ; and, after an amicable discussion, I agreed to 
pay them high wages on our arrival in a friendly port : and 
they agreed to serve me as well as they knew how. Seven 
men were rather less than half a crew for a vessel^ of the 
Dawn's size, but it was possible to get along with that num- 
ber. The steering was the hardest part of the duty — neither 
of the Frenchmen being able to take his trick at the helm. 
We got along with the necessary work, however ; and so 
glad were we all to. be rid of both English and French, that 
I hazard little in sayii^g, we would have endured twice as 
much, cheerfully, could we be certain of meeting no more 
of their cruisers. Providence had ordered matters very diA 
farsntljr* 
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That night the wind shifled again to the southward and 
westward. We braced in the yards, and brought the ship 
to her pourse ; but I thought it be.st not to carry sail hard in 
the dark* Accordingly, f left orders to be called at sunrisOi 
JHarble having the watch at that hour. When I came on 
deck, in consequence of this summons, I found my mati 
e^Lamining the horizon with aofo^ earnestness, as if he werr 
lookinff for strangers. , z 

*^ V¥e are a merry party this rooming. Captain Walling- 
fi>rd," Marble cried out, as soon as^he saw me. " I have 
fi>und no less than six sail in sight, since the day dawned.** 

** I hope that neither is a lugger. I feel more afraid of 
this Polisson, just now, than of all the names in christen- 
idom. That fellow must be cruising in the chops of the 
channel, and we are working our way well in towards that 
part of the world." 

" I hope so too, sir ; but this chap, out here at north-west, 
has a suspicious, lugger-like look. It may be that I see 
only the heads of his topsaiUy but th^y are amazingly like 

to!" 
I now took a survey of the oceaa for myself. The vea* 

sel Marble distrusted, I unhesitatingly pronounced to be a 
lugger; quite as likely the Polisson as any other craft. 
The other four vessels were all ships, the five forming a 
complete circle, of which the Dawn Was in the centre. The 
lugger, however, was some miles the nearest to us, while as 
to the strangers, if they saw each other across the diameter 
of the circle at all, it was as much as was possible. Under 
the circumstances, it struck me our wif^est way was to keep 
■teadily on our course, like honest pe^^ple. Marble was of 
the same opinion, and to say the truth, there was little 
choice in the matter, the ship being so completely surround- 
ed. The worst feature of the case was our position, which 
would be certain to draw all the cruisers to the centre, and 
consequently to ourselves. 

Two hours produced a material change. All five of the 
strangers had closed in upon us, and we were now able to 
form tolerably accurate notions of their characters. The 
two astern, one on our larboard, and one on our starboard 
quarter, wera clearly heavy vessels and consorts, thougU 
of what nation it was not yet so easy to decide. That tbej 
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irore consorts was apparent by their signalling one anotheiy 
and by the manner m which they were closing ; as they' 
earned studding-sails, alow and aloft, they were coming up 
with us fast, and in all probability would be alongsick m 
two or three hours more. 

Two of the ships ahead struck* me as frigates, haviitf 
their broadsides exposed to us : we had raised one line of 
ports, but it was possible they might turn out to be two- 
deckers ; ships of war they were, beyond all question, and 
I fancied them English from the squareness of their upper 
sails. They, too, were consorts, making signals to eadr 
other, and closing fast on opposite tacks. The lugger was 
no longer equivocal: it was the Polisson, and she was 
standing directly for us, though it was ticklish business^ 
since the renmining ship, a corvette, as I landed, wwl' 
already in her wake, canying sail hard, going like a wHdli 
and only about two leagues astern. 

Monsieur Gallois had so much confidence in h^ heel^ 
that he stood on, regardless of his pursuer. I thought it' 
best to put a bold face on the matter, knowing that mM^ 
cient time might be wasted to enable the sloop of war td- 
get near enough to prevent the privateer from again mfOK 
ning us. My principal apprehension was, that he i^igM 
carry us all off, in revenge fbr what had happened, and sd 
fire to the ship. Against either of these steps, howler, I 
should ofier all the resistance in my power. 

It was just ten o'clock when the Polidson ranged iip 
abeam of us the second time, and we hove-to. It was en*- 
dent the French recognised us, and the clamour that suc- 
ceeded roust have resembled that of Babel, when the peopltf^ 
began first to converse without making themselves linde^^ 
stixKi. Knowing we had no small boat, Monsieur GalMs 
lost no time, but lowering a yawl of his own, he cam^- 
alongside of us in person. As I had commanded the thrstf^ 
Frenchmen to remain below, he found no one on deck but 
Marble, Diogenes, Neb and myself. 

** Parbleu, Monsiear Vallingfbrt !•* ecxcclaimed the pri^; 
teersman, saluting me very civilly notwithstanding appeaVw 
at«3e9— ^^e5C hien eximorditutire / Vat you do vid mk^ 
tmixif'-eti ! Put 'em itfzeoea, €fomme tfvec le- AnglainV*' ,- 

I was spared the ncceq^ty of any expianatioUy by the suddsB 
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appearance of my own three prisoners, who disregarded 
ny orders, and came rushing up to their proper commander, 
open-mouthed and filled with zeal to relate all that had 
'passed^ The whole three broke out at once, and a scom 
that was sufficiently ludicrous followed. It was a continued 
volley of words, exclamations, oaths, and compliments to 
tlie American character, so blended, as to render it out of 
tiie question that Mens. Gallois could understand them. The 
latter found himself obliged to appeal to me. I gave a very- 
frank account of the whole affair, in English ; a language 
tbat my captor understood much better than he spoke. 

Mons. Gallois had the rapacity of a highwayman, but it 
Vaa singularly blended with French politeness. He had not 
i^ways been a privateersmaii'*-a calling that implies an un- 
due love of gold ; and he was quite capable of distinguish- 
ing between right and wrong, in matters in which his own 
pocket had no direct concern. As soon as he comprehended 
t))e affair, he began to laugh, and to cry *< Bon 1" I saw 
1|8 was In a good humour, and not likely to resent what had 
happened ; and I finished my history in somewhat sarcastic 
language, portraying Mons. Le Groses complaisance in quit- 
ting the ship and in piloting her about the bay, a little drily, 
paraaps. There were sundry ^^ micr-r-r'tB^^ and "W^€«" 
lettered the while ; but all came out freely and without anger, 
1^ if Mons. Gallois thought a good joke the next thing to a 
good prize. 

<* Tenex^ mtm ami P^ he cried, squeezing my hand, as he 
looked round at the corvette, now less than a league distant. 
^ You are vat you Anglais call ^ good fellow.' Tadndre 
tiatre esprit ! You have escape admirablemeniy and I shall 
have m/« regrets now to 'ave oppartumte to <ndtiver vatre 
efmnaissance. Maist I most laafs,— -mi/Ze porcioii^,— -you 
ire non too moch peep's, mais c^eat impossible tPahandonner 
miS compatriots* AUotu^ mes enfants ; au cdnot** 

This was the signal for the French to quit us ; the three 
men I had shipped taking their departure without ceremony. 
Moos. Galbis was the last in the boat, of course ; and he 
fiMind time to squeeze my hand once more, and to renew 
hia *' 9ifs regrets^^ at not having more leisure to cultivate 
my acquaintance. The corvette was already ao near, a« ta 
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rendor it necessary for the Polisson to be in motion ; an* . 
other time, perhaps, we might be more fortunate. 

In ibis manner did I part from a man who had not-scru* 
pled to seize me in distress, as he would a waif on a beaoh. 
oy manning me, the prize-crew would have fallen into the 
hands of the enemy; and,/making a merit of necessity, 
Mons. Galloia was disposed to be ^ivil to those whom be 
could not rob. Odd as it may seem, I felt the influence of 
this manner, to a degree that almost reconciled me to the. 
act before committed, although the last was just as profile 
gale and illegal as any that could well be committed. Of 
80 much more importance, with the majority of men, is 
manner than matter ; a very limited few alone knowing haw 
to give to the last its just ascendency. 

The Polisson was not long in gathering way, a/ler her 
boat was hoisted in. She passed, on the crest of a waveiL 
so near, that it was easy to distinguish the expressions of. 
her people's faces, few of which discovered the equanimity 
of that of their commander's ; and to hear the incessant 
gabbling that was kept up on board her, day and night, • 
from " morn 'till dewy eve." M. Gallois bowed complai- 
santly, and he smiled as amiably as if he never had put a 
hand in another man's pocket ; but his glass was immedi* . 
ately turned towards the corvette, which now becan to give 
him some little uneasiness. Manning us, indeed, with that 
fellow surging ahead at the rate he was, would have been 
quite out of the question. 

Being reduced to our old number of four, I saw no use in. 
working ourselves to death, by filling the top-sail, with the 
certainty the sloop-of-war would make us round-to again* 
The Dawn, therefore, remained stationary, waiting the issue . 
with philosophical patience. 

*' There is no use, Moses, in endeavouring to escape," «I 
remarked ; ^* we are not strong-handed enough to get sail on 
the ship before the fellow will be up with us." 

'' Ay, and there goes his bunting, and a gun," answered 
the mate. ** The white English ensign, a sign the chap ia 
under some admiral, or vice, or rear of the white, while, if . 
I mistake not, the two frigates show blue flags — if so, 't is a, 
sign ihey *re not consorts." % 

The g^ confinned thia, and we were left toauppoie t]»|^ 
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M three Englishmen did not belong to the same squadron. 
At this moment, the state of the game was as follows :-— 
The Dawn was lying-to, with her fore-course up, mainsail 
furled, main-top-sail aback, and top-gallant yards on the 
caps, jib and spanker both set. The Polisson was flying 
away on the crests of the seas, close-hauled, evidently dis- 
posed to make a lee behind the two frigates to windward, 
which we took for, and which it is probable she knew to be, 
French. The ships to leeward were passing each other 
within hail ; the one to the eastward tacking immediately 
after, and coming up in her consort's wake ; both vessels 
carrying everything that would draw. The ships to the 
southward, or the supposed Frenchmen, might then have 
been two leagues from us, while those to leeward were three. 
As for the corvette, her course seemed to lie directly be- 
tween our masts. On she came, with everything beauti- 
fully trimmed, the water spouting from her hawse-holes, as 
sAe rose from a plunge, and foaming under her bows, as if 
made of a cloud. Her distance from us was less than a 
tnile. 

It was now that the corvette made signals to the ships to 
windward. They were answered, but in a way to show the 
parties did not understand each other. She then tried her 
hand with the vessels to leeward, and, notwithstanding the 
xlistance, she succeeded better. I could' see these two fri- 
gates, or rather the one that led, sending questions and 
answers to the corvette, although my best glass would 
hardly enable me to distinguish their ensigns. I presume 
that the corvette asjced the name^ of the £SngIish vessels, 
communicated her own, and let the fact be known that the 
ships to windwai'd were enemies. 

A few minutes later, our affairs, as they were connectied 
w!th the sloop-of-war, came to a crisis. This ship now came 
on, close under our lee, losing a little of her way in passing, 
an expedient probably thought of to give her a little more 
titne to put her questions, and to receive the desired answers. 
I observed also, that she let go all her bow-lines, which 
sechmed much to deaden her way, of which there still re- 
irtained sufRcient, notwithstanding, to carry her well clear 
of us. The followinjg dialogue then passed, the EdglishoiaA 
mUSng-fb^ qo^tions, of course, tfutt beidg &^ prtvfieg6 «• 
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pressly appropriated to the public vessel od occasioiia of tliii 
sort: 

" What ship's that 1 — and whither bound V 
<* Dawn, of New York, Miles Wailingford, from Skhim to 
Hamburg." 

" Did not the lugger board you f 
it Ay — ay — for the second time, in three days*** 
^^ What is she ealled ? — and what is her force?" 
*' Le Polisson, of Brest — sixteen light guns, and about a 
hundred men," 

«« Do you know anything of the ships to windward ?** 
" Nothing, at all ; but I suppose them to be French.'*- 
" Pray, sir, why do you sup — um— rum — ook — ook-^* 
The dis^nce prevented my hearing more. Away went 
the sloop, steadying her bow-lines ; the call piping bdmy, 
as each sail was trimmed to the officer of the deck's fancy. 
In a few more minutes, we could not distinguish even the 
shrill notes of that instrument. The corvette continued- oa 
in chase of the lugger, regardless of the four other vesseby 
though the two to windward now showed the tri^eolatf and 
fired guns of defiance. 

Mons. Gallois soon afler tacked, evidently disposed to 
stand for the frigates of his country; when the sloq>of»war 
immediately went round, also, heading up towards these 
very vessels, determined to cut off the lugger, even if it 
were to be done by venturing within range of the shot of her 
protectors. It was a bold manoBuvre, and deserved success, 
if it were only for its spirit and daring. > 

I thought, however, that the frigates of the tn-color paid 
very little attention to the lugger. By altering their course 
a trifle, it would have been in their power to cover her 
completely from the attempts of the corvette ; but, instead 
of doing this, they rather deviated a little the other way, ai 
if desirous of approaching the two ships to leeward, on the 
side that would prevent their being cut ofiT from the land. 
As neither party seemed disposed to take any notice of us, 
we filled our top-sail, and stood out of the circle, under easy 
canvass, believing it bad policy to have an appearance of 
liaste. Haste, however, was a thing out of our power, it 
requiring time for four men to make sail. 
About eleven^ or half*past eleven, the four frigates ivevo 
Voir. II.— 3 
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■ Astaat from each other rather more than a league— -the Dawn 
being just then half a league from the two FrenchmeOy and 
rather more distant from the English. Had an action then 

' eommencedy we might have been a mile out of the line of 
fire. Curious to know the result, I stood on a short distance 
farther, and backed my top-sail, to await the issue. I waa 
influenced to take this course, from an expectation that either 
party, afler a conflict with an equal, would be less disposed 
to molest a neutral, and that I might possibly obtain assist- 
ance from the conqueror — ^few cruisers being found at that 
day, without having foreigners on board, that they would be 
willing to give to a vessel in distress. As fi>r the account 
I meant to give to the party to whom I intended to apply, it 
would ^depend on circumstances. If the French remained 
. on the spot, I could relate the affair with the prize-crew of 
the Speedy ; if the English, that of the Polisson. In neither 
case would an untruth be told, though certain collateral facta 

* might be, and probably would have been, suppressed. 

The Frenchmen began to haul down their light sails, just 
as we hove-to. This was done in a lubberly and irregular 
manner, as if little concert or order prevailed on board 
them. Marble growled out his remarks, deeming the whole 
proceeding a bad omen for the tri»color. It is certain that 
the French marine, in 1803, was not a service to boast of. 
The English used to say, that they seldom got a French 

' ship without working for her ; and this was probably true, as 
the nation is warlike, and little disposed to submit without an 
efibrt. Still, France, at that day, could hardly be said to be 
maritime ; and the revolutions and changes she had under- 
gone were not likely to favour the creation of a good corps 
of naval officers. Brave men were far more plenty than 
skilful seamen ; and then came the gabbling propensity, one 
of the worst of all human failings, to assist in producing a 
disorderly ship. 

It was a pretty sight to see those four ships strip for the 
fight; although the French canvass did not come down 
exactly according to rule. The English, however, were in 
no hurry ;. the two tri-color men being under their three 
top-sails, spankers, and jibs, with the top-gallant-sails clewed 
up, before John Bull reduced even a royal. The latter, it 
will be reme«ibered, were to leeward, and had to dose with 
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their adversaries. In doing this, they made one stretch so 
fhr in our direction, in the hope of tacking in their enemies 
wakes, that I saw they would probably speak us. I confess 
this was niore than I had bargained for ; but it was now too 
late to run, which would probably have led to our seizure, 
I determined, therefore, to await the result with dignity. 

Just as the English ships were coming within musket-shot 
of the Dawn, the French, — then distant about a mile and a 
half to the eastward, and half a mile south of us, — wor^ 
ship, and came round with their h^ads to the westward— or, 
in our direction. ■ As this was coming nearer, instead of 
moving from them, the Englishmen began to start their 
tacks and sheets, in order to be ready. Their six royals 
were aU'ilying at the same instant, as were their flying-jibs; 
at the next, the canvass was roiled up, and out of sight. 
Then, the yards, themselves, came down, and all the light 
sails about the ships vanished as a bird shuts its wings. 
AAer ^this the courses were hauled up snug, but the sails 
were not handed. By this time, the leading ship of these 
two frigates was within a cable's-length of us, just luffing 
up sufficiently to give our weather-quarter the necessary 
berth. 

" By George, Miles,** Marble said, as he stood at my side, 
watching the movements of the stranger, ^< that second frigate 
is the Speedy ! I know her by the billet, and the distance 
of her bridle-port from her head. You never saw such a 
space for anchors, before ! Then, you may see she is a 
six-and-thirty, with white hammoclc-cloths. ■ Who ever saw 
that twice, at sea f f 

Marble was right I There came the Speedy, sure enough ; 
and doubtless the eyes of Lord Harry Dermond and his 
officers would be on us, in a very few more minutes-— the 
distance between the two frigates being less than two cable's- 
lengths. In the mean time, I had to attend to the headmost 
vessel. 

*^ Can you tell me anything of the two ships to the south- 
ward of us ?" demanded the stranger, through his trumpet, 
without any preamble. 

'* Nothing but what you see, sir. I mippoee them to be 
French ; and see that they are cominff after you.** 

'*^AfUr vm P* exclaimed the Eoglbb etptaioi in a i^^iioa 
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loud enough, and now near enough, to be heard without the 
aid of the trumpet. " AfUr us, indeed I Ready about-^ 
helms a-Iee — main-top-sail haui, there ! Hawl^^of all — ^" 

These orders came out at brief intervals, and in a voice 
of thunder — producing prompt obedience. The consequence 
was, that this ship tacked directly on our weather-beam, and 
00 near us that one might have thrown a biscuit aboard her. 
But she went round beautifully, scarce losing her way at 
•11; and away she started again, looking her enemies directly 
in the face. 

*< Now's our time to fill. Miles, and draw ahead. The 
Speedy will think we 've been spoken, and all's right. She 
must come here to tack into her consort's wake, and a blind 
man could not avoid reading our name — ^she would be so 
close. Man the lee-brapes, and right the helm. Neb." 

Fill we did ; and what is more, we put our helm up so 
much, as to leave quite a cable's-length between us and the 
Speedy, when that ship got far enough ahead to tack, or at 
the point which we had just left. I believe we were recog« 
nised I Indeed, it is not easy to imagine otherwise ; as the 
comnx>ne8t glass would enable the dullest eyes to read our 
name, were other means of recognition wanting. But a 
. sailor knows a ship by too many signs to be easily deceived. 

The Speedy was in stays when we saw the proofs of our 
being known. Her head-3rards were not swung, but there 
she lay, like one who lingers, uncertain whether to go or 
to remain. An officer was in her gang-way, examining 
us with a glass ; and when the ship fell off so much as to 
bring us out of the range of sight, he ran off and re-appear- 
■ ed on the tafiraiL This was the junior lieutenant ; I could 
plainly recognise him with my own glass. Others soon 
joined him, and among them was Lord Harry DernK)nd, 
himself. I fancied they even knew me, and that all their 
glasses were levelled directly at my face. What a moment 
of intense uncertainty was that I The ships were not a quar- 
ter of a mile apart, though the Dawn was increasing that 
distance fast, and by paying broad off, the Speedy would 
have me under her broadside. Where was her prize crew? 
Not in the Dawn, or certainly Sennit would have communi- 
cated with his commander ; and, if not in the ship, they 
must be in thie ocean 1 Or, were they priaoners below, 
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and kept purposely out of sight ? All these thoughts mufl ' 
have passed through the minds of the English officers. 

I thought we were lost, again, hut Providence once mors ^^ 
saved us. All this time the leading English frigate i^id * 
the two Frenchmen were fast approaching each other. In 
a few minutes, they must engage, while the Speedy was left 
further and further astern of her consort. At this critical 
instant, one of the Frenchmen fired a gun of defiance. That 
report seemed to arouse the Speedy as from a trance. Her 
head-yards came furiously round, all the officers vanished 
from her taffirail, and down went hoth fore and main-tacks, 
and to the mast-head rose all three of her top-gallant-sailSi^ 
Thus additionally impelled, the lively crafl dashed ahead, 
and was soon in her allotted berth, or half a cable's-length 
astern of the Black Prince, as I afterwards heard was the 
name of the commanding English ship, on this occasion. 
I may as well add here, that the French Commodore's ship 
was named La Desiree, and her consort Le Cerf. Mons. 
Menneval was senior officer of the French, and Sir Hotham 
Ward of the English. I never knew the name of the other 
French captain ; or, if I did, I have forgotten it. 

My object had been, in bearing up, to get as far as possi- 
ble from the Speedy, in order that she might not recognise [ 
us, and especially that she might not read the name on our 
stern. But this running ofiT so much to leeward, was not ' 
precisely the berth that one would wish to occupy, when a 
sea-ficht is going on directly to windward, and within half 
gun-shot. No sooner was my Lord Harry Dermond in 
motion again, therefore, than we hauled the Dawn up with 
her head to the westward, with a view to get as soon as 
•lossible out of the probable range of the fire. It was true, 
the combatants might vary their manoeuvres, so as to ren* 
dei all parts of the periphery of a certain circle around . 
them, anything but agreeable ; but the chances were greatly 
in favour of the battle's beginning, with one party to wind- 
ward of the other. 

Our ship behaved well on this occasion, getting out of 
the way with sufficient rapidity. While this was in the 
course of execution, I had an opportunity to look afler the ^ 
corvette and the lugger. The last was still leading, having] 
managed, by meaoa of ahorl tacka. to woric np omsidnii 
3* 
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Uy to windward of the two French frigates. Here she had 
made a last tack to the eastward, intending to run for the 
coaa^. The 8loo|M)f-war was still in her wake» and was 
following on her heels, at a rapid rate* 



CHAPTER III. 

** Too and Ihaie 
known, sir." 
•"Ataea, Itbbk.** 
•We have, ■ir.'^ 

** Yoa haTe done well by wmtar.** 
** And yott by land.** 

AMTQinr AND CisorATEa. 

The reader will understand that I ofier to his view a 
shifting panorama. As soon as the Dawn had got about a 
mile and a half from the English frigates, a distance that 
was a little increased by the advance of the last towards 
their enemies, we again backed our top-sails, for I had an 
ungovernable desire to be a spectator of what was to follow. 
This feeling was common to all (bur of us, it being next to 
impossible to get either Neb, or Diogenes, to pull a rope, for 
gazing at the frigates. As for steering, it would have been 
out of the question, I really believe, as no one among us 
could keep his eyes long enough from the combatants to 
look afler our own ship. 

Some persons may think it was foolish not to make the 
most of our time in endeavouring to get as far as possible 
from the Speedy. Perhaps it was ; but, two miles distant, 
there was really less to apprehend than might at first appear. 
It was not probable the English would abandon the French 
vessels as long as they could stick by them, or, until they 
were captured ; and I was not so completely ignorant of 
my trade as to imagine that vessels like those of la Grande 
Nation, which were in sight, were to be taken without doing 
their adversaries a good deal of harm. Then, the prizes 
tbemii^irei W011I4 inquire lopking after, ^nd there w«re. 



many other chances of our now going scot-free, while 
there was really very small ground of danger. But, put^ 
ting aside all these considerations, curiosity and interest ' 
were so active in us ail, as to render it almost morally im- 
possible we should quit the place until the battle was de- 
cided. I am not absolutely certain the Dawn would have 
moved, had we been disposed to make her. With these 
brief explanations, Ihen, we will turn our attention exclu- 
sively to the frigates. 

By the time we had got the Dawn just where we wished 
her to be, the combatants were drawing quite near to each 
other. The Speedy had carried sail so long, as to be a lit- 
tle to windward of her consort's wake, though half a cable's- 
length astern of her. The French were in still closer or- 
der, and they would soon be far enough advanced to bring 
the leading ship on each side, under fire. I supposed the 
opposing vessels would pass about a cableVlength apart. 
All four were under their topsails, jibs, and spankers, with 
the courses in the brails. The Black Prince and the Speedy 
had their top-gallant-sails clewed up, while la Desiree and 
le Cerf had theirs still sheeted home, with the yards on the 
caps. All four vessels had sent down royal-yards. This 
was fighting sail, and everything indicated that Monsieur 
Menneval intended to make a day of it. 

The first gun was fired, on this occasion, from the Desi- 
ree, the leading French ship. It was directed at the Black 
Prince, and the shot probably told, as Sir Hotham Ward im- 
mediately kept away, evidently with a desire to escape be- 
ing raked. The French did the same to keep square with 
their adversaries, and the four vessels now ran on paralld! 
lines, though going dif^rent ways, and a short cable's-length 
asunder. La Desiree followed up her single gun with each 
division as it would bear, until her whole broadside was de- 
livered. The Black Prince stood it all without answering, 
though I could see that she was sufiieriog considerably, more 
especially alofl. At length Sir Hotham Ward was heard in 
the affair. He let fly his whole broadside, almost simulta- 
neously ; and a spiteful, threatening roar it was. The smoke 
now began to hide his ship, though la Desiree, by (noving 
towards us, kept ahead of her own sulphurous canopy. 

The Speedy soon opened on the French Commodore; 
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then, by the roar astern, I knew Le Cerf was at work in 
the smoke. All four ships shivered their top-sails, to pass 
niore slowly; and there was a minute during which, as it 
appeared to me, all four actually stopped under the Jiery 
cloud they had raised, in order to do each other all the harm 
ihey could. The Frenchmen, however, soon issued from 
behind the curtain, and the cessation in the firing announced 
that the ships had parted. I could not see much of the 
English, at first, on account of the smoke ; but their antag- 
ooists came out of the fray, short as it had been, with torn 
sails, crippled yards, and Le Cerf had her mizen top-mast 
actually hanging over to leeward. Just as I got a view of 
this calamity 9 1 caught a glimpse of the Black Prince, close- 
hauled, luffing up athwart the wake of her enemies, and 
manifestly menacing to get the wind. The Speedy followed 
with the accuracy of clock-work, having rather closed with 
her leader, instead of falling farther behind. Presently, the 
Black Prince tacked ; but, in so doing, down came her main- 
top-gallant-mast, bringing with it the yard and the sail, as 
a matter of course. This was a sign that Mr. Menneral 
had not been firing a salute. 

'The French stood on, afler this first rude essay with their 
enemies, for several minutes, during which time we could 
see their people actively, but irregularly, employed, in clear- 
ing away the wrecks, stoppering rigging, and otherwise 
repairing damages. Le Cerf, in particular, was much 
troubled with the top-mast that was dangling over her lee- 
quarter; and her people made desperate and tolerably well- 
directed efibrts to get rid of it. This they effected ; and 
about ten minutes afler the firing had ceased, the French 
' ships put their helms up, and went off to the northward, 
dead before the wind, as if inviting their enemies to come 
on and fight it out fairly in that manner, if they felt dis- 
posed to pursue the affair any farther. 

It was time something of this sort was done, for the delay 
had brought all four of the vessels so far to the westward, 
as to leave them within a mile of the Dawn ; and I saw the 
necessity of again getting out of the way. We filled and 
stood off, as fast as possible. It was time something of the 
sort was done, in another sense, also. When M. Menneval 
Bdts tip, his antagonists were closing fkst on his weather- 



l|Uarter, and unless he meant to fight to leeward, it was in* 
Cumbent on him to get out of the way, in his turn. 

Sir Hotham Ward, however, was too skilful a seaman to 
neglect the advantage Mons. Menneval had given him. The 
instant the French kept away, he did the same ; but, instead 
of falling broad off before the wind, he luffed again in time^ 
not having touched a brace, and crossed the wakes of hir 
enemies, giving a most effective broadside into the cabin- 
windows of Le Cerf. To my surprise, La Desiree held on 
her course, until the Speedy had repeated the dose. * Tha 
English then wore short round, and were seemingly on tha 
point of going over the same thing, when Mons. Menneval, 
finding this a losing game, hauled up, firing as his guns 
bore, and Le Cerf did the same, with her head the othet 
way, destroying everything like concert in their movements* 
The English closed, and, in a minute, all four of the ships 
were enveloped in a common cloud of white smoke. All 
we could now see, were the masts, from the trucks down, 
sometimes as low as the tops, but odener not lower than 
the top-sail-yards. The reports of the guns were quite rapid 
for a quarter of an hour, afler which they became much 
less frequent, though a hundred pieces of ordnance were still 
at work behind that cloudy screen. 

Several shot flew in our direction; and two actually 
pas^d between our masts. Notwithstanding, so keen was 
the interest we continued to feel, that the top-sail was again 
backed, and there we lay, lookers-on, as indifferent to the 
risks we ran, as if we had been ashore. Minute passed 
aAer minute, until a considerable period had been consumed; 
yet neither of the combatants became fairly visible to us. 
Occasionally a part of a hull pushed itself out of the smoke; 
pr the wind blew the latter aside ; but at no time was the 
curtain sufficiently drawn, to enable us to tell to which na- 
tion the vessel thus seen belonged. The masts had disap- 
peared,— not one remaining above the smoke, which had 
gteatly enlarged its circle, however. 

in this manner, passed an hour. It was one of the most 
intensely interesting of my whole life ; and to me it seamed 
a day, so eager was I to ascertain some result. I had been 
several times in action, as the reader knows ; but, then, the 
ininatei flew : wbearea*, now, this combat appeared dniwa 
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oat to an interminable length. I have said, an hour thiu 
passed before we could even guess at the probable result. 
At the end of that time, the firing entirely ceased. It had 
been growing slacker and slacker for the last half- hour, but 
it now stopped altogether. The smoke which appeared to 
be packed on the ocean, began to rise and disperse; and, 
little by little, the veil rose from before that scene of strife. 

The vessel first seen by us was our old acquaintance, the 
Speedy. All three of her top-masts were gone ; the fore. 
Just below the cross-trees; and the two others near the 
lower caps. Her main-yard had lost one yard-arm, and her 
lower rigging and sides were covered with wreck. She had 
her fore-sail, mizen, and fore-stay-sail, and spanker set| 
which was nearly all the canvass she could show. 

Our eyes had barely time to examine the Speedy, ere the 
dark hull of Le Cerf made its appearance. This ship had 
been very roughly treated, — nothing standing on board heri 
twenty feet from the deck, but her fore-mast : and the head 
of that was gone, nearly down to the top. The sea all around 
hier was covered with wreck ; and no less than three of her 
boats were out, picking up men who were adrifl on the spars. 
She lay about a cable's-length from the Speedy, and ap« 
peared to be desirous of being still farther off, as she had no 
sooner got her boats up, than she dropped her fore-sail, and 
Sitfiod off dead before it. 

It was . in watching the movements of Le Cerf, that we 
first got a glimpse of La Desiree. This ship re-appeared 
abnost in a line with her consort ; and, like her, steering 
off before the wind. Their comnoon object seemed to be^ 
to get within close supporting distance of each other, and to 
increase the space between them and their enemies. Both 
these vessels had the tri-colored flag flying at the stumps of 
their masts. As respects the last, however. La Desiree was 
a little better off than her consort-— having her fore«mast 
and main-mast standing entire; — though her mizen-mast 
was gone, close to the deck. What was a very bad affair 
£c^f her, her fore-yard had been shot away in the slings, the 
two inner ends lying on the forecastle, while the yard-arms 
were loosely sustained by the liAs. .This ship kept off under 
her main-sail and fore*stay-sail. ^ 

rJ^ pjEick P^ce wa^ the lafit to g^ d[e^ of the mpkf^ 
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She had everything in its place, from her top-mast cross-treei^ 
down. The three top-gallant-masts were gone, and tbe 
wrecks were already cleared ; but all the top-sail-yards were 
on the caps, and her rigging, spars and tops, were alive witb 
men { as, indeed, were those of the Speedy. This was tbe 
secret of the cessation in the action ; — the two English firi* 
gates having turned their hands up to secure their sparst 
while the Frenchmen, by running off dead before the wind, 
were in positions not to bring a broadside gun to bear ; and 
the cabin-chasers of a frigate were seldom of much use ui 
that day, on account of the rake of the stern. It alwaya 
appeared to me, that the Spaniards built the best ships in 
this respect,— ^he English and Americans, in particular^ 
seeming never to calculate the chances of running away« 
I do not say this, in reference to the Spanish shiptp 
however, under any idea that the Spanish nation want* 
courage, — for a falser notion cannot exist, — but, merely to 
state their superiority in one point of naval architecture, at 
the very moment when, having built a fine ship, they did 
not know how to make use of her. 

The first ten minutes afler the four combatants were clear 
of the smoke, were actively employed in repairing damages | 
on the part of the French confusedly, and I make no doubt 
xlamorously ; on that of the English with great readiness 
and a perfect understanding of their business. Notwith* 
standing this was the general character of the exertions of 
the respective parties, there were exceptions to the rule. Oa 
board le Cerf, for instance, I observed a gang of men at 
work clearing the ship from the wreck of the>main-mast| 
who proceeded with a degree of coolness, vigour and me* 
thod, which showed what materials were thrown away ia 
that service, for want of a good system ; and chiefly, as I 
shall always think, because the officers did not understand 
the imnnense importance of preserving silence on board a 
crowded vessel. The native taciturnity of the English, ia* 
creased by the social discipline of that well-ordered — per* 
haps over-ordered— nation, has won them as many battles 
on the ocean, as the native loquacity of their enemies-^* 
mcreased possibly during the reign of les citoyenu by politic 
cal exaggeration — has lost. It is lucky for us, that tha 
American character inclines to silence and thoughtfuln^SSi 
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in grave emergencies : we are noisy, garrulous, and spat« 
tering, only in our politics. 

Perceiving that the storm was likely to pass to leeward, 
we remained stationary a little time, to watch the closing 
scene. I was surprised at the manner in which the Black 
Prince held aloof after the Speedy had bore up and was run- 
oing down in the track of her enemies, sheering first upon 
one quarter of le Cerf, and then on the other, pouring in a 
close and evidently a destructive fire. At length Sir Ho- 
tham Ward bore up, and went off before the wind also, 
moving three feet to the Speedy's two, in consequence of^ 
being able to carry all three of her top-sails. It would 
seem that Monsieur Menneval was not satisfied with the 
manner in' which his consort was treated ; for, instead of 
waiting to be assailed in the same way, he put his helm to- 
port and came by the wind, delivering a broadside as his 
ship luffed, that soon explained the reason of the Black 
Prince's delay. That ship had been getting up preventers 
lo save her masts, and something important must have been 
cut by this discharge from la Desiree, as her main-mast 
went immediately after she received the fire, dragging down 
with it her mizen-top-mast. The English ship showed stuff, 
however, under circumstances so critical. Everything on 
the fore-mast still drew, and she continued on, heading di-^ 
reet for her enemy, nor did she attempt to luff until within 
two hundred yards of her, when she came by the wind 
slowly and heavily; a manoeuvre that was materially aided 
by the fore-top-mast's following the spars aft, just as her 
helm must have been put to-port. Le Cerf Ending the 
battle .was again to be stationary, also came by the wind, 
and then all four of the ships went at it again, as ardently 
is if the afiair had just commenced. 
' It would not be easy to relate all the incidents of this se- 
bond combat. For two hours the four ships lay within a 
cableVlength of each other, keeping up as animated a con- 
test as circumstances would allow. I was particularly 
struck with the noble behaviour of the Black Prince, which 
ship was compelled to fire through the wreck of her masts ; 
notwithstanding which, she manifestly got the best of tho 
cannonading, as against her particular antagonist, la Desi« 
vfe* I cannot say that either of the four vessels failed 6^ 
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her duty, though, I think, as a whole, Sir Hotharo Ward 
showed the most game ; probably from the fact that he had 
the most need of it. Encumbered by so much wreck, of 
which it was impossible to get rid, while exposed to so heavy 
a fire, the Black Prince, however, was finally dropped by 
her adversary, la Desiree drawing gradually ahead, until 
neither of those two vessels could bring a gun to bear, 'the 
English now turned to, to clear away wreck again, while 
the Frenchman bent a new fore-course, and a new spanker ; 
those that had been standing being reduced to raes. 

The Speedy and Cerf had not been idle the while. The 
French vessel played her part manfully, nor was there much 
to choose between them, when the latter wore round, and 
followed her consort, exchanging a fire with the Black 
Prince in passing her. 

Had not the real superiority of the English over the 
French on the ocean,'now come in play, this cotpbat would 
have been a drawn battle, though accompanied by the usuat 
characteristics of such struggles, at the close of the last 
and the beginning of the present century; or the latter 
considering an escape a sort of victory. But both parties 
were reduced to the necessity of repairing damages, and this 
was the work to prove true nautical skill. Any man may. 
load and fire a gun, but it needs a trained seaman to meet 
the professional emergencies of warfare. A clodhopper 
might knock a mast out of a vessel, but a sailor must re* 
place it. From the beginning of this affair, all of us in the 
Dawn had been struck with the order, regularity and des- 
patch with which the Black Prince and Speedy had made 
and shortened sail, and the quickness and resource with 
which they had done all that seamanship required in secu- 
ring wounded spars and torn sails ; while, there had been 
no end to Marble's sneers and comments on the bungling 
confusion of the French. This difference now became 
doubly apparent, when there was no smoke nor any can- 
nonading to divert the attention of the respective crews. In 
half an hour the Black Prince was clear of the wreck, and 
she had bent several new sails, while the difficulties on 
board her antagonist appeared just then to be at their 
height. This same difference existed between the two other 
vessels, though, on the whole, le Cerf got out of her distress 
Voi^II. — 4 
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aooner and more skilfully than her consort. As to the 
Speedy, I must do my old acquaintance, Lord Harry Der- 
mond, the justice to say, that he both fought his shipi and 
repaired his damages, in a highly seamanlike manner. I 'II 
answer for it, the Hon. Lieut. Powlett had not much to do 
with either. He had much better been in his mother's 
drawing-room, that day, and permitted a more fitting maa 
to fill his place. Sennit was then on his way to Barbadoes, 
however, nor do I believe your master of a press-gang ever 
does much before an enemy. 

Fully two hours passed, during which the combatants 
were busy in repairing damages. At the end of this time. 
La Desiree and le Uerf had drawn more than a mile to 
the eastward of the English ships ; the Utter following them, 
as soon as clear of their wrecks, but under diminished sail* 
The Black Prince had actually got up three spare top-masts, 
]fx the interval, and was now read^ to set their sails. The 
Speedy was less active, or less skilful, though she, too, had 
not been idle. Then the English drove fast towards their 
enemies. Mons. Menneval &>re up in good season, this 
time, edgin^^ away, apd opening the fire of both ships on 
his adversaries, when they were about half a mile distant. 
The effect of this early movement was soon apparent, it be- 
ing a great mistake to reserve a ship's fire, as against an 
enemy that approaches nearly bows on. M'Donough owed 
hi^ victory in Plattsburg Bay, to having improved so favour- 
able a chance; and the French were beaten at the Nile, 
because they did not ; though Nelson probably would have 
overcome them, under any circumstances ; the energy im- 
parted by one of his character, more than counterbalancing 
any little advantage in tactics. 

On the present occasion, we could see the fire of the 
French takmg effect on the Black Prince's spars, as soon as 
they opened her batteries. As the mattter was subsequently 
explained in the official account, that ship's lower masts 
were badly wounded before she sent up the new top-masts ; 
and, receiving some further injuries, stick began to come 
down after stick, until nothing was lefl of all her hamper, 
out three stumps of lower masts, the highest less than twenty 
feet above the deck. Sir Hotham Ward was now in the 
worst plight he had been in that day, his ship being unabj^ 
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to. advance a foot, her drifl excepted, until everything wa» 
cut away. To the landsman it may appear a small job tp 
cut ropes with axes, and thus liberate a vessel from the en« 
eumbrance and danger of falling spars ; but the seaman 
knows it is oflen a most delicate and laborious piece of duty«; 
The ocean is never quiet ; and a vessel that is not 8teadie4 
by the pressure of her sails, frequently rolls in a way to 
render it no slight task even to maintain one's footing on 
her decks ; frigates and ships of the line frequently proving 
more inconvenient than smaller vessels, under such circum- 
stances. 

There was one fortunate occurrence to the British, con« 
nected with this disaster. The French had been so thorough* 
ly bent on dismasting the Black Prince, that they paid little 
attention to the Speedy ; that ship actually passing a short 
distance to windward of her consort, unnoticed and un- 
harmed. As the French were going to leeward the whole 
time, it. enabled the Speedy to get out of the range of their 
guns, before she bore up. As soon as this was effected, she 
followed her enemies, under twice as much canvass as they 
carried themselves. Of course, in less than half an hour, 
she was enabled to close with le Cerf, coming up. on one of 
her quarters, and opening a heavy fire close aboard her. 
All this time, the Black JPrince remained like a log upon 
the water, trying to get clear of her wreck, the combat 
driving slowly away from her to leeward. Her men worked 
like ants, and we actually heard the cheers they raised, as 
the hull of their ship forged itself clear of the maze of masts, 
yards, sails, and rigging, in which it had been so long en- 
veloped. This was no sooner done, than she let fall a sail 
from her sprit-sail-yard, one bent for the occasion, and a 
top-gallant-sail was set to a light spar that had been rigged 
against the stump of the main-mast ; the stick that rose 
highest from her deck. 

As the battle, like a gust in the heavens, was passing 
to leeward. Marble and 1 determined to fill, and follow the 
combatants down, the course being precisely that we wished 
to steer. With a view, however, to keep out of the range 
of shot, we hauled the Dawn up to the eastward, first, in* 
tending to keep her ^way in the wake of the Black Prince^ 
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Of course we were in no hurry, it now being in our powef 
to go six feet to that ship^s one. 

In executing our purpose, we passed close to the wreck 
of the English frigate's spars. There they were rolling 
about on the troubled water, and we actually saw the body 
of a man caught in some of the rigging, as the sea occa* 
sionally tossed it to the surface. The poor fellow had prob* 
ably gone over with the mast and been drowned before 
assistance could be rendered. With an enemy escaping^ 
man-of-war's^men are not very particular about picking up 
the bodies of their dead. 

I did not venture to run the Dawn directly down in the 
Englishman's wake, but we kept her off and on, rather, tak* 
ing good care not to go within a mile of her. All this time 
the Speedy was playing upon the CerPs quarter. The lat- 
ter ship becoming too crippled to luff, while Mons. Men* 
neval was travelling off to leeward, unmolested, having 
obtained an advantage in the way of speed, that he was 
unwilling to put in any jeopardy, by coming again under 
fire. This officer did not want for spirit, but the French 
had got to be so accustomed to defeat, in their naval en* 
counters with the English, that, like several other nations 
on the land, they had begun to look upon victory as hope- 
less. The Cerf was very nobly fought. Notwithstandine 
the disadvantages under which she laboured, that ship held 
out until the Black Prince had actually given her a close 
broadside on her larboard quarter ; the Speedy being kept 
the whole time on her starboard, with great skill, pouring 
in a nearly unresisted fire. The Cerf struck only as she 
found that the battle was to be two to one, and under so 
many other disadvantages, in the bargain. 
- This closed the affair, so far as the fighting Mras concerned. 
La Desiree standing on unmolested, though, as I afterwards 
learned, she was picked up next morning by a homeward- 
bound English two-decker, hauling down her colours with- 
out any resistance. 

The reader may feel some curiosity to know how we felt 
on board the Dawn, during the five hours that elapsed be- 
tween the firing of the first and the last guns, on this occa- 
sion ; what was said among us, and how we proceeded as 
soon as the victory was decided. The last he will learn, in 
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the regular course of the narrative ; as for the first, It is 
soon told. It was not easy to find four men who were 
more impartial, as between the combatants, than those in 
the Dawn. My early preferences had certainly been in 
favour of England, as was very generally the case among 
all the better-educated Americans of my period, at least aa 
low down as the war of 1812. But going beyond the scenenof 
internal political discussion, and substituting observation for 
the eulogies and sophisms of the newspapers, had wrought 
divers changes in my opinion. England was then no more to 
me than any other nation ; I was not of the French school of 
politics, however, and kept myself as much aloof from one 
of these foreign schools of political logicians as from the 
other. I may be said to have been born a Federalist ; but 
this change of sentiment had prevented my ever giving a 
Federal vote since attaining my majority. 

Marble had entertained a strong dislike for England, ever 
since the Revolution. But, at the same time, he had inhe- 
rited the vulgar contempt of his clasd for Frenchmen ; and 
I must own that he had a fierce pleasure in seeing the com- 
batants destroy each other. Had we been near enough to 
witness the personal suffering inflicted by the terrible wounds 
of a naval combat, I make no doubt his feelings would have 
been different; but, as things were, he only saw French and 
English ships tearing each other to pieces. During the height 
of the affair, he observed to me : — ^^ If this Monsieur Gal- 
lois, and his bkxxiy lugger, could only be brought into the 
scrape. Miles, my mind would be contented. I should glory 
in seeing the corvette and the Polisson scratching out each 
other's eyes, like two fish-women, whose dictionaries have 
given out." 

Neb and Diogenes regarded the whole thing very much 

as I suppose the Caesars used to look upon the arena, when 

the gladiators were the most blood-thirsty. The negroes 

would laugh, cry *' golly 1" or shake their heads with delight, > 

when half-a-dozen guns went off together; receiving the 

reports as a sort of evidence that crashing work was going 

on, on board the vessels. But I overheard a dialogue 

between these two children of Africa, that may best explain 

their feelings: 
4* 



** Which you t'ink whip, Neb V^ Dio|;ene8 aaked^ with a 
giin that showed every ivory tooth in his head. 

" I t'ink 'em hot' get it smartly," answered my ^low. 
** You see how a Speedy make quick work, eh 1" 

*' I wish 'em go a leetle nearer. Neb. — Some shot nebber 
hit, at all." 

<<«Dat always so, cook, in battle, Dere 1 dat a smasher 
for John Bull 1" 

"He won't want to press more men just now. Eh I 
Neb?" 

" Now you see Johnny Crepaud catch it I Woss 1 Dat 
cracks 'e cabin winders !" 

" What dat to us. Neb 1 'Spose he eat one anctier, don't 
hurt us !" 

Here the two spectators broke out into a loud fit of 
laughter, clapping their hands, and swinging their bodier 
alK>ut, as if the whole thing were capital fun. Diogenes 
was so much delighted when all the Black Prince's spars 
went, that he actually began to dance ; Neb regarding his 
antics with a sort of good-natured sympathy. There is no 
question that man, at the bottom, hasja good deal of the 
wild beast in him, and that he can be brought to look upon 
any spectacle, however fierce and sanguinary, as a source 
of interest and entertainment. If a criminal is to be exe* 
cuted, we always find thousands, of both sexes and all ages, 
assembling to witness a felbw-creature's agony ; and, though 
these curious personages oilen have sentimental qualms 
during the revolting spectacle itself, they never turn away 
their eyes, until satisfied with all that there is to be seen of 
tbQ terrible, or the revolting. . 

A word must be added concerning an acquaintance- 
Monsieur Gallois. Just as the Blacj^ Prince's masts went, 
I saw him, a long way to windward, stretching in towards 
the coast, and carrying sail as hard as his lugger would 
bear. The corvette was still close at his heels; andJVfarble 
soon afler drew my attention towards him, to observe the 
smoke that was rising above the sloop-of-war. The distance 
was so great, and the guns so light, that we heard no 
reports ; but the smoke continued to rise until both vestels 
went out of sight, in the south-western board. I subsequently?^ 
learned that the lugger escaped, afler alL She W4s ver; 
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hard presfied, and would have beea captured, bad not the. 
ElngUsh ship carried away her inain*t(^galIaQt-mast, in her 
eagerness to get alongside. To that accident, alone, did 
M. Galiois owe his escape. I trust he and M. le Gros had 
a happy meeting. 



CHAPTER IV. 

'^The sea wazM calm, and we discovered 
Two ships from far making amain to us. 
Of Co>mth that, of Epidaunis this : 
But on thej came, — O, let me say no more ! 
Gather the sequel by that went before.** 

CknoEDY or Ereoiu 

It was high time for the Dawn to be doing. Of all the 
ships to leeward, the Speedy, the vessel we had most rea- 
son to apprehend, was in the best condition to do us harm. 
It was true that, just then, we might outsail her, but a man- 
of-war's crew would soon restore the balance of power, if 
it did not make it preponderate against us. I called to my 
mate, and we went afl to consult. 

<' It will not do for us to remain any longer here, Moses,'' 
I began ; << the Eoglish are masters of the day, and the 
Speedy's officers having recognised us, beyond all doubt, 
she will be on our heels the moment she can." 

" I rather think, Miles, her travelling, for some hours to 
come, is over. There she is, however, and she has our 
crew on board her, and it would be a good thing to get some 
of them, if possible. If a body had a boat, now, I might 
go down with a flag of truce, and see what tarms could be 
made." 

I laughed at this conceit, telling Marble he would be wise 
to remain where he was. I would give the Speedy four 
hours to get herself in tolerable sailing trim again, suppos- 
ing her bent on pursuit. If in no immediate hurry, it 
might occupy her fbur-and-twenty hours. 

^ I think she may be disposed to follow the other French 
fidgate, which iao&sarljr makiai^hes wajT tofBuda BnM>'' I' 
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added, ^ in which casid we have nothing to fear. By George ! 
there goes a gun, and 'here comes a shot in our direction-— 
you can see it, Moses, skipping along the water, almost in 
a line between us and the frigate. — Ay, here it comes !^ 

All this was literally true. The Speedy lay with her 
bows towards us, and she had suddenly fired the shot to 
which I alluded, and which now came bounding from wave 
to wave, until it struck precisely in a line with the ship, 
about a hundred yards distant. 

" Halloo 1" cried Marble, who had levelled his glass to« 
wards the frigates. — ** There's the deuce to pay down there, 
Miles— one boat pulling this-a-way, for life or death, and 
another a'ter it. The shot was intended for the leading 
boat, and not for us." 

This brought my glass down, too. Sure enough, there 
was a small boat pulling straight for us, and of course di- 
rectly to windward of the frigate ; the men in it exerting 
every nerve. There were seven seamen in this boat ; six 
at the oars, and one steering. The truth flashed on me in 
a moment. These were some of our own people, headed 
by the second-mate, who had availed themselves of the cir- 
cumstance of one of the Speedy's boats being in the water, 
without a crew, to run away with it in the confusion of the 
moment. The Black Prince had taken possession of the 
prize, as we had previously noted, and that with a single 
boat, and the cutter in pursuit appeared to me to be coming 
from the Frenchman. I immediately acquainted Marble 
with my views of the matter, and he seized on the idea 
eagerly, as one probable and natural. 

" Them's our fellows, Miles I" he exclaimed ,• " we must 
fill, and meet 'em half-way P' 

It was certainly ia our power to lessen the distance the 
fugitives had to run, by standing down to meet the leading 
boat. This could not be done, however, without going 
withip reach of the English guns ; the late experiment show- 
ing unanswerably, that we lay just without the drop of 
their shot, as it was. I never saw men in a greater excite- 
ment, than that which now came over us all in the Dawn. 
Fill, we did immediately ; that, at least, could do no harm ; 
whereas it might do much good. I never supposed for- a 
nomeot the fii^lish were aeoding boats afier ut, since, with 
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the wiod that was blowing, it would have been easy for the 
Dawn to leave them miles behind her, in the first hour. 
Each instant rendered my first conjecture the most likely 
to be true. There could be no mistaking the exertions of 
the crews of the two boats ; the pursuers seemingly doing 
their best, as well as the pursued. The frigate could no 
longer fire, however, the boats l>eing already in a line, and 
there being equal danger to both from her shot. 

The reader will understand that large ships seldom en- 
gage, when the ocean will permit it, without dropping one 
or more of their boats into the water ; and that warm actions 
at sea rarely occur, without most of the boats being, more 
or less, injured. It oflen happens that a frigate can muster 
only one or two boats that will swim, afler a combat ; and 
frequently only the one she had taken the precaution to 
lower into the water, previously to engaging. It was owing 
to some such circumstance that only one boat followed the 
fugitives in the present instance. The race must necessarily 
be short ; and it would have been useless to send a second 
boat in pursuit, could one be found, afler the first two or 
three all-important minutes were lost. 

The Dawn showed her ensign, as a sign we saw our poor 
fellows struggling to regain us, and then we filled our main- 
top'sail, squaring away and standing down directly for the 
fugitives. Heavens! how that main-yard went round, 
though there were but three men at the braces. Each of us 
hauled and worked like a giant. There was every induce- 
ment of feeling, interest and security to do so. . With our 
present force, the ship could scarcely be said to be safe ; 
whereas, the seven additional hands, and they our own peo- 
ple, who were straining every nerve to join us, would at 
once enable us to carry the ship direct to Hamburg. 

Our old craft behaved beautifully. Neb was at the wheel, 
the cook on the forecastle, while Marble and I got ropes 
cleared away to throw to the runaways, as soon as they 
should be near enough to receive them. Down we drove 
towards the boat, and it was time we did, for the cutter in 
pursuit, which pulled ten oars, and was full manned, was 
gaining fast on the fugitives. As we afterwards learned, in 
the eagerness of starting, our men had shipped the crest of 
a seai and they were now labouring under the great diaad* 
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vantage of carrying more than a barrel of water, which was 

■ washing about in the bottom of their cutter, rendering her 
both heavy and unsteady. 

So intense was the interest we all felt in the result of this 
struggle, that our feelings during the battle could not he 
compared to it. I could see Marble move his body, as a 
sitter in a boat is apt to do, at each jerk of the oars, under 
the notion it helps the party along. Diogenes actually called 
out, and this a dozen times at least, to encourage the men 
to pull for their lives, though they were not yet within a 
mile of us. The constant rising and setting of the boats pre- 
vented my making very nrinute observations with the glass ; 
but I distinguished tlvs fiice of my second*mate, who was 
silting aft, and I could see he was steering with one hand 
and bailing with the other. We now waved our hats, in 
hopes of being seen, but got no answering signal, the dis- 
tance being still loo great. 

At that moment I cared nothing for the guns of the Eng- 
lish ship, though we were running directly for them. The 
boat — the boat, was our object 1 For that we steered as 
unerringly as the motion of the rolling water would allow. 
It blew a good working breeze ; and, what was of the last 
importance to tis, it blew steadily. I fancied the ship did 
not move, notwithstanding, though the rate at which we 
drew nearer to the boat ought to have told us better. But, 
anxiety had taken the place of reason, and we were all dis- 
posed to see things as we felt, rather than as we truly found 
them. 

There was abundant reason for uneasiness ; the cutter 
astern certainly going through the water four feet, to the 
other's three. Manned with her regular crew, with every 
thing in order, and with men accustomed to pull together 
the largest boat, and rowing ten oars to the six of my mate's; 
I make no doubt that the cutter of the Black Prince would 

' have beaten materially in an ordinary race, more especially 
in the rough water over which this contest occurred. But, 
nearly a tenth full of water, the boat of the fugitives had a 

' g;reatly lessened chance of escape. 

Of course, we then knew no more than we could see ; 
and we were not slow to perceive how hat ikie pursuers 

' were gaumg oa the punued. I reattj began, to Hevbte for 
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Cbe result; and this so much the more, as the larger cutter 
was near enough, by this time, to permit me to discover, by 
means of the glass, the ends of several muskets, rising out 
of her stem-sheets. Could she get near enough for her 
officers to use these weapons, the chance of our people 
was gone, — since it was not to be even hoped they had any 
arms. 

The end approached. The Dawn had got good way on 
her—Marble and Diogenes having dragged down the main* 
top-gallant sheets, add hoisted the sail. The water foamed 
under our bows ; and the boat was soon so near, it became 
indispensable to haul our wind. This we did with the ship's 
head to the westward, without touching a brace, though we 
lufibd sufficiently to throw the wind out of all the square 
sails. The last was done to deaden the vessel's way, in 
order that the fugitives might reach her. 

The struggle became frightful for its intenseness ! Our 
men were so near, we could recognise them without the aid 
of a glass ; with it, I could read the glowing anxiety that 
was in my second-mate's countenance. Bach instant, 
the pursuers closed, until they were actually much nearer 
to the pursued than the latter were to the Dawn. For the 
first time, now, I suspected the truth, by the heavy move- 
ment of the flying cutter, and the water that the second* 
mate was constantly bailing out of her, using his hat. Mar* 
ble brought up the muskets led by the privateersmen, and 
began to renew their primings. He wished to fire at once 
on the pursuing boat — she being within range of a bullet ; 
but this I knew would not be legal. I promised to use them 
should the English attempt to board the ship, but did not 
dare to anticipate that movement. 

Nearer and nearer came the boats, the chasing gaining 
always on the chased ; and now, the Black Prince and the 
Speedy each threw a shot quite over 'us. We were about a 
mile from the three frigates — rather increasing than lessen- 
ing that distance, however, as they drifted to leeward, while 
we were slightly luffing, with our yards a litde braced up, 
the leeches lifting. Neb steered the ship, as one would have 
guided a pilot-boat. He had an eye for the boats, as well 
as for the sails -— knew all that was wanted, and all tl^at 
was to be done. I never saw liim touch a wheel wiHi'so 
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delicate a hand, or one that better did its duty. The Dawn'a 
way was so much deadened as to give the fugitives every 
opportunity to close, while she was steadily coming up 
abreast of their course, in readiness to meet them. 

At this instant, the officer in the Black Prince's cutter 
fired into that of the Speedy ; and one of our men suddenly 
dropped his oar. He was hit. I thought the poor feUow^a 
arm was broken, for I could see him lay a hand on the in- 
jured part, like a man who suiSered pain. He instantly 
changed places with the second-mate, who, however, seised 
his oar, and began to use it, with great power. Three more 
muskets were fired, seemingly without doing any harm. 
But the leading boat lost by this delay, while its pursuers 
held steadily on. Our own people were within a hundred 
and fifty yards of us— the English less than twenty behind 
them. Why the latter did not now fire, I do not actually 
know ; but I suppose it to be, because their muskets were 
all discharged, and the race was now too sharp to allow 
their officer to re-load. Possibly he did not wish to take 
life unnecessarily, the chances fast turning to his side. 

I called out to Marble to stand by with a rope. The ship 
was slowly drawing ahead, and there was no time to be k>st. 
I then shouted to my second-mate to be of good heart, and 
he answered with a cheer. The English hurrahed, and we 
sent back the cry from the ship. 

" Stand by in the boat, for the rope !" I cried — ^^ Heave, 
Moses — Heave 1" 

Marble hove from the mizen chains, the rope was caught, 
and a motion of my hand told Neb to keep the ship off, 
until everything drew. This was done, and the rattling of 
the clew-garnet blocks announced that Diogenes was haul- 
ing down the main-t€ick with the strength of a giant. The 
sail opened, and Moses and I hauled in the sheet, until the 
ship felt the enornlous additional pressure of this broad 
breadth of canvass. At this instant there was a cheer from 
the boat. Leaping upon the taifrail, I saw the men erect, 
waving their hats, and looking toward the pursuing cutter, 
then within a hundred feet of them, vainly attempting to 
come up with a boat that was now dragging nearly bows 
under, and feeling all the strength of our tow. The officer 
cheered his ipen to renewed exertion, and he began to kiad 
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a muaket. At tbis moment the tow-line slipped from tht 
thwart of the boat, and we shot away, as it seemed U> me^ 
a hundred feet^ on the send of the very next sea. There 
was not tinne for the Americans to get seated at their oars 
again, before the other cutter grappl^. All that had been 
gained was lost, and, aAer so near and close a chance of 
recovering the most valuable portion of my crew, was 1 
' agiain leA on the ocean with the old four to manage the 
. Dawn! 

The English lieutenant knew his business too well» to 
. abandon the ship while there was a chance of recovering 
her. The wind lulled a little, and he thought the hope of 
. success worth an efibrt. Merely taking all the oars out of the 
Speedy's cutter, he dashed on in our wake. At first be 
gained, nor was I unwilling he should, fori wished to speak 
him. The main and fore-sheets were eased off, and Neb 
was toM to keep the top-sails lifling* Thus favoured, he 
soon got within filly yards of us, straining every nerve to 
get nearer. The officer pointed a musket at noe, and or- 
dered me to heave-to. I jumped off the tafirail, and, with 
my body covered to the shoulders, pointed one of the French 
muskets at him, and warned him to keep ofiT. 

^ What have you done with the prize-crew put on board 
you from the Speedy, the other day 1" called out the lieu- 
tenant. 

^' Sent them adriA,'^ I answered. ** We Ve had enough 
of prize-crews in this ship, and want no more." 

*' Heave-to, sir, on the pain of being treated as a pirate, 
also." 

*' Ay, ay-*-" shouted Marble, who could keep silent no 
longer — ^* first catch a pirate. Fire, if you are tired of yo^ir 
cruise. I wish them bloody Frenchmen had stopped all 
your grog I" 

This was neither dignified nor politic, and I ordered my 
mate to be silent. In a good-natured tone I inquired for the 
naines of the late combatants^ and the losses of the different 
ships, bpt this was too cool for our pursuer's humour, and I 
got no answer. He did not dare fijre, however, finding we 
were armed, and, as I supposed, seeing there was no pros- 
. pect of his getting easily on board us, even should he get 
al^NDgiide, he gave up the chase, returning to the captured 
Vol. It— 5 
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i boat. We again filled and trimmed everything, and want 
dashing through the water at the rate of seven knots. 

The frigates did not fire at us, afler the gnns already 
mentioned. Why, I cannot positively say ; hut I thought, 
at the time, that they had too many other things to attend 
to^ besides seeing the little chance there was a€ overtaking 
us, should they even happen to cripple a spar or two. 

Great was the disappdintment on board the Dawn, at the 
result of the final incidents of this eventful day. Marble 
swore outright ; for no remonstrances of mine could cure 
him of indulging in this habit, especially when a little ex- 
cited. Diogenes grinned defiance, and fairly shook his fists 
' at the boat ; while Neb laughed and half-cried in a breath— 
^ the sure sign the fellow's feelings were keenly aroused. 
As for myself, I felt as much as any of the party, but 
preserved more self-command. I saw it was now necessary 
to quit that vicinity, and to take some definite steps for the 
preservation of my own ship and property. There was 

• tittle to apprehend, however, from the frigates, unless indeed 
it should fall calm. In the latter case, they might board us 

, with their boats, which an hour or two's work would proba- 
bly enable them to use again. But I had no intention of 
remaining in their neighbourhood, being'desirous of profit- 
ing by the present wind. 

The sails were trimmed accordingly, and the ship was 
steered northwesterly, on a course that took us past the 
three vessels of war, giving them so wide a berth as to avoid 
all danger from their batteries. As soon as this was done, 
and the Dawn was travelling her road at a good rate, I beck- 

• oned to Marble to come near the wheel, for I had taken the 

• helmsman's duty on myself for an hour or two : in other 
i words, I was doing that which, from my boyish experience 

^n the Hudson, I had once fancied it was not only the duty, 
' but the pleasure^ of every ship-master to do, viz : steering I 
' Little did I understand, before practice taught me the lesson, 
' that of all the work on board ship, which Jack is required 
' to do, his trick at the wheel is that which he least covets, 

unless indeed it may be the office of stowing the jib in heavy 

weather. 

** Well, Moses," I began, ** this aflSiir is over, and we Ve 

the Atlantic before us agaiD, with all the ports of Burope to 



select from, and a captain, one mate, the cook, and one man, 
to carry the ship where we please to take her." 

*^ Ay, ay— «'t has been a bad Job, this last. I was as sura 
of them lads, until the lieutenant fired his musket, as ever 
I was of a good land-fail with a fair wind. I canH describe 
to you. Miles, the natur' of the disapp'introent I felt, when 
I saw 'em give up. I can best compare it to that which 
came over me, when I discovered I was nothing but a bloody 
hermit, afler all my generalizing about being a governor 
and a lord high admiral of an island, all to myself, as it 
might be." 

" It can't be helped, and we must take things as vfe find 
them. The question is, what is to be done with the ship ? 
Should we venture into the channel, yonder chaps will be 
after us with the news of a Yankee, on board of whom they 
put a prize-crew, being adrift without the men ; and there 
are fifly oruisers ready to pick us up. The news wilt spread 
all over the channel in a week, and our chances of getting 
through the Straits of Dover will be so small as not to be 
worth naming : nay, these fellows will soon repair damages, 
and might possibly overtake us themselves* The Speedy* 
is only half-crippled." 

" I see — ^I see. You Ve a trick with you. Miles, that 
makes a few words go a great way. I see, and I agree. 
But an idee has come to my mind, that you 're welcome to, 
and after' turning it over, do what you please with it. In- 
stead of going to the eastward of Scilly, what say yon to 
passing to the westward, and shaping our course for the 
Irish Channel t The news will not follow us that-a-way, for 
some time ; and we may meet with some Americaji, or 
other, bound to Liverpool. Should the worst come to the 
worst, we can pass through between Ireland and Scotland, 
dtid work our way round Cape Wrath, and go into our port 
of destination. It is a long road, I know, and a hard one 
in certain seasons of the year, but it may be travelled ia 
midsummer, comfortably enough." 

** I like your notion well enough, Marble, and am ready 
to carry it out, as far as we are able. It must be a hard 
fortune, indeed, that will not throw us in the way of some 
fisherman, or coaster, who will be willing to let us have a 
hand or two, for double* wages." 
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• ** Why, OQ that p*i|it» Miles, the difficulty b in the war, 
and the hot press that muet now be going. The English 
will be shy in visiting the opposite coast ; and good men 
are hard to find, just now, I 'm thinking, floating about the 
coasts of England, unless they are under a pennant." 

*^A hand, or two, that can steer, will be an immense 
relief to us, Moses, even though unable to go alofl. Call 
Neb to the wheel, then, and we'll go look at the chart, so as 
- to lay our course." 

All was done, accordingly. In half an hour, the Dawn 
was steering for the western coast of England, with every- 
thing set we thought it prudent to car^y. Two hours afler 
we began to move away from the spot where they lay, the 
frigates had sunk behind the curvature of the earth, and we 
lost sight of them altogether. The weather continued good, 
the breeze steady and fresh, and the Dawn did her duty 
admirably. We began to get accustomed to our situations, 
and found them less arduous than had been apprehended. 
The direction of the wind was so favourable, that it kept 
. hope alive ; thouglv we trebled our distance by going round 
the British islands, instead of passing directly up channel. 
Twenty-four hours were necessary to carry us as far north 
' as the Land's End, however ; and I determined to be then 
governed by circumstances. Should the wind shifl, we 
always had the direct route before us ; and I had my doubts 
whether putting a bold face on the matter, running close in 
with th^ English shore, and appearing to be bound for Loo- 
^n, were not the wisest course. Thtre certainly was the 
.danger of the Speedy's telling our storv, in which case there 
woiUd be a sharp look-out for us; while there was the equal 
4;hance that she might speak nothing (or a week. Eight- 
andoforty hours ahead of her, I should not have feared 
nach from her account of us. 

It 18 unnecessary to dwell minutely on the events of the 
inext few days. The weather continued good, the wind fair,v 
and our progress was in proportion. We saw nothing until 
we got within two leagues of Scilly Light, when we were 
boarded by a pibt-boat out from those islands. This oc- 
curred at sunnrise, with the wind lig^t at north-east, and one 
«iil baight to windward, that had the iqppearance of a brig* 



of^^rar, though she was stiil hull down, and not headuig 
for us. 

I saw that the smallness of our crew, and the course we 
were steering, struck these jnlots, the moment they had time 
to ascertain the first fact. It was not usual, in that day, 
nor do I suppose it is now, for deep-laden Americans to phss 
80 near England, coming from the south-east and steerinf 
to the north-west. A remark to this efiSsct fell from the 
mouth of the principal pilot, as soon as I told him I did not 
wish to go in to any of the neighbouring ports. 

** I am short' of bands, and am decurous of obtaining three 
or four good men,** I s£d, ^ who shall be well paid for their 
services, and sent back, without cost, to the place whence 
they came.'* 

^* Ay, I see you 've a small crew for so stout a craft, mas- 
ter," the pilot answered. *' May I ask what has happened 
to bring you down so low T" ^ 

** Why, you know how it is among your cruisers, in war* 
time— an English frigate carried away all hands, with the 
exception of these you see." 

Now, this was true to the ear, at least, though I saw,' 
plainly enough, that I was not believed. 

^'It's not oflen His Majesty^s ofBcers shave soclose,'* 
the pilot answered, with a sort of sneer I did not like^- 
** They commonly send in hands with a ship, when thejr 
find it necessary to take her own men." ^ 

** Ay, I suppose the laws require this with English vesi» ~ 
aeAs ; with Americans, thefy are less particular ; at all events^ 
you see the whole of us, and I should be very glad to gel 
a hand or two^ if possible, out of your cutter." 

" Where are you bound, master T— Before we ship, we'd 
like to know the port we sail for." 

*« Hamburg." 

** Hamburg I Why, master, you 're not heading for HaflUM 
burg, at all, whkh lies up the UngKsky not up the JHjft 
channel." 

** I am well aware of all that. But I am afVaid to go ii|i> 
to the English channel so short-banded. Those narrow 
witters give a man trouble, unless he has a full crew." 

*< The diannel is a good place to fkfd men, master. Ho#W 
ever, none of us can go with you, and no words be neoes- 
5* 
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sary. As you 've no occasion for a pilot, we must be off 
a'ter something else." 

The fellow now left roe, without more words, and I saw 
there was no use in attempting to detain him. ^ He had got 
a league from us, and we were jogging on our course, be- 
fore we discovered he was making signals to the brig, which 
had kept dead away, and had set studding-sails on bot|^ 
sides. As this was carrying much more sail than we could 
venture to show, I thought our chance of escape small in- 
deed. There was the whole day before us, with a light, 
and doubtless fast-sailing cruiser in chase of a heavily-load- 
ed merchantman. As a stern-chases, proverbially, a long 
chase, however, I determined to do all we could to avoid 
the gentleman. Sail was made, accordingly, so far as we 
dared, and the ship was steered a little off, as her best mode 
of sailing, in her present trim. We saw the brig speak the 
pilot-boat, and, from that moment, were certain her com- 
mander had all the conjectures of the Scilly man added ta 
his own. The effect was soon to be noted, for when the 
two separated, the cutter stood in for her own rocks, while 
the brig renewed her chase. 

That was an uneasy day. The man-of-war gained, but 
' it was quite slowly. She might beat us by a knot in the 
hour, and, being ten miles astern, there was still the hope of 
its falling dark before she could close. The wind, too, was 
un^ady, and towards noon it grew so light, as to reduce 
both vessels to onfy two or three knots way. ^ Of course, 
this greatly lessened the difierence in our rate of sailing, 
and I had now strong hopes that night might come, before 
our pursuers could close. 

Nor was I disappointed. The wind continued light until 
sun-set, when it came out a fine breeze at north-west, bring- 
ing us dead to windward of the brig, which was then dis- 
tant some six miles. We got the proper sail on the ship, 
as fast as we could, though the cruiser was dashing ahead 
under everything she could carry, long before we could 
get through with the necessary work. When we did get 
at it, notwith4Bnding, I found she had not much the advan- 
tage of us, and now began to entertain some hopes of shak- 
ing her off in the course of the night. Marble was confi- 
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dent of it, and bis confidence, on points of seamanship!, 
was always ex^itled to respect. 

About ten, both vessels were on the starbo/ard tack, stand- 
ing to the southward and westward, or out towards the 
broad Atlantic, with the brig about a league under the 
Dawn's lee, and a little forward of her beam. This wa* 
the most favourable position for us to be in, in order to e^ot 
our purpose, since the cruiser had already passed her near- 
est point to us, on that tack. The horizon to windward, 
and all along the margin of the sea at the northward, was 
covered with clouds, which threatened, by the way, a cap*, 
full of wind. This dark back-ground would be likely to 
prevent our being seen ; and the instant the night shut in 
the outline of the brig's canvass, I ordered our helm put 
dowa. • 

. It was lively budness, tacking such a ship as the Dawn, 
under so much canvass, and in such a breeze, with four 
raen ! The helai was lashed hard down, and at it we went,, 
like so many tigers. The aAer-yards swung themselves,; 
though the main-tack and sheet gave us a good deal of 
trouble. We braced everything afl, sharp up, before we 
led it, having first managed to get the fore-yard square. 
When this was done, we filled all forward, and dragged the 
yards and bow-lines to their places, with a will that seemed 
irresistible. 

There were no means of knowing whether the brig came 
rounds about this time, or not. Agreeably to the rule of 
chasing, she should have tacked when directly abeam, un« 
less she fancied she could eat us out of the wind by stand- 
ing on. We knew she (lid not tack when directly abeam, 
but we could not see whether she came round after us, or 
Bot. At all events, tack or not, she must still be near a 
league under our lee, and we drove on, towar<ds the English 
coast, until the day re-appeared, not a man of us all sleepi* 
ing a wink that night. How anxiously we watched tte 
ocean astern, and to leeward, as the returning light slowly 
raised the veil of obscurity from before us 1 Nothing was 
in sight, even when the sun appeared, to bathe the entire 
ocean in a flood of gk>ry. Not even a white speck in- 
shore ; and as for the brig, we never saw or heard more of 
her. Doubtless she stood on, on the okl course, iioping 
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gradually to close with us, or to draw so far ahead and to 
windward, as to make certain of her prey in the morning. 

According to our reckoning, the ship was now heading 
well up towards the coast of Wales, which we might expect 
to make in the course of the next four-and-twenty hours, 
ihould the wind stand. I determined, therefore, to make 
the hest of the matter, and to go directly up the Irish chan- 
nel, hoping to fall in with some boat from the north shore, 
that might not have as apt intellects on board it, as those of 
our Scilly pilot had proved to be. We stood on, consequent- 
ly, all that day ; and another sun set without our making 
the land. We saw several vessels at a distance, in the 
afternoon ; but we were now in a part of the ocean where 
an American ship would be as little likely to be disturbed 
as in any I kn9w. It was the regular track of vessels 
bound to Liverpool, — and these last were as little molested 
as the want of men would at all permit. Could we get past 
that port, we should then be in the way of picking up half 
% dozen Irishmen. 



CHAPTER V. 

" Och ! botberatioii — ^ is a beautiful ooobI 
All made up of rocks and deep bays ; 
Ye may sail up and down, a marvellous host. 
And admire all its beautifbl ways.** 

laisH SoNO* 

LiTTLB did we, cnr could we, anticipate all that lay before 
1I8* The wind held at north-west until the ship had got 
within twenty miles of the Welsh coast ; then, it came out 
Ught, again, at the southward. We were nowso near Liv- 
erpool, that I expected, every hour, to make some American 
bound in. None was seen, notwithstanding, and we stood 
up channel, edging over towards the Irish coast at the same 
time, determined to work our way to the northward as well 
as we couldt This sort of weather continued for two days 
^Md nights, during which we managed to get up as high as 
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Whitehaven, when the wind came dead ahead, Uowng a 
stiff breeze. I foresaw from the commencement of thin MW 
wind, that it would probably drive us down channel, and, 
out into the Atlantic once more, unless we could anchor. I 
thought I would attempt the last, somewhere under the IfUk 
coast, in the hope of getting sonrie assistance from among 
the children of St. Patrick. We all knew that Irish saiioni 
half the time, were not very well trained, but anything that 
could pull and haul would be invaluable to us, in heavy 
weather. We had now been more than a week, four of at 
in all, working the ship, and, instead of being in the least 
fagged, we had rather got settled into our places, as it miglit 
be, getting along without much trouble ; still, there were 
moments when a little extra force would be of great moment 
to us, and I could see by the angry look of the skies, thi^ 
these moments were likely to increase in fVequency and in 
the magnitude of their importance to trs. . 

The waters we were in were so narrow, that it was not 
long before we drew close in with the Irish coast. Here^ to 
my great joy, we saw a large fishing-boat, well out in the 
ofRng, and under circumstances that rendered it easy for 
those in it to run close under our lee. We made a sq[imH 
therefore, and soon had the strangers lying-to, in the 
smooth water we made for them, with our own main*yarj[ 
aback. It is scarcely necessary to say, that we had gradn« 
ally diminished our own canvass, as it became necessaryi 
lentil the ship was under double-reefed top-sails, the fbre> 
course, jib and spanker. We had brought the top-sails 
down lower than was necessary, in order to anticipate the 
time when it micht be indispensable. 

The first of the m§n who came on board us was nameii 
Terence O' something. His countenance was the droll 
medley of fun, shrewdness, and blundering, that is so oAen 
found in the Irish peasant, and which appears to be t^ti^ft^ 
acteristic of entire races in the island. ' 

** A fine mamin', yer honour," he began, with a self-poik 
session that nothing could disturb, though it was some fttHNft 
past noon, and the day was anything but such a one eni % 
seaman likes. " A fine mamin', yer honour, and at finm c 
ship I Is it fish that yer honour will be asking fort^ *-j 
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*^ I will take some of your fish, my friend, and pay you 
well for them." 

** Long life to yees 1" 

** I was about to say, I will pay you much better if you 
can show me any lee, hereabouts, which has good holding- 
ground, where a ship might ride out the gale that la 
ooming." 

•* Shure yer honour I — ^will I not 7 Shure, there 's nivver 
the lad on the coost, that knows betther what it is yer hon- 
our wants, or who ^11 supply yees, with half the good will." 

*< Of course you know the coast ; probably were bora 
hereabouts ?" 

. **0f coorse, is it? Whereabouts should Terence O' 
aomething, be born, if it 's not hereabouts ? Is it know the 
coost, too ? Ah, we 're ould acquaintances." 

<* And where do you intend to take the ship^ Terence 1" 

** It 's houlding ground, yer honour asked for ?" 

*' Certainly. — A bottom on which an anchor will not 
drag." 

,. . " Och I iaiithat? Well, oZZ the bottom in this counthry 
IS of that same natur'. None of it will drag, without pulling 
mighty ;hard. I'll swear to any part of it." 

:*'You surely would not think of anchoring a ship out 
here, a league from the land, with nothiAg to break either 
.Wind or sea, and a gale commencing ?" 

'' I anchor I Divil the bit did I ever anchor a ship, or a 
brig, or even a cutther. I 've not got so high up as that, yet 
honour : but yon 's ould Michael Sweeny, now ; many *9 
the anchor he 's cast out, miles at a time, say in' he 's been a 
sayman, and knows the says from top to bottom. It's 
Jitichael ye '11 want, and Michael ye shall have." 
. Michael was spoken to, and he clambered up out of the 
boat, as well as he could; the task not being very easy, 
jUAce the fishermen with difficulty kept iheir dull, heavy 
boat out of our mizen chains. In the mean time, Marblo 
and I found time to compare notes. We agreed that Mr. 
Teirence McScale, or O' something, — for I forget the fellow's 
surname, — would probably turn out a more useful man in 
Jiauling in mackerel and John Dorys, than in helping us to 
take care of the Dawn. Nor did Michael, at the first glance, 
promise anything much better. He was very old,— eighty. 
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I should think,-— and appeared to have nullified all the braioli, 
he ever had, by the constant use of whiskey ; the scent of :. 
which accompanied him with a sort of parasitical odour, a# 
that of tannin attends the leather-dresser. He was not 
drunk just then, however, but seemed cool and collected. ( 
explained my wishes to this man ; and was glad to find he 
had a tolerable notion of nautical terms, and that he would 
not be likely to get us into difficulty, like Terence, through 
any ignorance on this score. 

** Is it anchor ye would, yer honour r' answered Michael^ 
when I had concluded. ** Sure, that 's aisy enough, and the 
saison is good for that same; for the wind is getting up lik« 
a giant. As for the guineas yer honour miotions, it 's of no 
avail atween fri'nds. I '11 take 'em, to obleege y^^ if yer 
honour so wills : but the ship should be anchored if thert 
niver was a grain of goold in the wur-r-r-ld« Would ye 
like a berth pratty well out, or would yer honour choose to 
go in among the rocks, and lie like a bubby in its cradhleT* 

^* I should prefer a safe roadstead, to venturing too far io^ 
without a professed pilot. By the look of the land in«shoret 
I should think it would be easy to find a lee against thia 
wind, provided we can get good holding-ground. That is 
the difficulty I most apprehend." 

^' Trust ould Ireland for that, yer honour ; yes, put faith 
in us, for that same. Te've only to fill your top-sail, 
and stand in ; ould Michael and ould Ireland together, will 
take care of yees." 

I confess I greatly disliked the aspect of things in-shore, 
with such a pilot ; but the aspect of things outside was still 
worse. Short*handod as we were, it would be impossible to 
keep the ship in the channel, should the gale come on at 
heavily as it threatened ; and a single experiment satisfied 
me, the four men in the boat would he of very little use ia 
working her : for I never saw persons who knew anything 
of the water, more awkward Ihan they turned out to be oo 
bur decks. Michael knew something, it is true ; but he wa# 
too old to turn his knowledge to much practical account, f<>t 
when I sent him to the who^l, Neb had to remain there ta 
assist him in. steering. There was no choice, therefore, and 
I determined to stand close in, when, should no suitable 
berth oShtt it would alwfiys be in our power tp ware ofi* 
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I^ore. The fishing-boat was dropped astern, acoordiiigljr; 
tlie men were all kept in the ship, and we stood in nearer to 
die ccNEist : the Dawn bending to the blasts, under the sail 
we carried, in a way to render it difficult to stand erect on 
her decks. 

The coast promised well as to formation, though there 
was much to apprehend on the subject of the bottom. 
Among rocks an anchor is a ticklish thing to confide in, and 
I feared it might be a difficult matter to find a proper bot- 
tom, as far out as I deemed it prudent to remain. But Mi- 
cbael, and Terence, and Pat, and Murphy, or whatevei 
were the names of our protesting confident friends, insisted 
that * ould Ireland' would never fail us. Marble and I stood 
on the forecastle, watching the formation of the coast, and 
making our comments, as the ship drove through the short 
teas, buried to her figure-head. At length, we thought a 
Iwadland that was discernible a little under our lee-bow, 
looked promising, and Michael was called from the wheel 
and questioned concerning it. The fellow affirmed he knew 
the place well, and that the holding-ground on each side of 
it was excellent, consenting at once to a proposition of mine 
to bring up under its lee. We edged off, therefore, for this 
point, making the necessary preparations for bringing up. 

I was too busy in getting in canvas to note the progress 
of the ship for the next twenty minutes. It took all four of 
ia tojBtow the jib, leaving Michael at the wheel the while. 
And a tremendous job it was, though (I say it in humility) 
ibur better men never lay out on a spar, than those who set 
about the task on this occasion. We got it in, however, but, 
I need scarcely tell the seaman, it was not '^stowed in the 
ridn." Marble insisted on leading the party, and never be- 
fere had I seen the old fellow work as he did on that day. 
He had a faculty of incorporating his body and limbs with 
tbe wood and ropes, standing, as it might be, on air, work- 
ing and dragging with his arms and broad shoulders, in a 
way that appeared to give him just as much command of 
kis entire strength, as another man would possess on the 
ground. 

At length we reduced the canvass to the ibre-top-maal 
^y-sail, and main-top-sail, the latter double-reefed. It was 
fiVdng to be time that the last shQuU be cloaejreefU^ {wai 
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#9 ciirried four reefs in the Dawn), but we hoped the cbtk 
would hold out until we wanted to roll it up altc^ther. 
The puffs, however, began to come gale-fashion, and I fore* 
saw we should get it presently in a style that would require 
good looking to. 

The ship soon drove within the extremity of the head« 
land, the lead giving us forty fathoms of water. I had pre- ' 
viously asked Michael what water we might expect, but this 
he frankly cAvned he could not tell. He was certain that 
ships sometimes anchored there, but what water they found 
was more than he knew. He was no conjuror, and guess;* 
ing might be dangerous, so he chose to say nothing about 
It. It was nervous work for a ship-master to carry his ves- 
^1 on a coast, under such pilotage as this. I certainly 
would have wore round as it was, were it not for the fact 
that there was a clear sea to leeward, and that it would 
always be as easy to run out into the open water, as tb^ 
itrind was at that moment. 

Marble and I now began to question our fisherman as to 
the precise point where he intended to fetch up. Michael 
was bothered, and it was plain enough his knowledge was 
of the most general character. As for the particulars of 
his calling, he treated them with the coolest indiffbrence. 
He had b^n much at sea in his younger days, it is true ; but 
it was in ships of war, where the ropes were put into hiS 
himds by captains of the mast, and where his superiors did 
all the thinkmg. He could tell whether ships did or did not 
anchor near a particular spot, but he knew no reason for 
the one, or for the other. In a word, he had just that sort 
of knowledge of seamanship as one gets of the world by 
living in a province, where we all learn the leading princi* 
pies of humanity, and trust to magazines and works of 
fiction for the finesse of life. 

' The lead proved a better guide than Michael, and seeing 
some breakers in-shore of us, I gave the order to clew up 
the main-top-sail, and to luff to the wind, before the ship 
should lose her way. Our Irishmen pulled and hauled wen 
enough, as soon as they were directed what to do ; which 
enabled Marble and myself each to stand by a stopper. We 
Mi previously got the two bowers a-cock-bill, (the cabldi 
were bent « ^ooii tts we made the land); vid nothingi^ 
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mained but to let run. Neb was at the whe^l, with orders 
to spring to the cables as soon as he heard them runniog 
out, and everything was in readiness. I shouted the order 
to *^ let run," and down both our anchors went, at thejsanne 
instant, in twenty-two fathoms' water. The ship took cable 
at a fearful rate ; but Marble and Diogenes being at one 
' bower, and Neb and I at the other, we succeeded in snub* 
bing her, with something like twenty fathoms within the 
hawse-holes. There was a minute, when I thought the old 
bark would get away from us; and when, by desperate 
efforts, we did succeed in checking the mass, it seemed as 
if she would shake the windlass out of her. No time was 
lost in stoppering the cables, and in rolling up the main* 
top-sail. 

Michael and his companions now came to wish as good 
luck, get the guineas, and to take their leave. The sea was 
already so rough that the only mode that remained of getting 
into their boat was by dropping from the end of the spanker 
boom. I endeavoured to persuade two or three of these 
fellows to stick by the ship, but in vain. They were all 
married, and they had a certain protection against impress^ 
ment in their present manner of life ; whereas, should thev 
be found at large, some man-of-war would probably pick 
them up ; and Michael's tales of the past had not given them 
any great zest for the sort of life he described. 
. When these Irish fishermen lefl us, and ran in-shore, we 
were thrown again altogether on our own resources. I had 
explained to Michael our want of hands, however, attributing 
it to accidents and impressments, and he thought he could 
persuade four or five young fellows to come oS*, as soon as 
the gale abated, on condition we would take them to Ame- 
rica, afler discharging at Hamburg. These were to be mere 
peasants, it is true, for seamen were scarce in that part of 
the world ; but they would be better than nothing. Half a 
dozen athletic young Irishmen would relieve us seamen 
from a vast deal of the heavy, lugging work of the ship,, 
and leave us strength and spirits to do that which unavoid- 
ably fell to our share. With the understanding that he was 
to receive, himself^ a guinea a-hcad for each sound man 
thus brought us, we parted from old Michael, who probably 
ham never piloted a ship ainoey as I strongly sqspect he haj& 
acrer dc5d befcrc, :. ■ 
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[CHAPTER VI. 

**Tlie powet of God is eyery^hete^ 
Perradefl all space and time : 
The power of God can still the air. 
And rules in every clime ;— 
Tlien bow the heart, and bend the kneei 
And worship o*er both land and sea.*' 

Duo. 

I NBVER knew precisely the point on the coast Of Ireland» 
where we anchored. It was somewhere between Strang* 
ford and Dundrum Bay ; though the name of the head-land 
which gave, us a sort of protection, I did not learn. In this 
part of the island, the coast trends north and south, gene* 
rally ; though at the place where we anchored, its direction 
was nearly from north-north-east to south-south-west,-^ 
which, in the early part of the gale, was as close as might 
be the course in which the wind blew. At the moment we 
brought up, the wind had hauled a little further to the north- 
vard^ giving us a better lee; but, to my great regret, Michael 
bad sc€urcely led us, when it shifted to due north-east, 
making a fair rake of the channel. This lefl us very little 
of a lee — the point ahead of us being no great matter, and 
we barely within it. I consulted such maps as I had, and 
came to the conclusion that we were off the county Down, 
a part of the kingdom that was at least civilized, and where 
we should be apt to receive good treatment, in the event of 
being wrecked. Our fishermen told us that they belonged 
to a Bally-something ; but what the something was I have 
forgotten, if I ever understood them. '* Told us," I say out 
of complaisance, but ^' tould " would be the better word, at 
all they uttered savoured so much of the brogue, that it was 
Dot always easy to get at their meaning. 

It was past noon when the Dawn anchored; and the 
, wind got more to the eastward^ about half an hour after- 
wards. It was out of the question to think of getting under 
way again, with so strong a wind, and with our feeble crew. 
Had it been perfectly smooth water, and had there been 
aeither tide» npr air, it would have taken vm half a day, at 
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least, to get out two bowers. It was folly, therefore, to 
think of it, situated as we were. It only remained, to ride 
out the gale in the best manner we could. 

Nothing occurred, for several hours, except that the gale 
increased sensibly in violence. Like an active disease, it 
was fast coming to a crisis. Towards sunset, however, a 
little incident took place, that gave me great uneasiness of 
itself, though I had forebodings of evil from the commence* 
ment of that tempest. Two sail appeared in sight, to wind* 
ward, being quite near us, close in with the Insh coast, 
before either was observed on board the Dawn. The lead* 
iog vessel of the two was a man-of-war cutter, ruamog 
nearly before it, under a close-reefed square-sail,— canvass 
so low that it might easily be confounded with the foam of 
the sea, at a little distance. She rounded the head-land, 
and was edging away from the coast, apparently for sea- 
room, when she took a sudden sheer in our (Mrection. As 
if curious to ascertain what could have taken so large a 
square-rigged vessel as the Dawn, into her present berth, 
this cutter actually ran athwart our hawse, passing inside 
of us, at a distance of some fifty yards. We were exam- 
ined ; but no attempt was made to speak us. I felt no un- 
easiness at the proximity of these two cruisers, for I knew 
a boat could not live,-— our ship fairly pitching her martin- 
gale into the water at her anchors. 

The frigate folk>wed the cutter, though she passed us out- 
side, even nearer than her consort. I got my first accurate 
notion of the weight of the gale, by seeing this large ship 
drive past us, under a reefed fore-sail, and a close-reefed 
main-top-sail, running nearly dead before it. As she came 
^down, she took a sheer, like a vessel scudding in the open 
ocean; and, at one moment, I feared she would plunge 
directly into us, though she minded her helm in time to 
dear everything. A doxen officers on board her were look- 
ing at us, from her gangway, her quarter-deck guns, and 
rigging. All were compelled to hold on with firm grasps ,* 
and wonder seemed painted in every countenance. I coiild 
See their features for half a minute only, or even a less 
time; but I could discern this expression in each face. 
Some k)oked up at our spars, as if to ascertain whether all 
^tfert fi^t; wkile otheirs looked bade at the head-land tlwgr 
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had jast rounded, like those who examined the roadstead. 
Most shook their heads, as remarks passed from one to th# 
other. The captain, as I took him to be, spoke us. '* What 
are you doing here ?*' came to me through a trumpet, plainly 
ehough ; but answering was out of the question. Before I 
could even get a trumpet to m'y mouth, the frigate had gone 
(baming by, and was already beyond the reach of the 
roice. Heads appeared over her taffirail for some time,, and 
we fancied thescf man-of-war's men regarded us as the ia« 
atructed are apt to regard the ignorant, whom they fancy to 
be in danger. Marble sneered a little at the curiosity be* 
trayed by these two crafts ; but, as for myself, it caused 
great uneasiness. I fancied they acted like those who were 
acquainted with the coast, manifesting surprise at seeing a 
stranger anchored in the berth we occupied. 

I slept little that night. Marble kept roe company most 
of the time, but Neb and Diogenes were as tranquil as if 
sleeping on good French mattresses — made of hair, not 
down — within the walls of a citadel. Little disturbed these 
negroes, who followed our fortunes with the implicit reliance 
that habit and education had bred in them, as it might be, 
in and in. In this particular, they were literally dyed in 
the wool, to use one of the shop expressions so common 
among us. 

There was a little relaxation in the force of the .gale in 
the middle of the night ; but, with the return of day, came 
the winds howling down upon us, in a way that announced 
a more than comlnon storm. All hands of us were now 
up, and paying every attention to the vessel. My greatest 
concern had been lest some of the sails should get adrift, 
for they had been furled by few and fatigued men. This 
cHd not happen, however, our gaskets and lashings doing all 
of their duty. We got our breakfasts, therefore, in the orw 
dinary way, and Marble and myself went and stood on the 
fbrecastle, to watch the signs of the times^ like faithful 
gtlardians, who were anxious to get as near as possible te 
the danger. 

It was wonderful how the ship pitched ! Frequently her 

Aurora was conripletely submerged, and tons.of water would 

eome in upon the forecastle, washing entirely afl at the next 

•endy so that our only means of keeping above water wait 

6* 
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to stand on the windlass-bitts, or to get upon the heart of the 
nain-stay. Dry we were not, nor did we think of atteinpU 
iiig to be so> but such expedients were necessary to enabia 
us to remain stationary $ oden to enable us to breathe, I 
no longer wondered at the manner in which the cutter and 
frigate had examined our position. It was quite clear the 
fishermen knew very little about finding a proper berth Cot 
a ship, and that we might pretty nearly as well have brought 
up in the middle of St. George's channel, oould our ground* 
tackle reach the bottom, as to have brought up where we 
were. 

Just about nine o'clock. Marble and I had got near each 
other on the fife-rail, and held a consultation -aa the subject 
of our prospects. Although we both clung to the same top- 
sail-sheet, we were obliged to hallow to make ourselves 
heard, the howling of the wind through the rigging convert- 
ing the hamper into a sort, of tremendous Eolian Harp, 
while the roar of the water kept up a species of bass ac* 
oompaniment to this music of the ocean. Marble was the 
one who had brought about this communication, and be was 
the first to speak. 

<< I say. Miles," he called out, his mouth within three feet 
of my ear — *< she jumps about like a whale with a harpoon 
in ir! I 've been afraid she 'd jerk the stem out of her." 

>< Not much fear of that, Moses — my great concern is 
that starboard bower-cable ; it has a good deal more straia 
on it than the larboard, and you can see how the strands 
are stretched." 

, '^ Ay, ay — ^'t is generalizing its strength, as one may say« 
3'po6e we clap the helm a-port, and try the efiects of a 
sheer ?" 

. <* I 've thought of that ; as there is a strong tide going, it 
may possibly answer"-^ 

. These words were scarcely oat of my mouth, when three 
seas of enormous height came rolling down upon us, like 
three great roistering companions in a crowd of sullen 
men, the first of which raised the Dawn's bows so high in 
the air, as to cause us both to watch the result in breathless 
silence. The plunge into the trough was in a just propor* 
tion to the toss into the air; and I felt a surge, as if some«. 
tjung gave way under the violent strain that succeeded. The 
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torrent of water that came on the forecastle prevented any- 
thing from bein^ seen ; but again the bows rose, again they 
sunk, and then the ship seemed easier. 

*< We are all adrifl, Miles !" Marble shouted, leaning for- 
ward to be heard. *^ Both bowers have snapped like thread, 
and here we go, head-foremost, in>for the land 1" 

All this was true enough ! The cables had parted, and 
the ship's head was falling oflT fast from the gale, like the 
steed that has slipped^ his bridle, before he commences his 
furious and headlong career. I looked round for the ne- 
groes ; but Neb was already at the wheel. That noble fel- 
low, true as steel, had perceived the accident as soon as any 
of us, and he sprang to the very part of the vessel where 
he was most needed. He had a seaman's faculties in per- 
fection, though ratiocination was certainly not his forte. A 
iQotion of my hand ordered him to put the helm hard up, and 
the answering sign let me know that I was obeyed. We could 
do no more just then, but the result was awaited in awful 
expectation. 

The Dawn's bows fell ofiT until the ship lay broadside to 
the gale, which made her reel until her lee lower yard-arms 
nearly dipped. Then she overcame the cauldron of water 
that was belling around her, and began to draw heavily 
ahead. Three seas swept athwart her decks, before she 
minded her helm in the least, carrying with them every- 
thing that was not most firmly lashed, or which had not 
animal life to direct its movements, away to leeward. They 
swept off the hen-coops, and ripped four or five water-casks 
from their lashings, even, as if the latter had been pack- 
thread. The cam boose-house went also, at the last of these, 
terrific seas ; and nothing saved the camboose itself, hut its 
great weight, added to the strength of its fastenings. In a 
word, little was lefl, that could very well go, but the launch, 
the gripes of which fortunately held on. 

By the time this desolation was completed, the ship began 
to faU off, and her movement through the water became 
very perceptible. At first, she dashed in toward the tand,^ 
running, I make no doubt, quite half a mile obliquely in 
that direction, ere she got fairly before the wind ; a course 
which. carried her nearly in a line with the coast. Marble 
apd myself ^ow got afl without much trouble, and put Um 
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helm a Iitde to starboard, with a view to edge off to the paie* 
age as far as possible. The wind blew §o nearly down 
channel, that there would have been no immediate danger, 
had we an offing ; but the ship had not driven before the 
gale more than three or four hours, when we made land 
ahead ; the coast trending* in this part of the island nearlj 
north and south. Marble suggested the prudence of taking 
time by the forelock, and of getting the main-top-sail on tlie 
ship, to force her off the land, the coast in the neighbourhood 
of Dublin lying under our lee-bow. We had taken the pre- 
caution to close-reef everything before it was furTed, and I 
went aloft myself to lower this sail. If I had formed a very 
respectful opinion of the power of the gale, while on deck, 
that opinion was materially heightened when I came to fed 
its gusts, on the main-top-sail-yard. It was not an easy 
matter to hold on at all ; and to work, required great readi* 
ness and strength. Nevertheless, I got the sail loose, and 
then I went down and aided Marble and the cook to drag 
home the sheets. Home, they could not be draped by us, 
notwithstanding we got up a luff,* but we made the sail stand 
reasonably well. 

The ship immediately felt the effect of even this rag of 
canvass. She drove ahead at a prodigious rate, running, I 
make no question, some eleven or twelve knots, under the 
miited power collected by her hamper and this one fragment 
of a sail. Her drift was unavoidably great, and I ttought 
the current sucked her in towards the land ; but, on the 
whole, she kept at about the same distance from the shore, 
foaming along it, much as we had seen the frigate do^ the 
day before. At the rate we were going, twelve or fifteen 
hours would carry us down to the passage between Holy 
Head and Ireland, when we should get more sea-room, on 
account of the land's trending again to the westward. 

Long, long hours did Marble and I watch the progress 
*of our ship that day and the succeeding night, each of us 
taking our tricks at the wheel, and doing seaman's duty, as 
well as that of mate and master. All this time, the vessel 
WAS dashing furiously out towards the Atlantic, which she 
reached ere the morning of the succeeding day; Just befbie 
the light returned we were whirled past a large ship thiit 
was lying-to, under a single storm-ttay-sail, and which I 
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recognised as the frigate that had taken a look at us at our 
. anchorage. The cutter was close at hand, and the fearful 
. manner in which these two strong-handed vessels pitched 
end lurched, gave me some idea of what must be our situa- 
tion, should we be compelled to luff to the wind. I supposed 
they had done so, in order to keep as long as possible, on 
their cruising ground, near the chops of the Irim channel. 

A wild scene lay around us, at the return of light. The 
Atlantic resembled a chaos of waters, the portions of the 
rolling sheet that^were not white with foam, looking green 
and angry. The clouds hid the sun, and the gale seemed 
to be fast coming to its height. At ten, we drove past an 
American, with nothing standing but his foremast. Like 
us, he was running off, though we went three feSet to his 
two. Half an hour later, we had the awful sight before our 
eyes of witnessing the sudden disappearance of an Elnglish 
brig. She was lyiug-to, directly on our course, and I was 
looking at her from the windlass, trying to form some 
opinion as to the expediency of our luffing-to, in order to 
hold our own. Of a sudden, this brig gave a plunge, and 
she went down like a porpoise diving. •What caused this 
disaster I never knew ; but,' in five minutes we passed as 
near as possible over the spot, and not a trace of her was 
to be seen. I could not discover so much as a handspike 
floating, though I looked with intense anxiety, in the hope 
of picking up some fellow-creature clinging to a spar. As 
■ for stopping to examine, one who did not understand the 
langua^ nii|;ht as well hope to read the German character 
on a mile-stone, while flying past it in a rail-road car. 

At noon, precisely, away went our fore-top-sail out of the 
gaskets. One fastening snapped after another, until the 
whole sail was adrift. The tugs that this large sheet of 
canvass g^ve upon the spars, as it shook in the wind, threat- 
ened to jerk the ibremast out of the ship. They Usted about 
three minutes, when, after a report almost as loud as that 
of a small piece of ordnance, the sail split in ribands. Ten 
minutes later, our main-top-sail went. This sail left us as 
it might be bodily, and I actually thought that a gun of dis« 
tress was fired near us, by some vessel that was unseen. 
The bolt-rope was left set ; the sheets, earings, and ree& 
..points all holding oo, the cloth tearing at a aingje rent, 
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around the four sides of the sail. The scene that followed 
I scarcely know how to descrihe. The torn part of the 
main-top-sail flew forward, and caught in the after-part of 
the fore-top, where it stood spread, as one might say, held 
by the top, cat-harpins, rigging, and other obstacles. This 
was the (father to break the camel's back. Bolt after bolt ' 
of the fbror rigging drew or broke, each parting with a loud 
report, and away went everything belonging to the foremast 
over the bows, from the deck up. The main-top-mast was 
dragged down by this fearful pull, and that brought the 
mizen-top-gailant-mast after it. The pitching of so much, 
hamper under the bows of the ship, while her after-masts 
stood, threw the stern round, in spite of^he manner in which 
Marble steered ; and the ship broached-to. In doing this, 
the sea made a fair breach aver her, sweeping the deck of 
even the launch and camboose, and carrying all the lee- 
bulwarks, in the waist, with them. Neb was in the launch 
at the time, hunting for some article kept there ; and the last 
I saw of the poor ^llow, he was standing erect in the bows 
of the boat, as the latter drove over the vessePs side, on the 
summit of a wa^e, like a bubble floating in a furious cur- 
rent. Diogenes, it seems, had that moment gone to his 
camboose, to look after the plain dinner he was trying to 
boil, when probably seizing the iron as the most solid object 
near him, he was carried overboard with it, and never re- 
appeared. Marble was in a tolerably safe part of the vessel, 
at the wheel, and he kept his feet, though the water rose 
above his waist ; as high, indeed, as his arms. As for my- 
self, I was saved only by the main-rigging, into which Iivas 
driven, and where I lodged. 

I could not but admire the coolness and conduct of Mar- 
ble even at that terrific moment! In the first place, he 
put the helm hard down, and lashed the wheel, the wisest 
thing that could be done by men in our situation. This he 
did by means of that nautical instinct, which* enables a sea- 
man to act, in the direst emergeni;ies, almost without reflec- 
tion, or, as one closes his eyes to avoid danger to the pupils. 
Then he gave one glance at the state of things in-boardy 
running forward with the end of a rope to throw to Diogenes, 
should the cook rise near the ship. By the time he m^ 
aatisfittd the hope of doing anything in that way, was Tain, 
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I was on deck, and we two stood facing each Other, in (lie 
midst of the scene of desolation and ruin that was around 
us. Marble caught my hand with a look that spoke as 
plainly as words. It told me the joy he felt at seeing I was 
spared, his determination to stick by me to the last ; yet, 
how low were his hopes of ultimate preservation \ It was 
such a look as any man would be glad to receive from a 
comrade in the heat of battle ; nevertheless, it was not a look 
that promised victory. 

The situation of the ship would now have been much bet- 
ter than it had been, in many respects, were it not for the 
wreck. All the masts forward had gone over the lee bow, 
and would have lain in a sufficiently favourable situation 
for a strong crew to get rid of them ; but in our case we 
irere compelled to let things take their course.' It is true, 
we could cut away, and this we began to do pretty freely, 
but the lower-end of the fbre-mast lay on the forecastle, 
where it was grinding everything near it to pieces, with 
the heaving and setting of the waves. All the bulwarks in 
that part of the ship threatened soon to be beaten down, and 
I felt afraid the cathead would be torn violently out of the 
ship, leaving a bad leak. Leaks enough there were, as it 
was. The launch, camboose, water-casks, and spare spars, in 
driving overboard, having forced out timber-heads, and 
other supports, in a way to split the plank sheer, which let in 
the water fast, every time the lee gunwale went under. I 
gave up my sugars and co^es from the first, bringing my 
hopes down as low as the saving of the ship, the instant I 
saw the state of the upper works. 

Marble and I had not been educated in a school that is 
apt to despair. As for my mate, had he found himself on 
a plank in the middle of the Atlantic, I do believe he would 
have set about rigging a jury-mast, by splitting off a piece 
of the hull of his craft and spreading his shirt by way of 
sail. I never knew a more in-and-in-bred seaman, who, 
when one resource failed, invariably set about the next best 
visible expedient. We were at a loss, however, whether to 
make an effort to get rid of the foremast, or not. Wiih 
the exception of the damages it did on the forecastle, it was 
of use to us, keeping the ship's bow up to the wind, and 
■wiring tjettar weathsr lor a% on deek. The wfyeMumM 
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gtandingf while those forward were gone, had the e&ct to 
press the stem of the vessel to leeward, while this support 
in the water prevented hef bows from falling off, and we 
rode much nearer to the wind, than is usual with a ship 
that is lying-to. It is true, the outer end of the fallen spars 
began to drive to leeward ; and, acting as a long lever, 
they were gradually working the broken end of the iCbre- 
mast athwart the forecastle, ripping and tearing away every* 
thing on the gunwale, and threatening the foot of the main* 
stay. This made it desirable to be rid of the wreck, while 
on the other hand, there was the danger of the ship's bot- 
tom beating against the end of the mast, did the latter get 
overboard. Under all these circumstances, however, we 
determined to cut as much of the gear as possible, and let 
the fallen spars work themselves clear of us, if they could. 
Our job was by no means easy. It was difficult to stand, 
even, on the deck of the Dawn, in a time like that ; and 
this difficulty was greatly, increased forward, by having so 
little to hold on by. But work we did, and in a way that 
cleared most of the rigging from the ship, in the course of 
the next half hour. We were encouraged by the appe4r- 
ances of the weather too, the gale having broken, and pro* 
mising to abate. The ship grew a little easier, I thought, 
and we moved about with more confidence of not being 
washed away by the seas that came on board us. After a 
time, we took some refreshments, eating the remains of a 
former meal, and cheered our hearts a little with a glass or 
two of good Sherry. Temperance may be very useful, but 
so is a glass of good wine, whep properly used. Then we 
went at it, again, working with a will and with spirit. The 
wreck aft wanted very little to carry it over the side, and 
. going aloft with an axe, I watched my opportunity, cut one 
or two of the shrouds and stays, just as the ship lurched 
heavily to leeward, and got rid of the whole in the sea, hand- 
somely, without further injury to the ship. This was a 
good deliverance, the manner in which the spars had thresh- 
ed about, having menaced our lives, before. We now at- 
tacked the wreck forward, for the last time, feeling certain 
we should get it adrift, could we sever the connection formed 
by one or two of the larger ropes. The lee-shrouds, in pur« 
r, gave os trouUei it being impoMiUe to gel at thHm 
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inboard, the fore channels being half the time under water, 
4^ the bulwarks in their wake being all gone. It was, in 
iuoi^ irapoesible to stand there to work long enough to clear, 
or cut, all the lanyards. Marble was an adventurous fellow 
aloft, on all occasions ; and seeing good looting about the 
top, without saying a word to me, he seised an axe, and 
literally ran o«t on the mast, where he began to cut the col- 
lars of the rigging at the mast-head. This was soon done; 
but the spars were do sooner clear, than, impelled by a 
wave that nearly drowned the mate, the end of the foremast 
'Slid off* the forecastle into the sea, leaving the ship virtu* 
ally clear of the wreck, but my mate adrift on the last ; I 
say virtually clear, for the lee fbre-top-sail-brace still re- 
mained fast to the ship,'by some oversight in clearing away 
the smaller ropes. The effect of this restraint was to cause 
the whole body of the wreck to swing slowly round, until it 
rode by this rope, alone. 

' Here was a new and a most serious state of things I I 
"knew that my mate would do all that man could perform, 
situated as he was, but what man could swim against such 
a sea, even the short distance that interposed between the 
spars and the ship? The point of the wreck nearest the 
yessc'l, was the end of the top-sail-yard, to which the brace 
led, and this was raised from the water by the strain (the 
other end of the brace leading aloft), fathoms at a time, ren- 
dering it extremely difficult for Marble to reach the rope, by 
means of which 1 could now see, notwithstanding all the 
difficulties, he hoped to regain the vessel. The voice could 
be heard by one directly to leeward, the howling of the 
winds and the roar of the waters having materially lessened 
within the last few hours. I shouted to Marble^ therefore, 
-my intentions — 

*< Stand by to get the brace as I ease it off^, inboard,^ •! 
cried ; " then you will be safe I" 

The mate understood me, giving a gesture of assent with 
his arm. When both were ready, I eased off the rope sud- 
denly, and Marble, partly by crawling, and partly by float- 
'ing and dragging himself by the hands, actually got td the 
yard-arm, which was immediately raised from the water, 
however, by the drift made by the spars, while he was 
achieving his objeet, I trembled as I saw this stout seamui, 
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Ilie water dripping from his clothes, thus elevated in the iii^y 
with the angry billows rolling beneath him, like lions leap- 
ing upward to catch the adventurer in their grasp. Mar- 
ble's hand was actually extended to reach the brace, when 
its block gave way with the strain. The eye of the strap 
slipping from the yard, down went the spar into the water. 
Next the trough of the sea hid everything from my sight, 
and I was lefl in the most painful doubt of the result, when 
I perceived the mate lashing himself to the top, as the por- 
tion of the wreck that floated the nK)st buoyai^tly. He had 
manaeed to get in again, and coolly went to work to secure 
himself in the best berth he could find, the instant he re- 
gained the main mass of the wreck. As he rose on the 
orest of a sea, the poor fellow made a gesture of adieu to 
me ; the leave-taking of the mariner ! 

In this manner did it please Divine Providence to separate 
us four, who had already gone through so much in ooai« 
■panyl With what moody mdancholy did I watch the 
wreck, as it slowly driiM from the ship. I no longer 
thought of making further efforts to save the Dawn, and I 
can truly say, that scarce a thought in connection with my 
own life, crossed my mind. There I stood for quite an hour, 
leaning against the foot of the mizen-mast, with folded arms 
and riveted eyes, regardless of the pitches, and lurches, and 
rolling of the ship, with all my faculties and thoughts fast- 
ened on the form of Ma^rble, expecting each time that the 
lop rose to view to find it empty. He was too securely 
lashed, however, to strike adrift, though he was nearly half 
the time under water. It was impossible to do anything to 
save him. No boat was leR, ; had there been one, it could 
not have lived, nor could I have managed it alone. Spars 
he had already, but what must become of him without food 
9r water ? I threw two breakers of the last into the sea, 
and a box of bread, in a sort of idle hope they might drift 
down near the wreck, and help to prolong the suiierer's life. 
l!*hey were all tossed about in the cauldron of the ocean, 
and disappeared to leeward, I knew not whither. When 
Marble was no longer visible from deck, I went into tba 
main-top and watched the mass of spars and rigging, so 
long as any portion of it could be seen. Then I set it by 
.^9f9Vas8^ in ord^rio know ila bwfing, and an koiir hsfi>f9 



the sun went down, or as soon as the diminished power of 
the wind would permity I showed an ensign aloft, as a signal 
that I bore my mate in mind. 

** He knows I will not desert him as long as there is hopa 
«— so long as I have life I" I muttered to myself; and this 
bought was a relief to my mind, in that bitter momenti 

Bitter moment, truly ! Time has scarcely lessened the 
keenness of the sensations I endured^ as- memory traces the . 
feelings and incidents of that day. From the hour when I 
sailed from home, Lucy*» image was seldom.absent from my 
imagination, ten minutes at a time $ I thought of her, sleep* 
ing and waging; in all my tronblesf the interest of the sea* 
fi^t I had seen could not prevent this recurrence of my 
ideas to their polar star, their powerfbl magnet; but I do 
not remember to have thought of Lucy, even, once after 
Marble was thus carried away ftrom my side. Neb, toO| 
with his patient servitude, his virtues, hia faults, his daunt- 
less courage, his unbounded devotion to myself, had taken 
a strong Ihold on my heart, and his loss had greatly troubled 
me, since the time it occurred. But I remember to have 
thought much of Lucy, even after Neb was swept away, 
though her image became temporarily lost to my minidi 
' during the irst ibw hours I was thus separated from Mart^ 

By the time the sun set, the wind had so far abated, and 
the sea had gone down so mttch, as to remove all further ^ 
^iipprehensions firom the gale. The ship lay-to easily, and 
I had no occasion to give mysdf any trouble on her ac* 
count. Had there been light, I should now have put the 
helm up, and run to leeward, in the hope of finding the 
spars, and at least of keeping near Marble ; but, fearful of 
passing him in the darkness, T defbrted that duty until the 
morning* All I could do was to watch the weather, in order 
to make this eftbrt, before the wind should shift. 

What a night I passed ! As soon as it Was dark, I sound* 
ed the pumps, and found six feet water in the hold. It was 
idle for one man to attempt clearing a vesserof the Dawn's 
size ; and I gave myself no further thought in the matter^ 
So much injury had been done the upper works of the shipi 
that I had a^ sort of conviction she inust go down, unless 
fiillen in with by some other craft. I cannot say apprehen* 
•km for my own fate troubled me any, or that I thought of 
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Uie nun to my fortunes that was involved in the loss of tiM 
ahip. My mind reverted constantly to my compaoioaai 
could I have recovered them, I should have been happy, lor 
a time, at least. 

I slept two or three hours, towards morning, overconae 
with fatigue. When I awoke, it was in consequence of re- 
ceiving the sun's rays in my face. Springing to my feet, 
I cast a confused and hurried glance around me. The wind 
was still at north*east, but it barely blew a good whole-sail 
breeze. The sea had gone down, to the regular roll of the 
oc^n ; and a finer day never shone upon the Atlantic. I 
hurried eagerly on deck, and gazed on the ocean to leeward, 
with longing eyes, to ascertain if anything could be seen of 
the wreck of our spars. Nothing was visible. From the 
main-top, I could command a pretty wide horizon ; but the 
ocean lay a bright, glittering blank, the crests of its own 
waves excepted. I felt certain the Dawn was so weatherly, 
that the spars were to leeward ; but the ship must have 
forged miles ahead, during the last twelve hours ; and tbeie 
was almost the equal certainty of her being a long distance 
to the southward of the floating hamper, her head havii^ 
lain in that direction since the time she broached-to. To 
get her off before the wind, then, was my first concern, after 
which I could endeavour to force he^to the northward, run« 
ning the chance of falling in with the spars. Could I find 
my mate, we might still die together, which would have 
been a melancholy consolation just then. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Father of all ! In ererj afo, 

In every dime, adored ; 
^7 taint, by MYage, or by eage— 

Jefaovahl Jove! or Lord! 

Povs. 

Fbblino the necessity of posaessing all my strength, I 
ate a breakfast before I commenoed work. It was with a 
heavy heart, and but little appetite, that I took this solitarjr 
aneal ; but I felt that its effects were good. When finished, 
I knelt on the decik, and prayed to God, fervently, asking 
his divine assistance in my extremity. Why should an old 
man, whose rac6 is nearly run, hesitate to own, that in the 
pride of his youth and strength, he was made to feel how 
msufficient we. all are for our wants? Yes, I prayed; and 
I hope in a fitting spirit, for I felt that this spiritual suste* 
nance did me even more good than the material of which I 
had just before partaken. When I rose from my knees, it 
was with a sense of hope, that I endeavoured to suppress a 
little, as both unreasonable and dangerous. Perhaps the 
qnrit of my sainted sister was permitted to look down on 
me, in that awful strait, and to ofl^r up its own pure petitions 
in behalf of a brother she had so warmly loved. I began 
to feel myself less alone, and the work advanced the better 
fVom this mysterious sort of consciousness of the presence 
of the souls of those who had felt an interest in me, while 
in the body. 

My first measure was to lead the jib-stay, which had parted 
near the head of its own mast, to the head of the main- 
mast. This I did by bending on a piece of another rope. I 
then got up the halyards, and loosened and set the jib ; a 
job that consumed quite two hours. Of course, this sail did 
not set very well, but it was the only mode I had of getting 
forward canvass on the ship at all. As soon as the jib was 
set, in 4his imperfect manner, I put the helm up, and got the 
ship before the wind. I then hiauled out the spanker, and 
gave it sheet. * By these means, aided by the action of the 
breeze on the hull aipd spars, I succeeded in getting some* 
thing like three knots' way oo the ship, kiaqping eff a littb 
7* 
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northerly, io which direction I felt sensible it was necessaxy 
to proceed in quest of the spats. I estimated the drift of 
tbe wreck at a knot an hour, including the good and mode- 
rate weather ; and, alk)wiog for that of the ship itself, I 
■opposed it must be, by that time, some twelve miles to 16^ 
ward of me. These twelve miles I managed to run by 
noon, when I hauled up sufficiently to bring the wind abeam, 
heading northwardly. As the ship would now steer herself, 
dial » as small a^ it was necessary for me to go, I coUeeted 
some food, took a glass, and went up into the main-top, Io 
dine, and to examine the ocean. 

The anxious, anxious hours I passed in that top I Not. 
ID object of any sort appeared on the surface of the wide 
ooeaa. It seemed as if the birds and the fishes had aban- 
doned me to my loneliness. I watched and exaained tbe 
fORounding sea, until my hands were tired with holding the 
glats, and my eyes became weary with their office. Fcnrw 
tunately, the breean stood, though the sea jfreat down fast ; 
giving me every opportunity I could desire of editing my 
d>ject. The ship yawed about a good deal, it is true ; biit, 
on the whole, she made a very tolerable course. I could 
■ee hy the water that she had a motion of about two knots, 
for most of the time; though, as tbe day advanced, the wind 
J^ » f* .^ h» «. of p», *«-»! ^ ». 

At length, afler passing hours aloft, I went below, to look 
after things there. On sounding the pumps, I found ten 
6e( water in the hold ; though the upper works were now 
not at all submerged, and the motion of the vessel was very 
easy. That the Dawn was gradually sinking under me, was 
a fiict too evident to be deni^; and all the concerns of this 
Kfe hegan to narrow into a eirde of some four-and-twenty 
hours. That time the ship would probably float,— possibly 
a little longer, should the weather continue moderate. The 
wind was decreasing still, and, thinking I might have a 
tranquil night, I determined to pass that time in preparing 
far the last sreat change. I had no will to make— little to 
loave, indeed, after my vessel was gone : for the debt due 
to John Wallingford woiiki go far towards absorbing all my 
property. Wlm his $40,000 were paid, under a forced 
•aK litik, indeed, wouM be the rssklaa. 
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The state of things would have been somewhat diflfermi^ 
under a fair sale, perhaps ; but a forced sale would probo* 
bly sweep away everything. It is true my creditor was my 
beir; for, a legacy to Lucy and a few bequests to my slaves 
excepted, I bad (airly bequeathed all J owned to my cousin. 
As for the blacks themselves, under the new policy of New 
York, they would soon be free ; and I had no other intereit 
in their fate than that of habit and afl^tion. 

But why speak of property, in the situation in which I 
was placed ? Had I owned the whole of Ulster county, my 
wishes, or any new will I might make, must die with ma. 
The ocean would soon engulf the whole. Had I no desira 
to make an eflbrt to save myself, or at least to prolong my 
existence, by means of a raft ? — of boat, there was none in 
the ship. The English had the yawl, and the launch had 
Wen driven away. The spare spars were swept overboardt 
AS well as all the water-casks that had been lashed on deck« 
I might have done something with the hatches, and mizen* 
top-mast, possibly, could I have gotten the last into tho 
water ; but the expedient was so desperate, it did not hold 
out any hopes to be encouraged. Even the handspikes had 
gone in the launch, and two of the buoys had been left with 
the anchors, on the Irish coast Under all the cireum* 
atanoes, it appeared to me, that it would be more manly and 
resigned, to meet my fate at once, than to attempt any suck 
leeble projects to prolong existence for a few hours. I cama 
to the resolution, therefore, to go down in my ship. 

What was there to make life particularly dear to met— > 
My home, my much-beloved Clawbonny, must go, at all 
events; and I will own that a feeling of bitter distrust 
crossed my mind, as I thought of these things, and that I 
began to fancy John Wallingford might have urged me to 
borrow his money, expressly to obtain a chance of seizing 
an estate that was so much prized by every WallingfonL 
I suppressed this feeling, however ; and in a clear voice I 
i^ked my cousin*8 pardon, the same as if he had been 
within hearing. Of Lucy, I had no longer any hope ;— # 
Grace was already in heaven ; and the world contained few 
that cared for roe. After Mr. Hardinge, Lucy always ex* 
eepted, I now loved Marble and Neb the most; ana thesa 
tvo wtic probably both dead, or doomed, like myself. W# 
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flWtt all yield up our lives once; and, though my boar 
came rather early, it should be met as a man meets every- 
thing, even to death itself. 

Some time before the sun set, I went ak>(l to take a last 

look at the ocean. I do not think any desire to prolong my 

existence carried me up the mast, but there was a lingering 

wish to look after my mate. The ocean beamed gloriously 

that eventide, and I fancied that it was faintly reflecting the 

gracious countenance of its divine Creator, in a smile of 

: beneficent love. I felt my heart soflen, as I gazed around 

' noe, and I fancied heavenly music was singing the praises 

of God, on the face of the great deep. Then I knelt in the 

xtop, and prayed. 

Rising, I looked at the ocean, as I supposed, for the last 
time. Not a sail was anywhere to be seen. I cannot say 
that I felt disappointed ; — I did not expect relief from that 
quarter. My obgect was, to find my mate, that we might 
me together. Slowly I raised the glass, and the horizon 
was swept with deliberation. Nothing appeared. I had 
shut the glass, and was about to sling it, when my eye 
caught the appearance of something floating on the surface 
of the ocean, within a mile of the ship, well to leeward, and 
ahead. I had overlooked it, in consequence of ranging 
above it with the glass, in the desire to sweep the horizon; 
I could not be mistaken : it was the wreck. In a moment 
the glass was levelled, and I assured myself of the fact. 
The top was plainly visible, floating quite high above the 
surface, and portions of the yards and masts were occa- 
sionally seen, as the undulations of the ocean led them bare. 
I saw an object, lying motionless across the top-rim, which 
I supposed to be Marble. He was either dead or asleep. 

What a revulsion of feeling came over me at this sight ! 
A minute before, and I was completely isolated; cut off 
from the rest of my species, and resigned to a late that 
seemed to command my quitting this state of being, without 
further conununion with mankind. Everything was changed. 
Here was the companion of so many former dangers, the 
man who had taught me my profession, one that I can truly 
say I loved, quite near me, and possibly dying for the want 
of thaf aid which I might render 1 I was on deck in the 
twinkling of an eye ; the sheets were eased oflf, and the 
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befan piit up. Obedient to tny wishes, the ship fell oB^ mat 
I soon got a glimpse, from the spot where I stood, at XM 
wheel, of the wreck a little clear of the weather cat-head. 
By this time, the wind was so light, and the ship had got to 
be so deep in the water, that the motion of the last was very 
slow. Even Irith the helm up, it acarce equalled half a 
knot ; I b^an to fear I should not be able to reach my goal, 
after all ! 

There were, now, mtervals of dead calm ; then the air 
would return in little puffi, urging the great mass heavily 
onward. I whistled, I prayed, I called aloud for wind ; in 
short, I adopted all the expedients known, from that of the 
most vulgar nautical superstition, up to profound petitions to 
the Father of Mercies. I presume all this brought no 
change, though the passage of time did. About half an 
hour before the aun dipp^ into the ocean, the ship was 
within a hundred yards of the wreck. This I could asoeN 
tain by stolen glances, for the direction I was now compelled 
to steer, placed the forward part of the ship between me 
and my object, and I did not dare quit the wheel to go for- 
ward, lest I should miss it altogether. I had prepared a 
grapnel, by placing a small kedge in the lee-waist, with a 
hawser bent, and, could I come within a few feet of the 
floating hamper, I felt confident of being able to hook into 
somethinff. It appeared to me, now, as if the ship abso- 
lutely refused to move. Gro ah^d she did, notwithstanding, 
though it was only her own length in five or six minutes. 
My hasty glances told me that two more of these lengths 
would ef^t my purpose. I scarce breathed, lest the vessel 
should not be steered with sufiicient accuracy. It was stranga 
to me that Marble did not hail, and, fancymg him asleep, I 
shouted with all my enei^i in order to aroute him. * What 
a joyful sound that will be in his ears,' I thought to myself, 
though to me, my own voice seemed unearthly and alarm- 
ing. No answer came. Then I felt a slight shock, as if 
the cut-water had hit something, and a low scraping sound 
against the copper announced that the ship had hit the 
wreck. Quitting the wheel, I sprang into the waist, raiaiitt 
the kedge in my arms. Then came the upper spars wheeH 
ing strongly round, under the pressure of the vessePs boU 
tom against the eztiemitv of the lower mast* I saw mcK 
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Ihing but the great maze of hamper and wreck, and oooM 
■caix^ly breathe in the anxiety not to miss my aim. There 
was much reason to fear the whole mass would float ofi^ 
leaving me no chance of throwing the kedge, for the smaller 
masts no longer inclined in, and I could see that the ship 
and wreck were slowly separating. A low thump on the 
hottom, directly beneath me, drew my head over the side, 
and I found the fore-yard, as it might be, a cock-bill, with 
obe end actually scraping along the ship's bottom. It was 
the odIv chance I had, or was likely to have, and I threw 
the kedge athwart it. Luckily, the hawser as it tautened, 
brought a fluke directly under the yard, within the Flemish 
horse, the brace-block, and all the other ropes that are fitted 
to a lower yard-arm. So slow was the motion of the sh^>, 
that my grapnel held, and the entire body of the wreck be- 
gan to yield to the pressure. I now jumped to the jib-hal- 
yards and down-haul, getting that sail reouoed ; then I half- 
brailed the spanker ; this was done lest my hold on the yard 
■hould give way. 

I can say, that up to this instant, I had not even looked 
for Marblcj So intense had been my apprehensions of miss- 
ing the wreck, that I thought of nothing else, could see no- 
thing else. Satisfied, however, that my fast would hold, 
I ran forward to look down on the top, that the strain of the 
hawser had brought directly under the very bow, over which 
it had fallen. It was empty 1 The object I had mistakea 
for Marble, dead or asleep, was a part of the bunt of the 
main-top-sail, that had been hauled down over the top-rim, 
and secured there, either to form a sort of shelter against 
the breaking seas, or a bed. Whatever may have be^ the 
intention of this nest, it no longer had an occupant. Marble 
had probably been washed away, in one of his adventurous 
effi>rta to make himself noore secure or more comfortable. 

The disappointment that came over me, as I ascertained 
this fact, was scarcely less painful than the anguish I had 
ielt when I first saw my mate carried ofi" into the ocean. 
There would have been a nnelancholy satisfaction in finding 
his body, that we might have ^one to the bottom together, 
at least, and thus have slept m a common grave, in the 
depths of that ocean over which we had aaifed 00 many 
thousands of hupigues in company, I went and threw my- 
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filf OA the deck, r^^ardlera of my own fate, and wept ui 
very bitterness of heart. I had arranged a mattress on tb0 
quarter-deck, and it was on that I now threw myself. Fa^ 
tigue overcame me, in the end, and I fell into a deep sleep. 
As my recollection lefl me, my last thought was that I 
should go down with the ship, as I lay there. So complelt 
was the triumph of nature, that I d^ not even dream. I 
do not remember ever to have enjoyed more profound aii4 
refreshing slumbers; tlunbers that contin^jed until return- 
ing light awoke me. To that night's rest I am probably 
indebted, under God, (or having the means of relatmg these 
adventures. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the night had been 
tranquil ; otherwise, a seaman's ears would have given him 
ihe alarm. When I arose, I found the ocean glittering like 
a mirror, with no other motion than that which has so oflen 
been likened to the slumbering respiration of some huge 
.animal. The wreck was thumping asainst the ship's botp 
torn, announcing its presence, before I left the mattress. Of 
wind there was literally not a breath. Onoe in a while, the 
ship would seem to come up to breathe, as a heavy ground- 
swell rolled along her sides, and the wash of the elemflat 
told the circumstance of such a visit ; else, all was as atill 
as the ocean, in its infancy. I knelt again, and prayed to 
that dread Being, with whom, it now appeared to roe, I stood 
alone, in the centre of the universe. 

Down to the moment when I arose from my knees, the 
thought of making an efibrt to save myself, or to try to 
prolong existence a few hours, by means of the wreck, did 
not occur to me. But, when I came to look about me, to 
note the tranquil condition of the ocean, and to lIBei the 
chances, small as they were, that ofierc^], the kyve of life 
was renewed within me, and I aeriously set about the mea- 
sures necessary to such an end. 

The first step was to sound the pumps, anew. The water 
had not gained in the night as rapidly as it had gained 
throughout the preceding day. But it had gained ; there 
being three feet more of it than when I last sounded«— the 
infallible evidence of the existence of a leak that no meaaa 
of mine could slop. It was, then, hopeless to think of saving 
the ship. She had settled in the water, already, so as to 
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briiur the lower bolts of both fore and main channela twaah ; 
and I supposed she might float for four-and-twenty hours 
longer, unless an injury that I had discovered under the lar* 
board cat-bead, and which had been received from the wreck, 
should sooner get under water. It appeared to me that a 
butt had been started there : such a leak would certainly 
hasten the fate of the vessel by some hours, should it come 
-fiiirlv into the account. 

luving made this calculation as to the time I had to do 
U in, I set seriously about the job of making provisions with 
my raft. In one or two particulars, I could not much ia>« 
prove the latter ; for, the yards lying underneath the masts, 
It rendered the last as buoyant as was desirable in moderate 
weather. It struck me, however, that by getting the top- 
gallant and royal masts, with their yank, in, around the 
lop, I might rig a staging, with the aid of the hatches, that 
would not only keep me entirely out of vrater, in mild wea- 
ther, but which would contain all one man could consume, 
in the way of victuals and drink, for a month to come. To 
this object, then, I next gave my attention. 

I had no great difficulty In getting the spars I have meii- 
tKMied, loose, and in hauling them alongside of the top. It 
was a job that required time, rather than strength ; for my 
movements were greatly facilitated by the presence of the 
top-mast rigging, which remained in its place, almost as 
taut as when upright. The other rigging I cut, and having 
got out the fids of the two masts, one at a time, I pushed 
the spars through their respective caps with a foot. Of 
oouise, I was obliged to get into the water to work ; but I 
•had thrown aside most of my clothes (or the occasion, and 
the %88Elher being warm, I felt greatly refreshed with my 
bath. In two hours* time, I had my top-gal lant-most and 
yard well secured to the iop^nm and the caps, having sawed 
.them in pieces for the purpose. The fastenings were both 
spikes and lashings, the carpenter's stores furnishing plenty 
of the former, as well as all sorts of tools. 

This part of the arrangement completed, I ate a hearty 
breakfast, when I began to secure the hatches, as a sort of 
floor, on my primitive joists. This was not difficult, the 
hatches being long, and the rings enabling me to lash thena, 
«s well as to spike them. Long before the sun had reached 



the tnieridian, I had a stout little platfonn, that waa qmti 
eighteen inches above the water, and which was surrounded 
by a species of low ridge- ropes, so placed as to keep articles 
from readily tumbling off it. The next measure was to cut 
all the sails from the yards, and to cut loose all the rigging 
and iron that did not serve to keep the wreck together. The 
reader can easily imagine how much more buoyancy I ob* 
tained by these expedients. The fbre«sail alone' weighed 
much more than I did myself, with all the stores I might 
have occasion to put oo my platform. As for the fore-top* 
. sail, there was little of it leil, the canvass having nxMtly 
blown from the yard, before the mast went. 

My rafl was completed by the time I felt the want of 
dinner ; and a very good raft it was. The platfonn was 
about ten feet square, and it now floated quite two feet clear 
of the water. This was not much for a sea ; but, afler the 
late violent gale, I had some reason to expect a continuation 
of comparatively good weather. I should not have been a 
true seaman not to have bethousht me of a mast and a sail. 
I saved the fore-royal-mast, ana the yard, with its canvass, 
for such a purpose ; determining to rig them when I had 
nothing else to do. I then ate my dinner, which consisted 
of the remnants of the old cold meat and fowls I could find 
among the cabin eatables. 

This meal taken, the duty that came next was to pro- 
rision-my rafl. It took but little time or labour. The cabin 
stores were quite accessible ; and a bag of pilot-bread, and* 
ther of that peculiarly American invention, called crackers 
—some smoked beef, a case of liquors, and two breakers 
of water, formed my principal stock. To this I added a 
pot of butter, with some capital sn^oked herrings, and some 
anchovies. We lived well in the cabin of the Dawn, and 
there was no difficulty in making all the provision that six 
or eight men would have needed for a month. Perceiving 
that the raft, now it was relieved from the weight of the 
sails and rigging, was not much affected by the stores, I 
began to look about me in quest of anything valuable I 
might wish to save. The preparations I had b«en making 
created a sort of confidence in their success ; a confidence 
(hope might be the better word) that was as natural, per* 
haps, as it was unreasonable. I examined the difiemt 
Vol. II 8 
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olyectt tlMt offered, with a critical comparison of their Taint 
aod future usefulness, that would have been absurd, had it 
not afibrded a melancholy proof of the tenacity of our 
desires in matters of this nature. It is certainly a sad 
thing to abandon a ship, at sea, with all her appliances, acid 
with a knowledge of the gold that she cost. The Dawn, 
with her cargo, must have stood me in eighty thousand dol- 
lans, or even more ; and heie was I about to quit her, out on 
the ocean, with an almost moral certainty that not a cent 
of the money could be, or would be, recovered from the 
insurers. These last only took risks against the accidents 
of the ocean, fire included; and there was a legal obligation 
on the insured to see that the vessel was properly found and 
manned. It was my own opinion that no accident would 
have occurred to the ship, in the late gale, had the full crew 
been on board ; and that the ship was not sufficiently maooed 
was, in a legal sense, my own fault. I was bound to let the 
English carry her into port, and to await judgment, — the 
law supposing that justice would have been done in the pie- 
mises. The law might have been greatly mistaken in this 
lespect ; hut potentates never acknowledge their blundera. 
If I was wronged in the detention, the law presumed suitable 
^damages. It is true, I might be ruined by the delay, through 
the debts leA behind me ; but the law, with all its purity,^ 
cared nothing for that. Could I have shown a loss by 
means of a falling market, I might have obtain^ redreaa, 
provided the court chose to award it, and provided the party 
dki not appeal ; or, if he did, that the subsequent decisiona 
supported the first i and provided, — all the decrees being in 
my favour^— my Lord Harry Dermond could have paid a 
lew thousands in damages: — a problem to be solved, in 
itself. 

I always carried to sea with me a handsome chest, that I 
bad bought in one of my earlier voyages, and which usually 
contained my money, clothes and other valuables. Thia 
chest I managed to get on deck, by the aid of a purchase, 
awl over the ship's side, on the raA. It was much the moat 
troublesome task I had undertaken. To this I added my 
writing-desk, a mattress, two or three counterpanes, apd a 
jfew other light articles, which it struck me might be of use 
r*«-bot, which I could-ca^t into tlie sea at any moment, shoiiU 
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k'hSotmm neoessary. When all this was done, I oooenv^d 
that my useful preparations were closed. 

It was near night, and I felt sufficiently fatigued to lie 
down and sleep. The water had gained very slowly during 
the last few hours, but the ship was now swimming so low^ 
that I thought it unsafe tb remain in the vessel, while 
asleep. I determined, therefore, to take my leave of hpfi 
and go on the rail for that purpose. It struck me too, it 
might be unsafe to be too near the vessel when she went 
down, and I had barely time to gqt the spars a short dis* 
lance from the ship, before darkness would come. Still, I 
was unwilling to abandon the Dawn altogether, since the 
epars that- stood on board* her, would always be a more 
available signal to any passing vessel, than the low sail I 
oould set on the raft. Should she float during the succeed* 
ing'day, they would increase the chances of a rescue, and 
Chey offered an advantage not to be lightly thrown away. 

To force the spars away from the ship was not an easy 
task of itself. There is an attraction m matter, that is 
known to bring vessels nearer together in calms, and J had 
this principle of nature first to overcome ; then to neutralise 
it, without the adequate means for doing either. Still I was 
irery strong, and possessed all the resources of a seaman. 
The raft, too, now its length was reduced, was much more 
manageable than it had been or^nally, and in rummaging 
about the twi^t-decks, I had found a set of oars belonging 
1o the launch, which had been stowed in the steerage, and 
which of course were preserved. These I had taken to the 
raA, to strengthen my staging, or deck, and two of them 
had been reserved for the very purpose to which they were 
now applied. 

Cutting away the kedge, then, and casting off the other 
ropes I had used with which to breast-to the raft, I began to 
shove oflT, just as the sun was dipping. So long as I could 
pull by the ship, I did very well, for I adopted the expedient 
of hauling astern, instead of pushing broad oft*, under the 
iiotion that I might get a better drift, if quite from under the 
lee of the vessel, than if lying on her broadside. I say the 
* lee,* though there wasn't a breath of air, nor scarcely any 
motion of the water. I had a line fast to a stem-davit, and ' 
plaeiDg myself with my feet braced against tbe^fae8t,I< 
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oy wca me tbe m« (mertim of the spars, tod» exerting all my 
ibrce, when it was once in motion, I succeeded in giving the 
imfl an impetus that carried it completely past the ship. I 
ooofess I felt no personal apprehension from the suctioo, 
supposing the ship to sink while the rafl was in absolute 
Contact with it, but the agitation of the water might weaken 
its parts, or it might wash most of my stores away. This 
last consideration induced me, now, to go to work with the 
oars, and try to do all I could, by that mode of propelling 
my dull crafl. I worked hard just one hour, by my watch ; 
at the expiration of that time, the nearest end of the raft, or 
the lower part of the fore-mast, was about a hundred yards 
firom the Dawn^s tafirail. This 'was a slow inovement, and 
did not fail to satisfy me, thiit, if I were to be saved at all, 
it would be by means of some passings vessel, and not by 
my own progress. 

Overcome by fatigue, I now lay down and slept. I took 
no precautions against the wind's rising in the night ; firstly, 
because I thought it impossible from the tranquil aspects of 
the heavens and the ocean ; and secondly, because I felt no 
doubt that the wash of the water and the sound of the winds 
would arouse me, should it occur difierently. As on the pre- 
▼ious night, I slept sweetly, and obtained renewed strength 
for any future trials. As on the preceding n^orqing, too, I 
was awaked by the warm rays of the rising sun falling oo 
my face. On first awaking, I did not know exactly where 
I was. A moment's reflection, however, sufficed to recall 
the past to my mind, and I turned to examine my actual 
situatbn. 

I looked for the ship, towards the end of the mast, or in 
the direction where I bad last seen her ; but she was not 
▼isible. The rafl had swung round in the night, I thought, 
and' I bent my eyes slowly round the entire circle of the 
horizon, but no ship was tp be seen. The Dawn had sunk 
in the night, and so quietly as to give no alarm ! I shudder- 
ed, for I could not but imagine what would have been my 
fite, had I been aroused from the sleep of the living, only 
la experience the last agony as I passed away into the sleep 
of the dead. I cannot describe the sensation that came over 
me, as I gazed around, and found myself on the broaS 
I, floating on a little deck that was only ten feet fquaro. 
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mnd which was raised less than two feet abore the surface 
of the waters. It was now that I felt the true frailty of my 
position, and comprehended all its dangers. Before, it had 
been shaded by the ship, as it might be, and I had found a 
species of protection in her presence. But, the whole truth 
now stood before me. Even a moderate breeze would raise 
a sea that could not fail to break over the staging, and which 
must sweep everything away. The spars had a specific 
lightness, it is true, and they would never sink ; or, if they 
did sink, it would only be at the end of ages, when saturated 
Irith water and covered with barnacles ; but, on the other 
hand, they possessed none of the buoyancy of a vessel, and 
could not rise above the rolling waters, sufficiently to clear 
their breakers. 

These were not comfortable reflections ; they pressed on 
my mind even while engaged at my morning devotions. 
After* performing, in the best manner I could, this never- 
Ceasing duty, I ate a little, though I must admit it was with 
a small appetite. Then I made the best stowage I could of 
my efl^ts, and rigged and stepped the mast, hoisting the 
toil, as a signal to any vessel that might appear. I expected 
wind ere long ; nor was I disappointed ; a moderate breeze 
springing up from the north-west, about nine o^clock. This 
air was an immense relief to me, in more ways than one. 
It cooled my person, which was suffering from the intense 
heat of a summer's sun beating directly on a boundless ex« 
panse of water, and it varied a scene that otherwise possess* 
ed an oppressively wearisome sameness. Unfortunately^ 
this breeze met me in the bows ; for I had stepped my mast 
in the foremast, lashed it against the bottom of the top, 
which it will be remembered was now perpendicular, and 
stayed it to the mast-heads and dead-eyes of the top-mast 
rigging, all of which remained as when erect, though now 
floating on the water. I intended the fractured part of the 
foremast for my cut- water, and, of course, had to ware ship 
before I could gather any way. This single manoBUvre 
occupied a quarter of an hour, my braces, tacks, and sheets 
not working particularly well. At the end of that time, 
however, I got rounds and laid my yard square. 
8» 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

'^Thwe wu mech in their dumbiieM, lanfwife io their wy 
Mlare; they looked, as thej had beard of a world r a neo me d, or om 
oeetToyed : A notable paimion of wonder appeared in them ; but the 
wJMt beholder, that knew no more bat aeeing, oonld not fay. If the 
hnportanoe were joy, or sorrow; — but in the extremity of the one, it 
needs be.** Womi'e Talk. 



Ab soon as the raft got fairly before the wind, and thi 
hfeeze bad freshened, I had an oppcHtunity of aaoertaioiag 
what it would do. The royal was a large one, and it stood 
well. I bad brought a log-line and the slow-glass with met 
m well as^y quadrant, slate, dsc., and began to think of 
keeling a reckoning. I bad supposed the ship to be, when 
it fell calm, about two hundred miles from the land, and I 
knew her to be in latitude 48» 37". The log-line told me^ 
tbe raft moved through the water, all that forenoon, at the 
nte of about half a knot in tbe hour; and could I keep on 
for fifteen or sixteen days, in a straight course, I might yd 
hope to get ashore. I was not so weak, however, as to efll* 
pect any such miracle to be wrought in my favour, though^ 
bad I been in tbe trades, tbe thing might have occurred, 
Bt cutting adrift the two yards, or by getting them ibre and 
aft, in a line with the water, my rate of sailing might ho 
doubled ; and I began seriously to think of e&cting this 
gieat change. Cut the yards adrift I did not like to do, their 
■opport in keeping me out of water being very important* 
By hauling on the lift, I did get them in a more oblique 
position, and in a measure thus lessened their resistance to 
the element. I thought that even this improvement made a ^ 
difierence of half a knot in my movement. Nevertbeleai, 
it was tedious work to be a whole hour in going less than e 
single mile, when two hundred remained to be travelledt 
and the risks of the ocean were thus constantly impending 
oyer one! 

What a day was that 1 It blew pretty fresh at one tioM^ 
and I began to tremble for my stag^lg, or deck, which got 
washed several times, though the top-sail-yard made for it 
a sort of lee, and helped to protect it. Towards the deoline 
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4f the day» ^e wind went dowo, and at sunset e?erythinff 
was as tranquil as it had been the previous evening. 1 
thought I might have been eight or nine miles from the spot 
where the Dawn went down, without computing the influ- 
eoce of the currents, which may have set me all that dis» 
tance back again, or so much further ahead, for anything I 
knew of the Matter. At sunset I took an anxious survey 
of the horizon, to see if any sail were in sight ; but nothii^^ 
was visible. 

Another tranquil night gave me another tranquil night's 
vest. I call the last tranquil, as it proved to be in one sense; 
though I was sorely troubled with dreams. Had I be^i suf- 
fering for nourishment, I cettainly should have dreamed of 
food ; but, such not being Ihe case, my thoughts took the 
direction of home and friends. Much of the time, I lay 
half asleep and half awake; then my mind would revert to 
my sister, to Lucy, to Mr. Hardinge, and to Clawbonny— 
which I fancied already in the possession of John Walling* 
ford, who was triumphing in his ownership, and the success 
of his arts. Then I thought Lucy had purchased the place, 
and was living there with Andrew Drewett, in a handsome 
new house, built in the modem taste. By modern taste, I 
do not mean one of the Grecian-temple school, as I do not 
think that even all the vagaries of a diseased imagination, 
that was suflering under the calamities of shipwreck, could 
induce me to imagine Lucy Hardinge silly enough to desire 
to live in such a structure. 

Towards morning, I fdl into a doze, the fourth or fiflh 
renewal of my slumbers that night ; and I remember that I 
had that sort of curious sensation which apprises us itself^ 
it was^a dream. In the course of the events that passed 
through my mind, I fancied I overheard Marble and Neb 
conversing. Their voices were low, and solemn, as I 
thought ; and the words so distinct, that I still remember 
every syllable. 

'* Nqt Neb^** said Marble, or seemed to say, in a most 
sorrowful tone, one I had never heard him use even inr 
speaking of his hermitage. " There is little hope for Miles, 
]K>w. f felt as if the poor boy was lost when I saw him 
swept away from me, by them bk)ody spars striking adrift, 
and set him down as one gone from that moment. You *ve 
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loti an A. No. 1. master, Mister Neb, I can tell you, and 
you may sarve a hundred before you fall in with his lilw 

ag^." 

** I nebber sanre anoder gentleum, Misser Marble,** xe* 

tamed the black ; ** dot as sartain as gospel. I bom in 'o 

Wallingfbrd family, and I lib an' die in 'e same family, or I 

4on't want to lib and die, at all. My real name be Walling* 

jbrd, dough folk do call me Clawbonny." 

^* Ay, and a slim family it 's got to be !" rejoined the male. 
^ The nicest, and the handsomest, and the most virtuous 
Toanff woman in all York State, is gone out of it, first: I knew 
but little of her ; but, how often did poor Miles tell me all 
about her ; and how he loved her, and how she loved him, 
and the like of all that, as is becoming; and something in 
the way that I love little Kitty, my niece you know. Neb, 
only a thousand times more; and hearing so much of a pw- 
son is all the same, or even better than to know them ap 
and down, if a body wants to feel respect with all his 
lieart. Secondly, as a person would say, now there 's Miles, 
lost too, for the ship is sartainly gone down. Neb : other- 
wise, she would have been seen floating hereabouts, and we 
may log him as a man lost overboard." 

** P'rhaps not, Misser Marble," said the negro. ** Mas- 
ser Mile swim like a fish, and he isn't the gentleum to 
give up as soon as trouble come. P'rhaps he swimming 
about all dis time." 

^ Miles could do all that man could do. Neb, but he can\ 
swim two hundred miles — a South sea-man might do some- 
thing like that, I do suppose, but they 're onaccounteibly web- 
iboted. No, no. Neb ; I fear we shall have to give him up. 
Providence swept him away from us, like, and we 've lost 
him. Ah's me Wwell, I loved that boy better, even, than 
a Yankee loves cucumbers." 

This may be thought an odd comparison to cross a drowsy 
imagination, but it was one Marble oflen made; and if eat 
log the fruit, morning, noon and night, will vindicate its jus 
tice, the mate stood exonerated froip everything like exag 
geration. 

** Ebbry body lub Masser Mile," said the warm-hearleA 
Neb, or I thought he so said. ** I nebber see dat we con 
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to botne to good old Maaser Hardioge, and tell hiin iiow we 
Emo Mamr Mile !" 

** It will be a hard job, Neb, but I greatly fear it must be 
4oiie. However, we will now turn in and try to catch a 
lap, for the wind will be rising one of these^ times, and then 
we shall have need of keeping cur eyes wide open.'* 

After this I heard no nK>re ; but every word of that which 
i have related, sounded as plainly in my ears as if the 
speakers were within fifly feet of me. I lay in the same 
state, some time longer, endeavouring, as I was curious my- 
self, of catching, or fancying, more words firom those I loved 
so well ; but no more came. Then I believe I fell into a 
deeper sleep, ibr I remember no more, ibr hours. 

At dawn I awoke, the care on my mind answering for a 
call. This time, I did not wait for the sun to shine in my 
eyes,, but, of the two, I rather preceded, than awaited the 
return of the light. On standing erect, I found the sea as 
tranquil as it had been the previous night, and there was 
an entire calm. It was still so dusky that a little eaiamina- 
lion was necessary to be certain nothing was near. The 
horizon was scarcely clear, though, making my first lock 
towards the east, objects were plainest in that quarter of the 
ocean. I then turned slowly round, examining the vast ex- 
panse of water as I did so, until my back wIm ti>wards the 
approaching light, and I faced the west. J thought I saw 
a boat within ten yards of me I At first, I took it for illu- 
sion, and rubbed my eyes to make sure that I was awake. 
There it was, however, and another look satisfied me it was 
my own launch, or that in which poor Neb had been car- 
ried overboard. What was more, it was floating in the 
proper manner, appeared buoyant, and had two masts rig- 
^. It is true, that it looked dusky, as objects appear 
lust at dawn, but it was sufiiciently distinct. I could not 
be mistaken ; it was my own launch thus thrown within 
my reach by the mercy of divine Providence ! 

This boat, then, had survived the gale, and the winds and 
currents had brought it and the rafl together. What had 
,become of Neb 1 He must have rigged the masts, for none 
were stepped, of course, when the boat was in the chocks. 
Masts, and sails, and oars were always kept in the boat, it 
is true; but the first could not be stepped without handle A 
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Unmge, wild feeling came over me, as a man might bssop 
posed to yield to the appearance of supernatural ageneiet, 
•ad, almost without intending it, I shouted ^ boat tiboj V* 

"* Yo hoy !^ answered Marble ;--m who hails f 

The form of the mate appeared rising in the boat; at. tin 
next instant. Neb stood at his side. The conversation of the 
|)cevious night had been real, and those whom I had mourn* 
•d as lost stood within thirty feet of me, bale, hearty, and 
unharmed. The boat and raft had approached each other 
in the darkness ; and, as I afterwards learned, the launch 
having fanned along for several hours of the night, stof^ped 
for want of wind nearly where I now saw her, and wheie 
the dialogue, part of whiob I overheard while half asleep, 
had taken place. Had the launch continued on its course 
only ten yards further, it woukl have hit the fore>top-mast 
That attraction of which I have already spoken, prohaUy 
kej^ the boat and raft near each other throughout the itfght, 
MM quite likely haoLbeen slowly drawing them togeUier 
while we slept. 

It would not be easy to say which party was the moit 
luitonished at this recognition. There was Marble, whom I 
liad supposed washed off the raft, safe in the launch f and 
here was I, iHiom the other two had thought to have gone 
down in the ahjp, safe on the raft I We appeared to have 
cbaaged phtoet, without concert and without expectationiif 
• ever again meeting. Though ignorant of the means through 
which all this had been brought about, I very well know 
what we did, as soon as each man was certain that he saw 
the other standing before him in the ftesb. We sat down 
and wept like three children. Then Neb, too impatient to 
vait for MarUe's movements, threw himself into the seat 
and swam to the raft. When he got on the staging, tim 
. hanest fellow kissed my hands, again and again, blubbering 
the whole time like a girl of three or four years of age. 
This scene was interrupted only by the expostulations wnA 
pioceedings of the mate. 

** What 's this you 're doing, you bloody nigger !** aried 
Marble. *< Deserting your station, and leaving mo hero, 
aksne, to manage this heavy launch, by myself. It might 
bp the means of k)sing all hands of us again, should a mt 
Jdc§m lyring up anddtnly, and wieek as over ag M n ." 
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The truth was, Marble began to be ashamed of thd weak* 
Hess he had betrayed, and was ready to set upoo anything, 
in order to conceal it. Neb put an end to this sally, howw 
^ter, by plunging again into the water, and swimming back 
tb the boat, as readily as he had come to the raft. 

** Ay, here you are. Neb, nigger-like^ and not knowing 
whether to stay or to go,^ growled the mate, busy the whole 
tkne in shipping two oars. '* You put me in mind of a great 
-ftioger I once heard in Liiverpool ; a chap that would keep 
shaking and quavering at the end of a varse, in such a style 
*that he sometimes did not know whether to let go or to hold 
OB. It is onbecoming in men to forget themselves, Neb ; if 
wa have found him we thought to be lost, it is no reason for 
desarting our stations, or losing our wits -^ Miles, my dear 
boy," springing on the raft, and sending Neb adrift again, 
All alone, by the backward impetus of the 4eap ^«- ** Milit, 
my dear boy, God be praised for this !" squeezing both nsf 
liaDds as in a vice — ** I doti't know how it i9-— but ever 
•inoe I Ve fallen in with my mother and little Kitty, I*fe 
got to be womanish. I suppose it 's what you call domestie 
4ifiectk>B.'* 

Here, Marble gave in once fnore, blubbering just as hard 
^as Neb, himself, had done. 

A few minutes later, all three begav to Inoir what We 
were about. The launch was hauM up doogride of the 
■tiige, and we sat on the latter, relating the maimer in which 
each of us had been saved. First, then, as to Neb : I have 
ulready told the mode in which the launch was swept over* 
koard, and I inferred its loss from the violence of the tern* 
f»st, and the height of the seas that were raging around ui. 
It is true, neither Marble, nor I, saw anything of the launch 
after it sunk behind the first hill of whter to leeward, for 
:we had too'much to attend to on- board the ship, to have 
leisure to look about us. But, it seems the black was* ena- 
bled to maintain the boat, the Hght side up, and, by baiting, 
to keep her afloat. He drove to leeward, of course, and the 
fOor fellow described in vivid terms biff sensations, as he 
naw the rate at which he wae^driving away from the ship, 
and the manner in which he lost sight of her rema^niilg 
apars. As soon as the wind would permit, however, he 
stepped the masts, and net the two Uiggsoleaerieefedy maUig 
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stretches or three or four miles in length, to windward. 
This timely decision was the probable means of saving mil 
our lives. In the course of a few hours* aAer he had goC 
the boat under command) he caught a glimpse of the (bre- 
royal-masts sticking out from the cap of a sea, and watch- 
ing it eagerly, he next perceived the whole of the raft, as it 
came up on the same swell, with Marble, half-drowned, 
lashed to the top. It was quite an hour, before Neb could 
get near enough to the rafl, or spars, to make Marble coo* 
acious of his presence, and sometime longer ere he could 
get the sufierer into the boat. This rescue did not oocur 
one minute too soon, ibr the mate admitted to me he was 
half drowned, and that he did not think he could have held 
•out much longer, when Neb took him into the boat. 

As for food and water, they fared well enough. A 
hfeaker of fresh water was kept in each boat, by my stand- 
ins; orders, and it seems that the cook, who was a bit of an 
epicure in his way, was in the habit of stowing a bag of 
Hfead, and certain choice pieces of beef and pork, in the 
bows of the launch, ibr his own special benefit. All these 
Neb had found, somewhat the worse for salt-waler, it is 
true, but still in a condition to be eaten. There was, suffi- 
cient in the launch, therefore, when we thus met, to sustain 
Marble and Neb, in good heart, for a week. 

As soon as the mate was got off the rafl, he took direction 
of the launch. Unluckily, he made a long stretch to the 
northward, intending to' tack and cross what he supposed 
must have been the position of the ship, and come to my 
relief. While the launch was thus working its way lo 
windward, I fell in with, and took possesaion of, the raft, as 
has been described. Marble's calculation was a good one, 
•in the main ; but it brought him near the Dawn the night 
she sank, and the raft and boat were both too low to be seen 
at any distance, the one from the other. It is probable we 
were not more than ten or twelve miles asunder the inost of 
the day I was on the raft, Marble putting up his lielttk to 
cross the supposed position of the ship, about three in the 
afternoon. This brought him down upon the raft, about 
midnight, when the conversation I have related took place, 
within a few yards of me, neither party having the leaeC 
Mtion of the projumity of the other. 
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: I was touched by the manner in which Marble and Neb 
spoke of my supposed fate. Neither seemed to remembtf 
jthat he was washed away from a ship, but appeared to fancy 
that I was abandoned alone, on the high seas, in a sinking 
vessel. While I had been regretting their misfortunes, they 
had both thought of me as the party to be pitied ; each ian« 
eying his own fortune more happy than mine. In a word, 
their concern for me was so great, that they altogether forgot 
to dwell on the hardships and dangers of their own particu- 
lar cases. I could not express all I felt on the occasion ; 
.but the events of that morning, and the feelings betrayed by 
my two old shipmates, made an impression on my heart, 
Ihat time has not, nor ever can, efiace. Most men who had 
been washed overboard, would have fancied themselves the 
^suffering party ; but during the remainder of the long inter- 
course that succeeded, both Marble and Neb always alluded 
to this occurrence as if I were the person lost and rescued. 
We were an hour or more intently occupied in these 
explanations, before either recollected the future. Then I 
(bit it was time to have some thought lor our situation, 
which was sufficiently precarious, as it was; though Marble 
and Neb made light of any risks that remained to be run. 
Jf, was saved, as it might be, by a miracle ; and that was all 
that they could remember, just then. But a breeze sprang 
up from the eastward, as the sun appeared, and the agitation 
of the rafl soon satisfied me that my berth would have been 
-most precarious, had I not been so providentially relieved. 
It is true, Marble made light of the present state of things, 
.which, compared to those into which he had been so sud- 
denly launched, — without food, water, or provisions, of any 
;8ort, — was a species of paradise. Nevertheless, no time was 
to be wasted ; and we had a long road to travel in the boat, 
.ere we could deem ourselves in the least safe. 

. My two associates had got the launch in as good order as 

.circumstances would allow. But it wanted ballast to carry 

sail hard, and they had felt this disadvantage; particularly 

Neb, when he first got the boat on a wind. I could under- 

jStand, by his account of the difficulties and dangers he e^- 

^periencedj — though it came out incidentally, and without the 

jsmallest design to magnify his own merits, — that nothipg 

(j^t his undying interest in me, could Jpoly^ preveQted.f))im 

Vol. n. — » 
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JBpom running off before the wind, in order to save Ms own 
life. An opportunity now offered to remedy this eril, and 
we went to work to transfer all the eflfects I had placed 
OD the stage, to the launch. They made a little cargo that 
gate her stability at once. As soon as this was done, we 
entered the boat, made sail, and hauled close on a windf 
under reefed luggs ; it beginning to blow smartly in pu& 

I did not part from the rafl without melancholy regrets. 
The materials of which it was composed were all that now 
remained of the Dawn. Then the few hours of jeopardy 
and loQislmess I had passed on it, were not to be forgotten- 
They still recur vividly to my thoughts with deep, and, I 
trast, profitable, reflections. The first hour after we caA 
off| we stood to the southward. The wind continaing to 
increase in violence, and the sea to get up, until it blew too 
fiesh for the boat to make any h^dway, or eren to hold 
her own against it, Marble thought be might do better on 
the other tack,—- having some reason to suppose there was a 
V»irrent setting to the southward and eastward, — and we 
wore round. After standing to the northward for a sufficieiit 
length of time, we again fell in with the spars ; a proof that we 
were doing nothing towards working our way to windward. 
I determined, at once, to make fest to them, and use them 
as a sort of floating anchor, so long as the foul wind lasted* 
We had some dimculty in eftecting this object; hot wb 
finally succeeded in getting near enough, under the lee of 
ibe top, to make fast to one of its eye-Mts — using a bit of 
'small hawser, that was in the boat, for that purpose. The 
tdat Was then dropped a sufficient distance to leeward of the 
mars, where it rooe head to sea, like a duck. This was a 
mtunate expedient; as it came on to blow hard, and we had 
something very like a little gale of wind. 

As soon as the launch was thus moored, we found its ad* 
vanta^. It shipped no more water, or very little, and we 
^iheife not compelled to be on the lookout for squalls, whfdi 
tki^ttrred every ten or fifteen minutes, with a violence that 
h woCild not do to trifle with. The weather thickened at 
these nooments; and there were intervals of half an hour 
at a time, when we could not see a hundred yards from this 
boat^ on acoount of the drizzlii^, misty rain that filled the 

'ttflioApbere. TBehs we sat, obnvl0nii« somidll|te iClSk 
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IM, 80iqetime8 of th^ future, ti 'bubble in the midst of the 
nging watei^ of the Atlantic, AIM with the confidence of 
tf^taen. With the stoQt boat vm possessed, the (bod and 
Water we had, I do not think either now felt any great oon* 
torn for his fate; it beitig possible, in moderate weather, V6 
run the launch far enodgh to reach an English port in aboOt 
a week. Favoured by even a tolerably fair wind, the Ob* 
ject might be efllected in even two or three days. 

^I take it for granted, Miles,'* Marble remarked, as w6 
pursued our discourse, *' that your insurance ^ill comphitely 
cover your whote loss 7 Yoti dfid not forget to include freight 
in the risks r 

'•^ So far from this, Moses, I believe myself to be nearly 
or quite a ruined manl The loss of the ship is unquestion^ 
ably owing to the ad of the Speedy, united to our own, ia 
setting thc»e Englishmen adrift on the ocean. No insurers 
will meet a policy that has thus beeti voided.*' 
^ ^<Ah! the hiackguerds! — This is Worse than I had. 
thought; — but you can always make a harbour at Claw* 
bonnyr 

I was on the point of explaining to Marble how I stood 
In relation to the paternal acres, when a sort of shadow 
Vks suddenly <c»ist on the boat, and I ihticied the rushing df 
the water seemed to be increased at the same instant, y^ 
til three sat with obr faces to leeward, and all turned them 
to windward under a cotnhion impulse. A shout burst both 
Marble's throat, and a aight th^ tny eyeS) that caused tha 
1>lood to rush in a torrent ^htough toy heart. Literally 
within a hundred ibetof os, was a large shtp> ploughing the 
ocean with a furrow that To«e to her mWse-holeS) and piling 
i)efore her, in her track, a tnoiind of fbam, as she came 
down upon us, with t<^mast and lower studding-sails set-^ 
overshadowing the sea, like some huge cloud. There v^as 
scarcely time for more than a glance, ere this ship was 
Dearly upon us. As she rose on a swell, her black sides 
came up out of the ocean, glittering and dripping, and tha 
line of frowning guns s<^a£ed as if just lacquered. Neb 
was ia the bow c^ the latfiich, while I was in the stem. 
"My arm was extended* involuntarily, or instinctively would 
%e the better word, to a^rt the danger, when it seemed to 
mt that the natt ■aadxrf'tba A^ ivould crash us baMlaili 
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t|» bright copper of her bottom. Without Neb's strength 
and presence of mind, we had been lost beyonda hope; Sa 
swimming up to the spars against the sea .that was on, 
would have been next to hopeless ; and even if there, with- 
out food, or water, our fate would have been sealed. But 
Neb seized the hawser by which we were riding, and hauled 
the launch ahead her length, or more, before the frigate's 
larboard bower-anchor settled down in a way that menaced 
crushing us. As it was, I actually laid a hand on the muz- 
zle of the third gun, while the ship went foaming by. At the 
next instant she was past; and we were safe. Then all 
three of us shouted together. Until that moment, none in 
the frigate were aware of our vicinity. But the shout gave 
the alarm, and as the ship cleared us, her tafiirail was co- 
vered with officers. Among them was one grey-beaded 
man, whom I recognised by his dress for the captain. Hie 
made a gesture, turning an arm upward, and I knew an 
order was given immediately after, by the instantaneous 
jnanner in which the tafirail was cleared. 

^ By George I" exclaimed Marble, " I had a generalizing 
time of it, for half a dozen. seconds, Miles." 

*^ There was more risk," I answered, *' than time to re* 
fleet on it. However, the ship is about to round-to, and we 
ahall be picked up, at last. Let us thank God for t^is." 

It was indeed a beautiful sight for a seaman, to note the 
manner in which that old captain handled his vessel. Al- 
though we found the wind and sea too much for a boat th^ 
had to turn to windward, neither was of much moment to 
a stout frigate, that carried fifty guns, and which was run- 
niiM; off, with the wind on her Quarter. 
'.. She was hardly past us, when I could see preparations 
making to take in canvass. At the instant she overshadowed 
jQS with her huge wings, this vessel had top-gallant-saila set, 
.with two top-mast, and a lower studding-sail, besides carry- 
ing the lee-clew of her main-sail down, and the other cus- 
tomary cloth spread. Up went her main-sail, almost as 
soon as the captain made the signal with his arm ; then all 
three of the top-gallant-sails were flying at the same mo- 
ment Presently, the yards were alive with men, and the 
loose canvass was rolled up, and the gaskets passed. WhiJto 
,lhis was doing, down came al}; t|)e.stu4dipg<w]a tcgethery 
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anich as a bird afauts its wings. The booms d^ppeardd 
jmmediateiy after. 

^ Look at that, Miles P* cried the delighted Marble. •< AK 
though a bloody Englishinaii, that chap leaves nothing to 
be done over again. H» puts everything in its place, Tike 
an old woman stowing away her needles and thread. I *I1 
warrant you, the old blade is a keen one P* 

*^ The ship is well handled, certainly, and her people work 
like mariners who are trying to save the lives of mariners." 

While this was passing b^ween us, the frigate was strip- 
ped to her three top-^ls, spanker, jib, and Ibre-oonrse. 
I)own came her yards, next ; and then they were covered 
with, blue-jackets, like bees clustering around a hive. We 
bad scarcely time to note this, ere the men lay in, and the 
yards were up again, with the sails reefed. This was no 
tfooner done, than the frigate, which had lufied the instant 
the steering-sails were in, was trimmed close on a wind, and 
began to toss the water over her sprit-sail-yard, as she met 
the waves like one that paid them no heed. No sooner was 
the old seaman who directed all this, assured of the strength 
of the wind be had to meet, than down went his main-safl 
again, and the tack was hauled aboard. 

The stranger was then Under the smartest canvaiss a 
frigate can carry ; ree& in her top>sails, with the courses 
set. Her sail could be shortened in an instant, yet she was 
under a press of it; more than an ordinary vessd would 
presume to carry, perhaps, in so strong a breeze. 

Notwithstanding the ^reat jeopardy from which we had 
just escaped, and the imminent hasard so lately run, all three 
of us watched the movements of the frigate with as much 
satisfaction as a connoisseur would examine a fine painting. 
Even Neb let several nigger expresnons of pfeasure escape 
bim. 

By the time sail could be shortened and the ship hauled 
close on a wind, the frigate was nearer hidf than a quarter 
of a mile o£ We had to wait, ther^brsi until she could 
beat up to the place where we lay. 'Dkis she soon did, 
making one stretch to the southward, until in a line with the 
boat, when she tacked, and cacrtie toward us, with her yards 
braced up, but having the wind nearly abeam. As she got 
iritbia a dabla's-ieMrthr both comaes www kaiaisd aai' uA 
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lift IwiigiBg io the iNrails. Tbeo the BoUe erafl cmno foH^ 
ing by us, in the trough, passing so near that ve niglit bi 
•pokeo. The old ofiScer stood in the weather gang-way, 
with a trumpet, and be hailed, when near enough to ba 
heard. Instead of asking quoBtraai, to satisfy hia own c«* 
fioaity, he aierely commuokmted his own intentwns. 

^ I \i heave-to, when past you," he eried oat, ^* waring 
ahip to do so. You can Ihen drop down under my stem, as 
eloae as possible^ end we'll throw you a rope." ^ 

. I understood the plan, which was considerate, haTing a 
Ngard to the feeblenesis of our boat's crew, and the we^hl 
af the boat itself. Accordingly, when she had room enoogb, 
the frigate wore, hauling up close on the other tack, and 
leying her main-yard square. As soon aa the ship wwi 
atatkmary. Neb cast off the hawser, and BCarble and he 
manned two can. We get the boat round without mnoh 
risk, and, in less time than it takes to write it, were sending 
down towards the ship at a furious rate. I steered, aM 
passed so near the frige's rudder, that I thought, fbr mi 
mstant, I had gone too close. A rope was l^ve as we 
deaied the lee-quar(er of the frigate, and the paopb on board 
hauled us alongside. We caught the man-ropes, and wem 
poon on the quarter-deck. A reapectable-k)oking elderly 
man, of ft square, compact frame, and a fine ruddy Bnglish 
face, in a post-captain's undress, received me, with an em* 
landed hand* and a frank, geaeroos, hearty manner. 

** You are welcome on board Um Triton," he said, warm* 
ly; ^*and I thank God that he has put it in our power to 
relieve you* Ypur ship must have been lost quite recentlj, 
aa you do not seem to have suffered. When yon feel equal 
to it, I should like to hear the name of your vessel, and the 
aarticulars of her diaasler. I sum)Ose it waa in the lal* 
blow, which was a whacker, and did lots of mischief ak>ng 
the coast I see yon aire Aibseriteiia, and that your boat is 
New York built; but all men in distress are eountrymen.^ 

This, wae a heerty reeeptien, and one I had every reasoo 
Io extol. So long as I ataved with Captain Rowley, as thia 
officer waa nam^, I had joo reason to complain of any 
dbai^ in his de^iortmeiit. Had I been his eon, he ooald 
not have treated me more kindly, taking me into his ewtt 
§ §k iq tl §nd gimt9m » eeal-at Iwa awiitaMe> i^feMn 
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Ml oatUne of wtat had happened to us, not denitiiag it ne* 
e mm ry to relate the af&ir with the Speedy, however; nmply 
mentioDiDff the manner in which we had escaped from a 
French pnvateer, and leaving him to infer, should he see 
fit, that the rest of our crew had heen carried away on that 
occasion. My reserve on the suhject of the other capture, 
the reader will at oiice see, was merely a necessary piece 
of prudent caution. 

Captain Rowley had no sooner heard my story, which I 
made as short as possible, knowing that Marble and Neb 
had been cautioned on the subject, than he again took my 
band, and welcomed me to his ship. The mate was sent 
into the gun-room, and recommended to the hospitality of 
the lieutenants ; while Neb was placed in the care of the 
cabin servants. A short consultation was then held aboot 
.the boat, which it was decided must be sent adrift, after its 
efiects were passed out of it ; the Briton having no use for 
•uch a lainich, nor any place to stow it I stood at the 
gang-way, and looked with a melancholy eye at this last 
remnant of the Dawn that I ever beheld : a large eighty 
thousand dollars of my property vanishing from the eurth, 
in the loss of that ship and her cargo. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Some shoot at netory*t loud Aodaiiii, 

Some &U that victory to afsure, 
But time divnlgea that in name, 

Alone, our tnompht are aeeare. 

Trb Briton had come out of the Cove of Cork, only a 
lew days before, and was bound on service, with orders to 
run off to the westward, a fow hundred miles, and to cruise 
4Kree months in a latitude that might cover the homeward- 
bound running ships, from the American provinces, of whiok 
thafe were many in that early period of the war. This 
ooi agreeable anvB to us, who had hoped Ip be landrf 
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aomewhere immediatelyy aod who had thoaght, at fiimt, im 
seeing the ship carrying a preas of sail lo the westward, 
that she might be going to Halifax. There was no remedyy 
however, and we were fain to make the best of circum- 
stances. Captain Rowley promised to put us on board the 
first vessel that ofiered, ajid that was as much as we had a 
right to ask of him. 

More than two months passed without the Briton's speak- 
ing, or even seeing a single sail I To these vicissitudes is 
the seaman subject ; at one time he is in the midst of crafty 
al another the ocean seems deserted to himself alooew 
Captain Rowley ascribed this want of success to the fact 
that the war was inducing the running ships to collect in 
convoys, and that his orders carried him too far north to 
permit his falling in with the Americans, bound to and from 
Liverpool. Whatever may have been the reason, however, 
the result was the same to us. After the gale of the equinox, 
the Briton stood to the southward, as far as Madeira, such a 
change of ground being induded^ in her instructions; and 
thenoift afler cruising three weeks in the neighbourhood of 
that island, she shaped her course for Plymouth. Id the 
whole, the frigate had, at that time, brought-to and boarded 
some thirty sail, all of whom were neutrals, and not one of 
whom was bound to a port that would do us any good. The 
• ship's water getting low, we were now compelled to go in, 
and, as has been said, we made sail to the northward. The 
aflernoon of the very day the Briton lefl her second cruising 
ground, a strange ship was seen directly on our course, 
which was pronounced to be a frigate, before the sun set. 

The Briton (nanoBUvred all night to ck>se wkh the stranger, 
and with success, as he was only a league distant, and a 
very little to windward of her, when I went on deck early 
the next morning. ] found the ship clear for action, and a 
degree of animation pervading the vessel, that I had never 
before witnessed. The people were piped to breakfast just 
as I approached the captain to salute him with a *^xxi 
morning.' 

' « Good morning to you, Wallingford," cried the old man, 

in a cheerful way ; '* you are just in time to take a look at 

yonder Frenchman in his glory. Two hours hence I hepe 

M 'iJ not appear quite as nmcli of 1 beau as he is at Vm 
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moment. She 's a noble craft, ia she not, and quite of oor 
own force.** 

^* As for the last, sir,*' I answered, ** there does not aeeiii 
much to choose— she is what you call a thirty-eight, and 
mounts fifty guns, I dare say. Is she certainly French f 

** As certainly as this ship is English. She can do a^ 
thing with our signals, and her ri^; is a character for her. 
Whoever saw an Endishman with such royal*masts aiid 
yards t So, Master Wallingford, you must consent to take 
your breakfast an hour earlier than common, or go witk« 
out it, altogether. Ah— 4iere is the steward to say it waita 
forua.'* 

I followed Captain Rowley to the cabin, where I found he 
had sent for Marble, to share our meal. The kind-hearted 
old gentleman seemed desirous of adding this act of civility 
to the hundred others that he had already shown us, I 
had received much generous and liberal treatment from 
Captain Rowley, but never before had he seemed so modi 
disposed to act towards me as a father would act to a aoD, 
as on that morning. 

'^ I hope you have done justice to Davis's cookery, gentte* 
men," he said, afler the assault on the eatables began to 
abate a little in ardouf , ^* for this may be the last opportu- 
nity that will ofter to' enjoy it. I am an Enriishman, and 
have what I hope is a humble confidence in the superiority 
of an English over a French ship ; but I very well know 
we never get even a French ship without working for it ; 
and yonder genffeman may not leave us any crockery, fbr 
to-morrow. He evidently means to fight us, and I think wQl 
do himself credit." 

^ I brieve you English always go into action asainst the 
French with a confidence of victory," I remarked. 

'^ Why, we have brought our lads up to that feeling, cer* 
tainly, though I would not have you fiincy I am quite dt 
that way of thinking. I am too old, and have seen too 
much service, Wallingford, not to know that every battle is 
liable to accidents and vicissitudes. There is some difibrenoe 
in service, I must suppose, though not half as much in man 
as is vulgarly imagined. The result is in the hands of 
God, and I do think we are fighting his battles, in this feat* 
fyl war: dtorefere, I tniaC h^ will take cars ef us,^ 
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I was Burpriaed to find Captain Rowley, who was usualtjr 
cheerful and gay, talking in this manner ; but it did not hi 
0OOto roe to pursue the subject. In a minute or two, we 
vase from table, and 1 heard the order given to the steward 
to report to the first-lieutenant as soon as the table w«8 
cleared away, that the cabin bulk-heads might be remored. 
liarUe and I then passed below, into a canvass berth that 
had been made for him, where we could consult together 
without danger of interruption. Just as we reach^ the 
fiaooy the drum beat to quarters. This carried nearly every 
coe dse on deck, and left us virtually alone. 

••Well, Miles," commenced Marble, "this v'y'ge will 
beat any other of our v*y 'ges, and give it fiily. We have been 
iwioe captured, once wrecked, have seen a fight, and are 
about to feel another. What do you think patriotism, and 
xepublican vartoo, require us to do, in such a crisis?" 

This was the first tisoe I had ever heard my mate men- 
tioQ republicanism, his habits being certainly as much op- 
|M0ed to liberty, as those of Napoleon himself. Although 
the reader probably will not understand the drift of his 
question, it was not lost on me. I answered, therefore, like 
ane.wbs fully comprehended hiip. 

•• I am afraid, Moses," said I, •• there is very little repub- 
licanism in France just now, nor do I know that resemblance 
in governments makes nations friends. Unless the resem- 
Uaace be complete, I rather think they are more dis|x>sed 
to quarrel about the difierences, than to allow the merits of 
the points of affinity. As between Eng^nd and France, 
iioweyer, since we are at peace with both, we Americans 
have nothing to do with their quarrels." 
. •• I thought that would be your idee, Miles, and yet it 
would be awkward to be in the midst of a fight, and tal|e 
no part in it. I 'd ^ive a hundred dollars to be on board that 
Frenchman, this mmute." 

" Are you so much in love with defeat, as to wish to be 
flo^gedr 

•• I don't know how it is, but it goes ag'in the grain to 
take sides with a John Bull." 

•* There is no necessity for takine sides with either, though 
we can remember how these people have saved our Uvea, 
how kind they have beep to us, and that we hove. UboraUy 
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lived three months on their bounty. Neb, I 'm glad to aeei 
makee fair wiather of it, on the berth-deck." 

'* Ay, there 's more in ihat than you dream of, perhapi. 
Mr. Clements, the first-lieutenant of this ship, is a sly one; 
•nd he thinks more of a good seaman than some priests do 
of piety. If I 'm not greatly misled, be intends that Neb 
shan't quit this ship till the peace." 

*^ How ! They surely cannot pretend that the Uack is an 
Englishman?" 

*^ There are all kinds of Englishmen, black and white^ 
When seamen grow scarce. Hows'ever, th^re is no use in 
looking out for the worst-^we shall know all about it, whea 
the ship gets in. How are we to behave. Miles, in this hen 
battle? It goes ag'in my feelings to help an Englishman; 
and yet an old salt don't like to keep under hatches, while 
powdbr is burning on deck." 

'' It would be wrong for either of us to take any part in 
the action, since we have nothing to do with the quarreL 
Still, we may appear on deck, unless ordered below ; and I 
dare say opportunities will o^r to be of use, especially in 
assisting the hurt I shall go on the quarter-deck, but I 
would advise you not to go higher than we gun-deck. As 
for Neb, I shall formally dS&t his services in helping to 
carry the wounded down." 

'* I understand you — we shall all three sarve in the ho* 
mane gang— well, when a man has no business with any 
other, that may be better than none. Your standing idle in 
a fight must be trying work 1" 

Marble and I conversed a little longer on this subjeoti 
when a gun fired from the upper-deck gave us notice that 
the game was about to begin. Each hastened to his intend- 
ed post without more words. When I reached the quarter- 
deck, everything denoted the eve of a combat. The ship 
was under short canvass, the men were at quarters, the 
guns were cast loose, and were levelled ; the tompions were 
all out, shot was distributed about the deck ; and here and 
there some old salt of a captain might be seen sijuinting 
along his gun, as if impatient to begin. A silence hke that 
of a deserted church reigned throughout the ship. Had one 
been on board her intenoed adversary, at that same instant, 
he wouM have been deafened by the clamour, and coafua^ 
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with the hurried and disorderly manner in which prepara- 
tions that were long before completed on board the Britisb, 
were still in progress on board the Frenchman. Four years 
earher, the same want of preparation had given Nelson his 
great rictory at the Nile. The French, in order to clear 
their outer batteries, had lumbered those in-shore ; and when 
half their enemies unexpectedly passed inside, they found 
their ships were not prepared to fire ; ships that were vir- 
tually beaten, before they had discharged an eSedWe shot, 

" WalUngford," said my old friend the captain, as soon 
as I approached him, *' you have nothing to do here. It 
would not be proper for you to take a part in this action, 
and it would be folly to expose yourself without an object.** 
** I am quite aware of all this. Captain Rowley, but I have 
thought your kindness to me was so great as to permit me 
to be a looker-on. I may be of some service to the wound* 
ed, if to nothing else ; and I hope you think me too much 
of an officer to get in the way.'* 

** I am not certain, sir, I ought to permit anything of the 
aort,** returned the old man, gravely. '* This fighting is 
serious busmess, and no one should meddle with it wluiee 
duty does not command it of him. See here, sir,*' pointing 
at the French frigate, which was about two cable*s-Iength8 
distant, with her top-gallant-sails clewed up and the courses 
in the brails ; " in ten minutes we shall be hard at it, and I 
leave it to yourself to say whether prudence does not require 
that you should go below." 

I had expected this; and, instead of contesting the mat* 
ter, I bowed, and walked off the quarter-deck, as if about 
to comply. " Out of sight, out of mind,** I thought ; — it 
■ would be time enough to go below, when I had seen the be- 
ginning of the affair 1 In the waist I passed the nnarines, 
' drawn up in military array, with their officer as attentive 
to dressing them in line as if the victory depended on its 
accuracy. On the forecastle I found Neb, with his hands 
' in his pockets, watching the manceuvres of the French as 
-the cat watches those of the mouse. The fellow's eye was 
alive with interest; and I saw it was useless to think of 
' sending him below. As for the officers, they had taken their 
• cue from the captain, and only smiled good-naturedly as' I 
passed them. The first-lisMtenant, however, was an 
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tkm. He never had appeared well-disposed towards us, and, 
I make no doubt, had I not been so hospitably taken into 
the cabin, we should all have got an earlier taste of his 
humour. 

*' There is too much good stuff in that fellow," he drily 
remarked, in passing, pointing towards Neb at the same 
time, ^ for him to be doing nothing, at a moment like 
this." 

** We are neutrals, as respects France, Mr. Clements,'* I 
answered, " and it would not be right for us to take part in 
your quarrels. I will not hesitate to say, however, that I 
have received so much kindness on boarci the Briton, that I 
•hould feel miserable in not being permitted to share your 
danger. Something may turn up, that will enable me to be 
of assistance — ay, and Neb, too." 

The man gave me a keen look, muttered something be- 
tween his teeth, and walked aft, whither he was proceeding 
when we met. I looked in the direction in whicn he went, 
and could see he was speaking in a surly way to Captain 
Rowley. The old gentleman cast a look forward, shook a 
finger at me, then smiled in his benevolent way, and turned, 
as I thought, to look for one of the midshipmen who acted 
as his aids. At that moment, the Frenchman went in stays, 
deliverii^ his whole broadside, from aft forward, as the guns 
bore. The shot told on the British spars smartly, though 
only two hulled her. As a matter of course, this turned 
the thoughts of Captain Rowley to the main business in 
hand, and I was forgotten. As for Neb, he immediately 
made himself useful. A shot cut the main-spring-stay, just 
above his head ; and before I had time to speak, the feWow 
seized a stopper, and caught one of the ends of the stay, 
applied the stopper, atid was hard at work in bringing the 
rope into its proper place, and in preparing it again to bear 
a strain. The boatswain applauded his activity, sending 
two or three forecastle-men to help him. From that moment. 
Neb was as busy as a bee aloft, now appearing through 
openings in the smoke, on this yard-arm, now on that, his 
fiioe on a broad grin, whenever business of more importance 
than common was to be done. The Briton might have had 
older and move experienced seamen at work in her rigging, 
that day, but not one that was nore active, more ready 
Vol. IL — 10 
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when told what to do, or more athletic. The gaUi de 
with which this black exerted himself in the midst of that 
scene of strifey clamour and bloodshed, has always preaeotiod 
itself to my mind as truly wouderful. 

Captain Rowley did not alter his course, or fire a gun, in 
answer to the salute he received, though the two ships wore 
acaroely a cable's-length asunder when the Prenchnian 
began. The Briton stood steadily on, and the two ships 
parsed each other, within pistol-shot, a minute or two later, 
when we let fly all our larboard guns. This was the be- 
ginning of the real war, and warm enough it was, for half 
an hour or more,— -our ship coming round as soon as she 
had fired, when the two frigates cl<»sed broadside and broad- 
side, both running off nearly dead before the wind. I do 
not know how it happened, but when the head-yards were 
swung, I found myself pulling at the fore-brace, like a dray- 
horse. The master's mate, who commanded these hraoes, 
thanked me for my assistance, in a cheerful voice, saying, 
** We '11 thrash 'em in an hour, Captain Wallingford." This 
was the first consciousness I had, that my hands bad anlsflsd 
into the afiair at all 1 

I had now an opportunity of ascertaining what. a Tsry 
difierent thing it is to be a spectator in such a scene, firom 
being an actor. Ashamed of the forgetfulness that had sent 
me to the brace, I walked on the quarter-deck, where blood 
was already flowing freely. Everybody, but myself, was 
at work, for life or death. In 1803, that mongrel gon, the 
carronade, had come into general use, and those on Ibe 
quarter-deck of the Briton were beginning to fly round and 
look their owners in the face, when they vomited their con- 
tents, as they grew warm with the explosion. Captain Row- 
ley, Clements, and the master, were all here, the first and 
last attending to the trimming of the sails, while the fine* 
lieutenant looked a little after the battery, and a little at 
everything else. Scarce a minute passed, that shot did noC 
strike somewhere, though it was principally alofl ; and the 
wails of the hurt, the revolting part of every serious com* 
bat, began to mingle in the roar of the contest. The Eng- 
lish, I observed, fought sullenly, though they fought, with 
ati their hearts. Occastonaliy, a cheer would arise in 
|a(t.of the ahip; but. these, and the cries of the hurt. 



ftlttost all the sounds that were heard, except those of tim 
i^sfliet, with an occasional call, or a word of encourage- 
^meat from some officer. 

*' Warm work, Wallingferd I" Captain Rowley said, as I 
ofime dose upon him in the smoke, " You have no busi- 
.Aess here, but I like to see the face of a friend, notwithstaod^ 
lug. You have been looking about you ; how do you think 
it is going 1" 

** This ship will — must beat, Captain Rowley. Her order 
and regularity are most beautiful/' 

" Ay— I 'm glad to hear you say as much, Wallingford, 
■for I know you are a seaman. Just go down on the gun- 
deck and cast an eye around you; then come up, and tell 
rine how things look there.'' 

Here I was, fairly enlisted as an aid. Down I. went, how- 
over, and such a scene, I never had witnessed before, cer- 
tainly* Although the season ha4 well advanced into the 
autumn, the weather was so warm, that half the men had 
stripped for the toil — and toil it is, to work heavy guns, 
ibr hours at a time, vnder ikp ^xoitement of battle ; a toil 
that may not be felt at the Ijugie, pi^rl^ps, but, which k^ves 
a weariness like that of dis^fme tieihind it» Many of the 
aeai^en fought in thj^r trousers ak>ne; their long, hard, 
cues lying on their naked backs, which resembled those of 
so npany athletae, prepared for the arena. The gun-deck 
was full of smoke, the priming bamed in-board producing 
that efiect, though the powder whk^h exploded in the guns 
was sent, with its flames and sulphurous wreaths, in long 
lines from the ports towards the enemy. The place Appeal- 
ed a sort of pandemonium to me. I could percei^ve men 
moving about in the smoke, rammers and sponges whirl- 
ing in their hands, guns reeling inward, ay, even leaping 
&oai the deck, under the violence of the recoils ; o&cen 
signing with their swords to add emphasis to their orders, 
.boys running to and fro on their way to and from the mag- 
aaiiieB, shot tossed from hand to hand, and to give its fiercest 
.character to all, the dead and dying weltering in their blopd, 
amid-ships. 

Of the mancravres of this combat, I know scarcely any- 
^Ibing. My attention was drawn in-board ; for. .having no- 
Mffg todo^I could Aot |N|t walob t^ eJKet of tb^ afi^iagrVi 
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fire OD the Briton, as well as the maoDer in which the Bug* 
Hsh repaid all they received. While standing near the main- 
mast, in the battery that was not engaged, Marble made me 
out ID the smoke, and came up to speak to me. 

" Them Frenchmen are playing their parts like men,** he 
said. ** There 's a shot just gone through the cook's coppers^ 
and another through the boats. By the Lord Harry, if the 
boys on this deck do not bestir themselves, we slndl get 
licked. I would nH be licked by a Frenchman on any 
account, Miles. — Even little Kitty would point her finger at 
roe.** 

^ We are only passengers, you know, Moses ; and can 
have little concern with victory, or defeat, so long as the 
striped and starred bunting has nothing to do with the credit 
of the thing.*' 

*' I am not so sure of that, Miles. — ^I do not like beii^ 
flowed, even as a passenger. There! just look at that, 
now I Two or three more such raps, and half our guns will 
be silenced !" 

Two shot had come in together, as Marble thus interropted 
himself; one of them knoekinff away the side of a port, 
while the other laid four men of its gun on the deck. This 
gun was on the point of being discharged, as the injury was 
inflicted ; but the loss of its captain prevented it from being 
fired. The lieutenant of the division caught the match from 
the fallen seaman, gave it a puff with his breath, and applied 
it to the priming. As the gun came leaping in, the lieu- 
tenant turned his head to see where he could best find men 
to supply the place of those who had been killed, or wounded. 
His eyes fell on us. He asked no questions ; but merely 
looked in our direction. 

** Ay, ay, sir," said Marble, stripping off his jacket, and 
taking the tobacco from his mouth. " In one moment.-^ 
Just hold on, till I 'm ready.** 

I scarce knew whether to remonstrate, or not : but hard 
at it he went ; and, delighted by his zeal, the officer clapped 
him on the back, leaving him to act as captain of the giin. 
Afraid the contagion might extend to myself, I tamed, 
ascended the ladder, and was immediately on the quarter- 
deck again. Here I found old Captain Rowley, with hie hat 
i^ eheering his men|--«^die Frenchman's main-top-mMl 
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BaviDg just gone over his side. It was not a time to make 
my report, nor was any needed just then ; so I walked aft 
hs Ikr as the taifraii, in order to get out of the way, and to 
make my observations as much removed from the smoke aa 
possible. This was the only opportunity I enjoyed of noting 
the relative positions, as well as conditions, of the two 
vessels* 

The Briton had suffered heavily alofl ; but all her prind- 
pal spars still stood. On the other hand, her antagonist had 
lost both main and mizen-top-masts, and her fire had mate- 
rially slackened within the last fifteen minutes. She was 
felling more under a quarter-raking fire, too, from her peo- 
ple's losing command of their ship ; the two frigates having, 
some time before, come by the wind — ^the Englishman a 
little on the Frenchman's weather-quarter. As is usual, in 
a heavy cannonade and a moderate breeze, the wind bad 
died away, or become neutralized, by the concussions of the 
guns, and neither combatant moved much from the position 
he occupied. Still the Briton had her yards knowingly 
braced, while those of her enemy were pretty much at sixes 
and sevens. Under such ciircumstances, it was not difficult 
to predict the result of the engagement ; more especially as 
the spirits of the Britons seemed to be rising with the dura- 
tion of the combat. 

I was still making my observations, when I heard the 
crack of a shot, and the ripping of plank, on the forward 
part of the quarter-deck. A little group collected around a 
falling man, and I thought I caught a glimpse of Captain 
Rowley's uniform and epaulettes, in the sufferer. In an in- 
stant I was on the spot. Sure enough, there was my old 
* friend grievously wounded. Clements was also there. 
Catching my eye, he observed — 

** As you are doing nothing, sir, will you assist in carry- 
ing Captain Rowley below 1" 

I did not like the manner in which this was said, nor the 
expression of the first-lieutenant's eye while sayine it. 
They seemed to' Vne to add, **I shall now command this 
ship, and we shall see if new lords don't produce new laws.*^ 
I complied, however, of course, and, aided by two of hii 
own servants, I got the pMr old man into the gun-room. 
The instant the aurgeoD caat his eyes on the injuries, I saw 
10 ♦ 
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Igr luA couDtenance, there was do hope. His woids toon 
OOoBrmed the bad news. 

**The captain cannot live half an hour,^ this gentlemui 
(Mpd to me aside, " and all we can do will be to give him 
what he asks for. At present he is stupified by the shock 
(^ the blow, but, in a few minutes, he will probably ask^r 
water, or wine and water ; I wish, sir, you would indulge 
bim in his wishes, for you can have no duty to call you on 
dpck. This will be a lucky hit ibr Clements, who will run 
cdT with more than half the credit of the battle, thouffh I 
ftujcy the Frenchman has as much as he wants already. 

And so it turned out, literally, in the end. About twenty 
inimites afler J went below, during which time the Briton 
did most of the fighting, we heard the cheer of victory on 
deck. These sounds appeared to cause the wounded maa 
to revive. 

*^ What means that, Wallingfbrd 1" he asked in a stronger 
voice than I could have thought it possible for him to use. 
^ What do these cheers mean, my young friend 1^ 

'* They mean. Captain Rowley, that you have conquered 
«^bat you are master of the French frigate.^ 

** Master ! — am I master of my own life? Of what use 
it rictory to me, now ? I shall die — die soon, Wallingfiurd, 
and there will be an end of it, all I My poor wife wiU 
jpall this a melancholy victory." 

Alas ! what I could say f These words were only too 
true as respects himself, and, I dare say, as respected his 
wife, also. Die he did, and in my presence, and that 
calmly, with all his senses abotit him ; but, I could see« he 
had his doubts whether a little lustre like that which at- 
tended his end, was fulfilling all the objects of his being* 
The near view of death places a man on a moral eminenoe, 
whence he commands prospects before and behind, on each 
side and on every side, enabling him to overlook the whole 
9oene of life from its commencement to its close, and to form 
an opinion of his own place in a drama that is about tp 
p^Me. Like many of those who exhibit themselves for our 
amusement, and to purchase our applause, he is only ^ 
fft to quit the stage less satisfied with his own performancea, 
i^an the thoughtless multitu^^^^Oi regarding merely tlip 



tUfffaeetef thinpj nm tnn mftrn Imidf if in thrir u^pmhtikm 
vhee there is the least to prsise. 

I shall pasB over the next ten days, with a yferj brief allu^ 
aion to their events. The first fMooof I ba4 of Ilk Ckama% 
b^Bg cominaodiiig officer, wm qgr bnog ttnjmemd tnm 
the cabia to the guo-rooni. It is tme, Ibeie wis oo want of 
apace in my new apartneat, IpfiiAceriof abd maimiog the 
prize had left several state-rooms vacant ia the BntonVi 
goo-rooas, which fell to the shurea of the Fiench prisoners 
and myself. Poor CWptain Bow|ey was preserved in i^Mritsi 
and thet) things went on pnsUy nmdi as beforo, with tho 
motion that our crippled condition and rediice4 eiew ran- 
dered us no longer anxioas to fidl in with Prenehmen* I 
may say, in this place, also, thai now the eaidtenml whkk 
had carried him away was gone, MarUe was profoondhr 
ashamed of the part he had taken in the bite affiiin Hs 
kad fought under English colours, once more; and, though 
I seldom dared to allude to the thing, it is mv opinion he 
heaitily regretted his conduct, to his dying day. As 6m 
^eb, all seemed right enough in his eyes ; finr, though he 
'Well understood tlw distinctions between flags and coun* 
Iriss, he always imagined it a duty to stidc by the craft in 
fWhich he happened to be. 

. Ten days after I had been living under tbe regime ot 
^ new lonb and new laws,'* we fell in with a frk^ate, in the 
•ohops of the channel, and exchanged signals with her« The 
reader will judge of Marble's and my dissatisfection, when 
■ire heard it announced that the ship which was then fast 
approaching us, was the Speedy. Theve was no help (off it, 
however ; she was already within gun-shot, and soon round* 
ed-to, within hail of the Briton, which ship had hove*to, to 
wait for her. In a few minutes. Lord Harry Dermood, in 
person, was alongside of us, in a boat, to snow his orders 
to Captain Rowley, and report himself, as the junior cap* 
tain. I could not quit the quarter-deck, from a desire to 
ascertain, if possible, what had become of Sennit and his 
companions, though prudence dictated concealment. 

Clements met the young nobleman at the gangway, and, 
apologizing fer not going oo board the Speedy, on account 
of the state of his boats, igppriid tbe hite action and its re* 
suits. Lord Haqpr then Msd himself the seniori instead 
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of the junior commander, and he immediately b^an to ask 
questions. He was in the midst of these mterrogatories, 
when his eye suddenly fell on me. He and Clements were 
walking on the quarter-deck together, and I had gone into the 
gangway, to escape his notice, when this unexpected recoff- 
nition took place. It occurred as the two were turning m 
their walk, and were so near me that I could hear what wsa 
iRid between them. 

" Who have you there, leaning against the cotter, Ifr. 
Clements 7^ demanded the captain of the Speedy. '^ It 's a 
ftce I know— some old ship-mate of mine, I fancy." 

" I rather think not, my lord — ^it *s a Yankee we picked 
op at sea in a boat, a Captain Wallingibrd, of the American 
raip Dawn. His ressel foundered in a gale, and all hands 
were lost but this gentleman, his mate, and a negro. We 
have had them on board, now, more than three months.** 

A long, low whistle escaped from Lord Harry Dermond, 
who immediately walked up to me, raised his hat, and oomw 
menced a very disagreeable sort of a dialc^e, by saying—* 

" Your servant, Mr. Wallingford ! We meet under very 
unusual circumstances, and somewhat oflen. The last time 
was at a rather interesting moment to me, and one in which 
I was so much engaged, that I had not leisure properly to 
pay my respects to you. Mr. Clements, I have a little misi- 
ness to transact with this gentleman, and must ask the 
favour of your company and his, for a few minutes, in your 
cabin.** 

No objection could be raised to this request; and I iol* 
lowed the two officers into the Briton's cabin. 
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CHAPTER X. 

** O I hae tcaroe to lay me oOf 
If kingly fields were ance my ain ; 
Wi* the moor-cock on the momitain-breei 
Bat hardship na^er can damiton me.** 

Soorrun Sew* 

Thbbe was an air of cool deliberation about Lord Harrjr 
Dermond) which satisfied me I shoald have to pass througli 
-a trying ordeal ; and I prepared myself for the occasion. 
Nothing was said until all three of us were in the afler- 
cabin, when Clements and. his visiter took seats on the sola, 
and a motion was made to roe to occupy a chair. Then 
Lord Harry Dermond commenced the discourse, in a man- 
ner more serious than I could have wished. 

" Mr. Wallingford," he said, ** there is little need of pre- 
Uminaries between you and me. I recollected your ship, 
when the Black Prince and Speedy were in the act of closing 
with the Frenchmen, three months since ; and I need scarcely 
■ay that the manner in which she got back to the place 
where I then saw her, requires an explanation at your 
hands." 

*' It shall be given to you, my lord. Believing you had 
ao right to send in the Dawn, and knowing that a detention 
of any length would prove my ruin, I regained possession 
of my own by the best means that o^red.^ 

** This is at least frank, sir. You mean to be understood 
that you rose on my people in the night, murdered them, 
mod that you subsequently lost your vessel fh>m a want of 
ihrce to take care of her.*^ 

V ^ This is partly true, and partly a mistake. I certainly 
should not have lost my ship had I been as strong-handed 
in the gale in which she was destroyed, as she was the day 
•he left home : and she would have been as strong-handed 
in that gale, had we never faWen in with the Speedy." 

^ Which is an indirect manner of saying that the wreck 
Was owing to us 1" 

^ ' **^I shall very directly say* that I think it was ; though by 
indirect means." 
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" Well, sir, on that point it is not probable we shall evet 
iigree. You cannot suppose that the servants of the king 
of Great ;Sritain will submit to your American mode of 
constru&igj pilblic law ; but will easily understand that we 
leave such ^natters to our own admiralty judges. It is a 
matter of more moment to me, just now, to ascertain what 
has become of the officers abd men that were put in charsa 
of your ship* I saw the vessel, some time after I put Mr. 
Sennit and his party on board you, in your possession, (thai 
we ascertained by means of our glasses ;} and you aow 
admit that you retook your vessel from these men. Whai 
has become of the prize*crew ?" 

I briefly felated the fnanasr in whidi we had regained ihb 
possessbn of the Dawn. . -T^he two English officers listened 
AtteBtively, and I could discern a smile of incredulity oa tlw 
oountenanoe of ClemeMsj; while the captain of the Speodjr 
seemed far from satisfied-p^tihough he was not so much dam 
posed to let his ieal opinion be known. 
. *^ This is a vary welUconcocted and welUtold tale, flat 
lord," said the first, with a sneer; ** but I doubt whether 4l 
find many believers in the British service." 

'< The British service, sir," I coldly retorted, ** is, like aU 
otherst liable to reverses and accidents." 

" Not exactly of this nature, Mr. Wallingford, yoe wil 
yourself admit, on reflection. But I b^ pardon, my lotd ; 
Ihis is your affair — not mine; and I have been indiscreet ia 
speaking." 

Lord Harry Dermond looked as if he concurred in thia 
sentiment. He had the pride of offincial rank, and that of 
private rank, to the usual degree ; and did not exactly ii\i% 
the Aotk>B tlmt one so much his infenor in both should taka 
an affiiir so peculiarly his own out of his hands. He mada 
a cold acknowledging bdw, therefore, in teply^ and pauted 
a moment, like a man who reflected, ere he continued tha 
discourse. 

'^ You must be aware, Mr. Wallingford, it is my duty fa 
inquire closely into this matter," he at length resumed. ** I 
am just out of port, where my ship has been lying to nefit^ 
several weeks, and it is not probable that either of my ofll^ 
oers woukl be in Englani without reporting himseUV had he 
reached home." ..- .* 
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" It IS quite probable, my lord, that neither bat reached 
home. I saw them picked up, with my own eyes, and by 
what apjR^red to me to be an outward«bound West India* 
man. In that case, they have, most probably, all been car* 
ried to one of the West India islands/' 

Here Clements handed . Lord Harry Desmond a paper 
with something written on it, in pencil, which the latter 
rend. After running his e3res over it, the captain nodded 
his head, and the lieutenant quitted the cabin. While he 
was absent, my companion, in a polite manner, gave me the 
particulars of the combat I had witnessed, going so fiir as te 
direct my attention to a paper he had brought on board, (• 
show to Captain Rowley, and which contained the English 
official account of the whole affair. On glancing at it, I 
saw that the presence of the Dawn, on that occasion, was 
mentioned in the report ; the name of the ship being givea^ 
with an allusion that was not very clear to the general 
reader, but which was plain enough to me. It was nol 
long, however, before Clements returned, and, without much 
ceremony, he informed me that the gun-room mess waited 
my appearance to sit down to dinner. On this hint, I rose 
and took my leave, though I had time to see Marble enter 
the cabin, and Neb standing by the scuttle*butt, under the 
charge of the sentinel, ere I dipped my head under hatches. 

The dinner lasted near an hour, and Lord Harry Deiv 
mond civilly waited all that time, before he again summoned 
roe to the cabin. I was surprised to find Marble in th^ 
outer-cabin, Neb near the door, in waiting, and the two 
officers with pen, ink, and paper before thmn, where they 
had been left by me. 

** Mr. Wallingford,'' Lord Harry commenced, *' I hold it 
to be no more than fair to let you know that your mate's 
account of the manner in which the Speedy's people got out 
of the Dawn, and your own, do not agree in a single parti- 
cular. Here is his statement, taken down by myself from 
bis own words ; if you are disposed to hear it, I will read 
yog what he says." 

^ I do not well see how Mr. Marble can contradict xtm 
and tell the truth, my lord — but it were better I should hear 
statement." 

<« < I w«s Hfstonate of the DawDt of New Torit, Mibt Wit' 
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liDgford master and owner. Captured and ordered in by 
8peedy, as known. Three days after parting company with 
tlM frigatOy with Mr. Sennit as prize-master. Captain WaU 
lingford and I commenced reasoning with that gentleman on 
the impropriety of sending in a neutral and breaking up a 
promising voyage, which so overcame the said Ueutenant 
Sennit, in his mind, that he consented ta take tlia ship's 
yawl, with a suitable stock of provisions and water, and 
give us up the ship. Accordingly, the boat was lowered, 
properly stowed, the most tender anxiety manifested for the 
party that was to go in her, when the English took their 
MMve with tears in their eyes, and hearty good wishes for 
our safe arrival at Hamburg.' " 

^ Am I to understand you seriously. Lord Harry Der- 
mood, that my mate has actually given you this account of 
the afiair, for fact?'' 

^ Most seriously, sir. I believe he even ofiered to swear 
to it, though I dispensed with that ceremony. Here is the 
statement of the black. Perhaps you would wish to liear 
that also?" 

*' Anything, my lord, it is your pleasure to communi- 
cate." 

*^ Nebuchadnezzar Clawbonny says, * he belonged to the 
Dawn — was lefl in her, when captured by Speedy, and was 
in her when wrecked. Captain Wallingford ordered Mr. 
Sennit to quit his ship, or he would make him ; and Mr* 
Sennit obeyed Master Miles, of course.' But I will read oo 
more of this, as a slave's statement can hardly be relied oo. 
Perhaps we ought not to have received it, Mr. Clements?** 

*'Your pardon, my lord; it is our duty to protect his 
Majesty's subjects, in the best mode we can." 

*'That may be true, sir; but certain great principles 
ought never to be overlooked, even when doing our duty. 
You perceive, Mr. Wallingford, that your companions con- 
tradict your own account of this affair; and the most uit- 
pleasant suspicions arc awakened. I should never justify 
myself to my superiors, were I to neglect putting yoii under 
arrest, and carrying you all in for trial." 

^* If my companions have been so ill-judging as to make 
the statements you say, I can only regret it. I have loM 
you the truths and I can add no more* As for the future^ 
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I do not suppose any representation of mine will induce you 
to change your decision.*^ 

" You carry it off well, sir ; and I hope you will maintain 
the same appearance of innocence to the end. The lives 
of the king^s subjects are not to be takeu witb impunity, 
nevsrtliUeis.^' 

**NiMrii the propierty of an Atnerican citizen, I trust, my 
lord. Vud I used force to regain my ship, and had I thrown 
the prize-crew into the sea, I conceive I would have been 
doingno more than was my duty.** 

**This is welt, sir; and I hope, ibr your sake, that an 
English jury will view the affair m the same light. At pre- 
sent, prepare to go on board the Speedy — for you must not 
be separated from the important testimony we can find in 
that ship. As for the citizens you mention, they are bound 
to submit to the decision of the admiralty courts, and not to 
take the law into their own hands.^ 

** We shall see, my lord. When this case reaches my 
own country, we shall probably hear more of it.** 

I uttered this in a sufficiently magnificent manne/; and, 
to own the truth, I felt a little magnificently at the time. I 
was then young, not three-and-twenty ; and I thought of 
my country, her independence, her justice, her disposition 
to do right, her determination to submit to no wrongs, and 
her disregard of the expedient when principles were con* 
cerned, — much as young people think of the immaculate 
qualities of their own parents. According to the decisioolr^* * 
of judges of this latter class, there would not be a liar^'Sr^^ 
swindler, a cheat, or a mercenary scoundrel living ; but {he^ 
earth would be filled with so many suffering saints that aip^^ 
persecuted for their virtues. According to the notions*^^ . 
most American citizens of my age, the very name they bors *. - 
ought to be a protection to them in any part of the world, « 
under the penalty of incurring the republic's just inSM^a- 
tion. How fhr my anticipations were realized, will be^seen 
In the sequel ; — and I beg the American reader, in particu- 
lar, to restrain his natural impatience, until he can learn 
the facts in the regular order of the narrative. I can safely 
prorAise him, that should he receive them in the proper 
spirit, with a desire to ascertain truth only, and not to up- 
hold bloated and untenable theories, he will be a wiser, and 
Vol. H— il 
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Srobably a more modest man, for the instruction that is to 
e thus gleaned from the incidents it will be my painful 
office to record. As for Lord Harry Dermond, the threat- 
ened indigDation of the great American nation gave him 
yery little concern. He probably cared a vast deal more 
for one frown from the admiral who commanded at Ply- 
mouth, than for the virtuous resentment of the President 
and Congress of the United States of America. I am writing 
of the close of the year 1803, it will be remembered; — a 
remote period in the history of the great republic ; though 
.1 will not take it on myself to say things have materi- 
ally altered, except it be in the newspapers, in this particu- 
lar interest. The order to prepare to quit the Briton was 
lepeated, and I was dismissed to the outer cabin, whore was 
Marble, while Mr. Clements attempted to shut the door that 
separated us, though, from some cause or other, he did not 
<nactly efiect his object. In ccmsequence of this neglect, I 
overheard the following dialogue: 

^ I hope, my lord," said Clements, *^ you will not think 
of taking away the mate and the black. They are both 
first-rate men, and both well affected to his Majesty's ser- 
vice. The negro was of great use aloft, during the late 
action, while the mate foueht at a gun, like a tiger, for the 
better part of an hour. We are somewhat short of hands^ 
and I have counted on mducifag both these men to enter. 
There is the prize-money for the Frenchman under our lee, 
^ you know, my lord; and I have little doubt of succeeding.'' 

" I 'm sorry duty compels me to take all three, Clements, 

but 1 11 bear what you say in mind ; perhaps we can get 

them to enter on board the Speedy. You know it—" 

^. Here Mr. Clements discovered that the door was not shut, 

and he closed it tight, preventing my hearing any more. I 

aaw turned to Marble, whose countenance betrayed the adl^ 

, ,;i3eproach he endured, at ascertaining the injury he had done» 

.fcy his ill-judged artifice. I made no reproaches, however, 

hut squeezed his hand in token of my forgiveness. The 

poor fellow, I plainly saw, had great difficulty in forgiving 

himself; though lie said nothing at the moment. 

The conference between Lord Harry Dermond and Mr. 
Clements, lasted half an hour. At the end of that time, 
both appeared in the forward cabin, and I saw by the oomi- 



teniance of ihe last, that he had failed in hk object. As for 
ii8> we were transferred, with the few articles we possessed, 
to the Speedy, on board which ship our arrival made as 
much of a sensation as the discipline of a man-o&war would 
permit, I was put in irons, the moment we reached the 
quarter-deck, and placed under the charge of a sentinel 
near the cabin-door. Some little attention was paid to my 
comfort, it is true, and a canvass screen was fitted for me, 
behind which I ate and slept, with some sort of retirement. 
My irons were of so large a sort, that I found means to take 
them off, and to put them on, at pleasure. I was disposed 
to think that the officers were aware of the fact, and that 
the things were used as much for the sake of appearance 
as for anything else. Apart from the confinement, and the 
injury done my afiairs, I had no especial causes of com- 
plaint, though this imprisonment lasted until the month of 
April 1804, or quite five months. During this time, the 
Speedy arrived as far south as the line ; then she hovered 
about the Canaries and the Azores, on her way homeward, 
looking in vain for another Frenchman. I was permitted to 
take exercise, twice a day, once in the gangway, and once 
on the gun-deck, and my table was actually supplied from 
the cabin. On no head, had I any other cause to complain, 
than the fact that my ship had been wrongfully seized in 
the first place, and that I was now ^ufiering imprisonment 
for a crime-^if crime indeed it would have been— that I cer- 
tainly had not been obliged to commit. 

During the five months I thus remained a prisoner on the 
gun-deck of the Speedy, I never exchanged a syllable with 
either Marble or Neb. I saw them both occasionally, em- 
ployed on duty, like the crew, and we oflen exchanged sig- 
nificant looks, but never any words. Occasionally I had a 
visit from an ofiioer ; these gentlemen sitting down and con- 
vening with me, on general tc^ics, evidently to relieve the 
tedium of my confinement, without making any allusion to 
its cause. I cannot say that my health suffered, a circum- 
stance that was probably owing to the cleanliness of the 
ship, and the admirajUe manner in which she was venti- 
lated. 

At length we .went into port, carrying with us a French 
thip from ooeofihe islandato thaMi^wardof (baOspfl^ig a 
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prise. The Speedy captured thU vessel, after a smart chaie 
to the northward of the Azores, and Marble and Neb hav- 
ing volunteered to do so, were sent on board her, as two of 
the priae-crew. That day I got a visit from the purser, who 
was the roost attentive of all my acquaintances, and I took 
the liberty of asking him if it were possible my two ship- 
mates had entered into the British servicet 

'' Why not exactly that,'' he said, '* though they seem to 
like us, and we think both will ship rather than lose the 
prize-money they might get, for their services in the Briton. 
Your old nmte is a prime fellow, the master tells me ; but 
my lord fancying we might meet some French cruiser in 
the chops of the channel, thought it better to send these two 
chaps in the prize, lest they should take the studs and re- 
fuse to fight at the pinch. They have done duty, they say, 
to keep themselves in good health ; and we humour them, 
to be frank with yoo, under the notion they may get to like 
us so well, as not to wish to quit us.** 

This gave me an insight into the true state of the case, 
and I felt much earner on the subject. That Marble ever 
intended to serve under the British flag, I had not supposed 
for a moment ; but I was not sure that regret for the blunder 
he had already made, might not lead him into some new 
mistake of equally serious import, under the impression that 
he was correcting the evil. As for Neb, I knew he would 
never desert me; and I had not, from the first, felt any other 
concern on his account, than an apprehension his igrorance 
might be imposed on. 

The day we anchored in Plymouth sound, was thick and 
drizzling, with a fresh breeze at south-west. The ship 
came-to just at sunset, her prize bringing up a short dis- 
tance in-ahore of her, as I could see from the port, that 
formed a sort of window to my little canvass state-room. 
Just as the ship was secured. Lord Harry Dermond passed 
into his cabin, accompanied by his first-lieutenant, and I 
overheard him say to the latter — 

** By the way, Mr. Powlett, this prisoner must be revioved 
to some other place in the morning. Now we are so near 
the land, it is not quite safe to trust him at a port." 

I was still musing on the puiport of this remark, when I 
bean} the noise of a boat ooming alongside. Putting ny 
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head out of the port, I could just see that the prize-master - 
<^ the French ship had come on hoard, and that Marhle and 
Neb were two of the four men who pulled the oai%. Marw 
Ue saw me, and gave a sign of recognition, tho«||h it was 
80 dark as to render it d^cult to distinguish objects at a 
trifling distance. This sign I returned in a significant man- 
ner. It was this answering signal from me, that induced 
0iy mate not to quit thcT b«it, and to keep Neb with him. 
The other two men were so accustomed to do duty wiA the 
Americans, that they did not scruple to run up the IHp|ate*s 
side, after their officer, eager to get a gossip with their old 
mess-mates on the berth-cfock. Almost at the same instant 
the officer of the deck called out — 

^ Drop la Manerw^s boat astern, out of the way of the 
captain's gig, which will be hauling up in a nhinute.'' 

This was on the larboard side, it is true ; but a smart sea 
slapping against the starboard, Lord Harry was willing to 
dispense with ceremony, in order to escape a wet jacket 
I cannot tell the process of reasoning that induced me to 
take the step I did ; it was, however, principally owing to 
the remark I had so^Iately heard, and which brought all the 
danger of my position vividly to my mind. Whatever may 
have been the moving cause, I acted as follows : ^ '* 

My irons were slipped, and I squeezed myself between* 
tiie gun and the side oi the port, where I hung by my hands, 
against the ship's side. . I might be seen, or I might not, 
caring little for the result. I was not seefn by any but Mar- 
ble and Neb, the former of whom caught me by the legs^ 
as be passed beneath, and whispering to me to lie down in 
the bottom of the boat, he assisted me into the cutter. We 
actually rubbed against the captain's gig, as it was hauling' 
lip to the gangway ; but no one suspected what had just 
taken place. This gig was the only one of the Speedy's 
boats that was in the water, at that hour, it having just been 
lowered to carry the captain ashore. In another minute we 
had dropped astern. Neb holding on by a boat-hook to one 
of the rudder-chains. Here we lay, tintil the. gig pulled 
round, close to us, taking the direction toward the usual 
landing, with the captain of the Speedy in her. 

In two minutes the gig was out of sight, and Marble 
~ to Neb to let go his hold. This Wat ^promptly 
11» 



dpQe, when the boat of the prize began to driftfrom tb^: 
■liipi flEwept by a poweff^ttide, and impelled by a 3ti^'breflaEfl^ 
Ifo one paid any heed to ub, everybody's thoughts . beiny^ 
Qocupied ^ith the shore and the arrival at such a momeniu' 
U» time was fortunate in another particular: Lord Hurry. 
Dennond was a vigilant ^nd good offioer : but hia first-Uetiff 
tffiant was what is called on board sbip " ft poor devil ;*! i^. 
phrase that is. sufficiently significant; and the npoment a, 
w^plant captain's hack u^ turned, thcgra is a certain ease an4' 
i|B||uut in a vessel that h^ an in^ifiereqt first-lieutenant* 
Svery one feels at liberty, to do more as he pleases, thao^ 
hM been his wont ; and where there is a divided respoosi-, 
bility of this nature, few perform more duty than they cai^t 
Mp. When^ the cat is.awi^s the ipice come out to play/' 

At all events, our boat continued to drop astern unc^ 
afNTvedy until the, ship itself became very faintly visible to 
14% I arose as.^oon as wq were fifty feet from the rudderj^ 
8^ I assumed the direction of afi&irs as soon as on my (est. 
There were a mast and a lugg-sail in the boat, and we stepped 
the former and set the la^ as soon as far enough from tha 
Speedy to be certaiQ we could not be seen. Putting the^ 
heha up, sufficiently to luring the vnnd on the quarter, I then, 
flood directly out to sea. ^1 this was accomplished in le^h 
than five minutes, by meana of what the French call a.flmd.' 
clan, inspiration I 

To t^ sure, our situation wai) sufficiently i^wkward, now 
wet bad obtained something that had the semblance of free-.. 
4qqi. Neither of us. had a single shilling of mon^, or a^, 
lUrtiQle of clothing but those we wore. There was not a^ 
iixyathfiil of food of any sort in t)ie boft,. nor a drop of. 
water*, The night was lowering, and intensely dark ; an4. 
the wind wag blowing, fresher twvi was at all desirable for- 
a boat. Still we determined to persevere, and we ran boldlvi 
olTttie land, trusting oi^r. common fate to Providence. { 
hoped we might fall in with some American, bound iq or 
out: s&ould that fail ps^ Fwice ipight be reaphed, ilf ^^ 
had good lud^, i^ the coux^ of less than eig^-afid*&r^ 
hours. 

Our situation affi>rded nothing to occupy thp mind, but; 
anxiety. We qpuld not see a hundred yardti, possessed, no 
«wiV^il%orvy:^erg«4^ga<^»WJ^ltihw t|)e^dim^mr 
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of the wind, and were totally without the means of refresh* 
oaent or shelter. Still, we managed to sleep, by turns, each 
baviog entire confidence in the skill of both the others. In 
this manner we got through the night, feeling no apprehen* 
sions of being pursued, the darkness affording an effectual 
cover. 

When the light returned, we discovered nothing in pur« 
suit, though the weather was too thick to admit of our seeing 
any great distance around the boat« All the rooming we 
continued running to the northward and eastward, under xnilt( 
single lugg reefed, only keeping clear of the seas that chasell' 
us, by dint of good management. As for eating or drinking, 
the first was out of the question ; though we began to make 
some little provision to slake our thirst by exposing our 
handkerchiefs to th^ drizzle, in order to wring them when 
they should become saturated with mter. The coolness of 
the weather, however, and the m\^ contributed to prevent 
our sufifering much, and I do not know that I felt any ereat 
desire for either food or water, until towards the middle of 
the day. Then we began to converse together, on the sub- 
ject of dinner, in a jocular way, however, rather than with 
any very great longings on the subject. While thus em- 
ployed. Neb suddenly exclaimed, ^* dere a sail \" 

Sure enough a ship was meeting us, heading up on thcf 
larboard tack about west-north-west, as she stretched in to* 
wards the EInglish coast. I can see that vessel, in my 
mind's eye, even at this distant day ! She had two reefs in 
her topsails, with spanker, jib, and both, courses set, like a 
crafl that carried convenient, rather than urgent canvass* 
Her line of sailing would take her about two hundred yards 
to leeward of us, and my first impulse was to lufiT. A second 
glance showed us she was an English frigate, and we doused 
our lugg as soon as possible. Our hearts were in our mouths 
for the next five minutes. My eye never turned from that 
frigate, as she hove by uis, now rising on the summit of a 
sea, now falling gracefully into the trough^ concealing every- 
thing but her spars from sight. Glad enough were we, when 
she had got so far ahead as to bring us well on her weather- 
Guarter, though we did not dare set our sail again, until her 
dark, glistening hull, with its line of frowning ports, was, 
ahut \J^ in the cloud of mist, leaving the spot on the oceai^' 
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where she had last been seen, as if she were not. That was 
ope of those hair-breadth escapes that oden occur to mea 
engaged in hazardous undertakings, without any dbect 
agency of their own« 

Our next adventure was of a more pleasing diaracter. A 
good-sized ship was made astern, coming up channel before 
3ie wind, and carrying top-mast studding-sails. She was an 
American ! On this point we were all agreed, and phicing 
qurselves in her track, we ran off, on her course, knowing 
diat'she must be going quite two feet to our one. In twenty 
minutes she passed close to us, her officers and crew mani- 
festing the greatest curiosity to learn who and what we 
were. So dexterously did Marble manage the boat, that we 
got a rope, and hauled alongside without lessening the ship's 
way, though she nearly towed us under water in the at- 
tempt. The moment we could, we leaped on deck, aban* 
donmg the boat to its fate. 

We had not mistaken the character of the vessel. It was 
a ship from James' river, loaded with tobacco, and bound to 
Amsterdam. Her master heard our story, believed it, and 
iblt for us. We only remained with him a week, however, 
quitting his vessel off the coast of Holland, to go to Ham- 
burg, where L fancied my letters would have been sent, and 
whence I knew it would be equally in our power to reach 
home. At Hamburg, I was fated to meet with disappoint- 
ment. There was not a line for me, and we found ourselves 
without money in a strange place. I did not deem it pru- 
dent to tell our story, but we agreed to ship together in sonae 
American, and work our way home in the best manner we 
could. Afler looking about us a little, necessity compelled 
08 to enter in the first vessel that oflered. This was a Phila- 
delphia ship, called the Schuylkill, on board which I ship- 
ped as second-mate, while Marble and Neb took the Herths 
of foremast Jacks. No one questioned us as to the past, 
and we had decided among ourselves, to do our duty and 
keep mum. We used our own names, and that was the ex- 
tent of our communication on the subject of our true char- 
acters. 

I found it a little hard to descend so much on the ladder 
of life, but an early and capital training enabled me to act 
Dicky over again, with some credit ; and, before the sUp 
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went to sea, our chief mate was discharged ibr drunkennessy 
and I got a lift. Marble was put in my place, and from that 
time, for the next fite iteonths, things went on smoothly 
enough ; I say five months, for, instead of sailing for home 
direct, the ship went to Spain, within the ^traits, for a 
cargo of barilla, which she took up to Lon^pn, where sho 
got a freight for Philadelphia. We were all a little uneasy, 
at finding that our story, with sundry perversions and ex* 
aggerations, were in the English papers ; but, by the time 
we reached England, it was forgotten; having been crowd- 
ed out by the oocurranoe of new events of interest, at a 
moment when every week was teeming with incidents (hdt 
passed into history* 

Nevertheless, I was glad when we leA England, and I 
once more found myself on the high seas, homeward bound. 
My wages had enabled me, as weU as Marble and Neb, io 
get new outfits, suited to our preseo^ stations, and we sailed 
l>r Philadelphia with as good a stock of necessaries as usn- 
^liy fall to the lot of men in our respective positions. Tlieiie 
were all that remained to me of a ship and carco thttt 
' were worth between eighty and ninety thousand dollars 1 

The passage proved to be very long, but we reached (he 

capes of the Delaware at last. On the 7th September, 

: 1804, or when I wanted a few weeks of bemg three-and- 

twenty, I landed on the wharve» of what was then the lar • 

fst town in America, a ruined and disappointed man. Still 
kept up my spirits, leaving my companions in ignorance 
of the extent of my misfortunes. We remikM « few days 
to discharge the cargo, when we were all tMlpaid oft NeB, 
• who had passed on board the SchuylkiH fbf It free black, 
brought me his wages, and whed we had thrbwni our joint 
stock into a common bag^ it wqjI found to amount to tfife 
aiim of one hundred and ihirty^wo doHars. With this m^« 
ney, then, we prepared to turn our faoes north, Marble nnit- 
ious to meet his' mother and little Kitty, Nob desirous of 
again seeing Chloe, and I to meet lAy pHocipal creditor Jofth 
Wallingfbrd. and to gainaome tidings of Mr. Hardinge and 
Lucy. ' '• 

*• *. • '.'.'■'■■' mt* 

■.- ■ . "^ 
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CHAPTER XI. 

•*YoQ think, I ni weep. 
No, I *I1 not weep :— -^ 
I ha?e ftdl cause of weeping; bat thie heart 
flhall brMk into a hundred tfaotuand flawii 
Orefieini weep.** 

LdCiJU 

I FAM over the WMoer mad time oTour being oo the roed 
bolweeB Philadelphii^ wi l^w Yt>rk» ajB things belonging to 
a former age, and to be forgotten, I will merely say that 
we travelM the SouUi Aii^y r^d^ and went tbiough a 
nart c^ the woKld called JPea^her-bed JLane, that causes my 
bones to ache, even now, in recoUectioai At South Ambc^, 
ITS. got on board a sloo^ or packet* and entered the bay 4^ 
N#w York, by the passage of the Killti landing near Whilis- 
..Jha)i« We were superioJending the placing of our chenta oil 
<a.4iart| when some one caught my band, and ezclaimect^ 

^God bless me! — Csj»tain WamM;ford come to life, a«.I 

b «as.^ld Jared Jones, the m8j:i who had been miller at 

C!|%wbonny from my infiinoy to the day^I left home. I had 

.fuppqsed him to be at work there still ; but the look be gave 

me — ^tbe tears that I oould see were forcing themselves nom 

his eyes — his whole BMinoer, indeed, — ^gaye me at once lo 

understand thit idl was not right. My countenance, rather 

,lh$n my toogiMf demanded an explanation. Jared under- 

^atood me, and we walked together towards the Battery; 

jjearing Marble and Neb to proceed with the higgage to the 

.^nodest lodgings in which we had proposed to hide ourselves 

.QOtil I had time to look about me-— a house frequented 1^ 

.Mpses for many years. 

*\Yw perceive I do not return home, Jared,-in precisefy 
the- condition in which I went abroad. My ship and.cat^go 
rare both lost, and I come among you, now, a poor man;' I 
fear."' 

** We were afraid that something of the sort must have 
happened, or such bad news would never have reached 
Clawbonny, sir. Some of your men got back months ago; 
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and they brought the tidings that the Dawn was captivated 
by the English. Fronn that hour, I think, Mr. Hardinga 
gave the matter up» The worst news, however, for us,—* 
Uiat of your death excepted, — was that of the mortgage oa 
Clawbonny.** 

*^The mortgage on Clawbonnyl Has anything beea 
done in connection with that?* 

** Lord bless you, my dear Mr. Miles, it has been fore- 
closed, under the statue I believe they call it ; and it was 
advertised to be sold three months. Then, when it loot 
sold, how much do you think the place, mill and all, actu- 
ally brought 1 Just give a guess, sir IV 

*^ Brought ! Clawbouny is then sold, and I am no longer 
the owner of my father^s house P 

*^ Sold, sir ; and we have been sent adrift — sniggers and 
all. They said the freedom-laws would soon let alt the 
older blacks be their own masters ; and, as to the young 
'uns, why, your creditors might sell their times. But Mr. 
Hardinge put the poor critturs into houses, near the rectory, 
and they work about among the nei^bours, until things are 
settled. It 's to their credit, Mr. Miles, that not one of 'em 
all thinks of runnin' away. With tliHS ieelin' that 's up ia 
the country consarnin^ blacks, and no master to look arter 
them, every one of 'em might be off, without risk." 

*^ And Chloe, my sister's own girl, what has become of 
Chloe, Jared?" 

'^ Why, I believe Miss Lucy has tuck her. Miss Lucy Is 
dreadful rich, as all allow: and she has put it in her father's 
power to take care of all the moveables* Ev^jtiuff^ [hoof] 
of living thing that was on the place, has baen' put on the 
Wright farm, in readiness for their owner, should he ever 
come to claim them." 

" Has Miss Hardinge had the consideration to hire that 
&rm, with such an object ?" 

*' They say she has bought it, out. of the savings of her 
income. It seems the is mistress of her income, though 
under age. And this is the use she has made of some of 
her money." 

" I Bad supposed she would have been married by this 
time. Mr. Drewett was thought to be engaged to her when 
I •ailed.'* 
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** Yes : there is much talk ahout that, through the coua« 
try ; hut they say Miss Lucy will never marry, until she 
has been of age a few weeks, in order that she may do 
what she pleases with her money, afore a husband can lay ^ 

his hand on it. Mr. Rupert is married, I s^pose you beard, ' 

air — and living away like a nabob with his bride, in one of 
the best houses in town. Some {>eople say, that he has a 
right in a part of old Mrs. Bradfort^s estate, which he will 
get as soon as Miss Lucy comes of age.'' 

I did not like to pursue this part of the discourse any 
further, though it was balm to my wounds to hear these 
tidings of Lucy. The subject was too sacred, however, to 
be discqssed with such a commentator, and I turned the dis- 
course to Clawbonny, and the reports that might have cir- 
culated there concerning myself. Green told me all he 
knew, which was briefly as follows : 

It seems that the second-mate of the Dawn, and such of 
ber crew as had been put in the Speedy, and who had not 
been impressed either in the frigate itself, or in England 
after they were turned ashore, had found their way home, 
' bringing with them an account of the capture of the ship, 
her extraordinary appearance near the four combatants, and 
their own attempt to escape. This last affair, in particular, 
.had made some noise in the journals — a warm discussion 
having taken place on the subject of the right of Americans 
to run away with an English man-of-war's boat, under the 
circumstances in which these poor fellows had found them- 
selves placed. In that day, parlies in America took as 
lively an interest in the wars of Europe, as if the country 
were a belligerent ; and politicians, or quan statesmen, were 
little more than retailers of the most ultra English and ultra 
French opinions. It was sufficient for the Federalists to 
justify any act, if England did it ; while the Democrats had 
almost as strong a disposition to defend all the enonnities 
which the policy of Napoleon led hym to commit. I say 
almost — for, to deal honestly with posterity, I do not think 
the French- American party was quite as French as the 
English-American party was English. These last had re- 
turned to their provincial dependence of thought ; and, well- 
read in the English version of all political and moral truths, 
and little read in those ef any other state of society, ihty 
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believed, as he who worships at a distance from the shrine, 
is known implicitly to yield his faith. The English party 
had actually a foundation in deeply-rooted opinion, and co- 
lonial admiration for the ancient seat of power, whereas the 
French owed its existence principally to opposition. The 
alliance of 1778 had some little influence among men old 
enough to have been active in the events of the revolution, 
it is true, but they existed as exceptions even in their own 
party. It was the English feeling that was natural, hea'rty, 
dependent, and deep; the other having been, as has just 
been stated, rooted as much in opposition, as in any other 
soil. 

The public discussions of the fate of the Dawn, as a 
matter of course, had drawn much speculation, among my 
acquaintances, to my own. As month passed afler month, 
and no letters reached America, the opinion *became very 
seneral (hat the vessel was lost At lengthj a ship from 
Jamaica brought in a blind story of the manner in which I 
had re-taken my vessel from Sennit; and, it now being 
known that we were only four lefl in the vessel, the conjee- 
ture was hazarded that we had been wrecked for want of 
force to take care of the ship ; and I was set down as a 
drowned man. 

Shortly afler this opinion of my fate became general 
among my acquaintances, John WaJlingfbrd had appeared 
at Clawbonny. He made no change, however, spoke kindly 
to every one, told the slaves nothing should be altered, and 
gave them every reason to su]ppose that they vocdd continue 
under a true Wallingford regime. It was generally under- 
stood he was to be my heir, and no one saw any occasion 
for the acts of violence that succeeded. 

But, two months afler John Waliingford's visit, Mr. Har- 
dinge, and all connected with Clawbonny, had been as* 
tounded by the intelligence of the existence of the mortgage. 
A foreck>sure under the statute, or * statue,' as Jared had 
called it, was commenced, and a few months later the place 
was publicly sold at Kingston, none bidding more than five 
thousand dollars for it, less than a sixth of its worth. This 
sacrifice of real estate, however, under forced sales, was, 
and is, common enough in America, especially ; it being 
generally understood that the creditor Is prepared to rise in 
Vol. n. — 12 
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hit bidS} as necessity presents. In my case there was no 
one to protect my rights, Mr. Hardinge having attended the 
sale prepared to reason with my cousin on the propriety 
and generosity of his course, rather than prepared witli 
ffQod current coin to extinguish the claim. John Walling- 
K>rd^id not appear, howerer, and the sale took place with- 
out further competition, than one bid of Mr. Harding6*s ; a 
bid that he was not properly prepared to make, but which 
he haaarded on his knowledge of Lucy's means and dispo* 
mtion. A man of the name of Daggett, a relative of John 
Wallingford's, by his mother^s side, was the ostensible 
purchaser, and now professed to be the owner of my pater* 
nal acres. It was he who had taken possession under the 
purchase, had dismissed the negroes, and sent off the per- 
sonal property ; and he it was who had placed new servants 
on jhe farm and in the mill. To the surprise of everybody, 
Jpbn Wallingford had not appeared in the transaction, though 
it was understood he had a legal right to all my remaibing 
efibds, in the event of my real death. No will was proved 
-or produced, however, nor was anything heard of, or con- 
coining, my cousin ! Mr. Daggett was a close and reserved 
man, and nothing cou^ be learned on the subject from him* 
His right to Clawbonny could not be disputed, and after 
consulting counsel in the premises, Mr. Hardinge himself 
had been compelled, reluctantly, to admit it. Such was the 
substance of what I gleaned from the miller, in a randoih 
sort of conversation that lasted an hour. Of course, much 
remained to be explained, but I had learned enough, to know 
that I was virtually a beggar as to means, whatever I might 
be in feeling. 

When I parted from Jared I gave him my address, and 
we were to meet again next day. The old man felt an in. 
terest in me that was soothing to my feelings, and I wished 
to glean all I could from him ; more especially concerning 
liUcy and Mr. Hardinge. I now followed Marble and Neb 
to the boarding-house, one frequented by masters and mates 
of ships, the masters being of the humble class to conde- 
scend thus to mingle with their subordinates. We consumed 
the rest of the morning in establishing ourselves in our 
rooms, and in putting on our best round-abouts ; for I was 
ijot the owner of a coat that bad skirts to it, unless* indeedL 

•-""X.'" . • .1....^ 
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ijklMftre might be a few old garments of that sort amoii|; the 
effects that had been removed from Clawbonny to the Wright 
^rm. Notwithstanding this defect in my wardrobe, I would 
not have the reader suppose I made a mean or a disagreea-^ 
We appearance. On the contrary, standing as I did, six 
feet one, in my shoes, attired in a neat blue round-about pf 
9Eiate'« cloth, with a pair of quarter-deck trowsers, a clean 
white shirt, a black silk handkerchief, and a vest of a pretty 
^t modest pattern, I was not at all ashamed to be seei;L I 
abad come itam England, a country in which clothes are 
both good and cheap, and a trimmer-looking tar than I then 
*'^, seldom showed himself in the lower part of the t9wn* 

Marble and I had dined, and were preparing to saUy 
Ibrth on a walk up Broadway, when I saw a meagre, care* 
worn, bilious-looking sort of a person enter the house, and 
proceed towards the bar, evidently with an inquiry concern- 
jng some of the inmajes. The bar-tender pointed ajtQO^ tp 
lae, when the stranger approached, and i^rith a fy^es. pf 
j^onfidence that 9eemed to proclaim that he fancied news to 
be the great end of fife, and tha^t ajl who were engaged in i^ 
dissemination were privilege^ beipgs^ he announced himself 
as Cok>nel Warbler, due Editor of the New Yorl^-RepubHcan 
Freeman. I •asked the gentleman into the comot^ ^i^ipg- 
room, when the following dialogoe took place l^tween us. 

** We have just heard of your arrival. Captain Walling- 

ford,*^ commenced the Colonel^ all New York editors . of a 

..^rtain calibro seemio<^ to be, ex-officio, of that blood-and- 

thunder rank, '* and are impatient to place you, as it might 

. be, reduB in cund^ before the nation. Your case excited a 

.good deal of feeling some months since, and the public mind 

imay be said to be prepared to learn the whole story ; or, in 

.a happy condition to indulge in further excitement. If you 

will have the goodness to furnish me with the outlit^, sir," 

coolly producing pen, ink, and paper without further cere* 

mony, and preparing to write, ''I promise you that the 

whole narrative shall appear in the Freeman of to-morrow, 

related in a manner of which you shall have no reason to 

complain. The caption is already written, and if you please, 

.1 will lead it to you, before we go any further." Then, 

.jwithottt waking U> i^sc^rtain whether I di4 qr ^j^Qj^.gfmf^ 
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to hear him, the colonel iDcoDtinently commenced reading 
what he called his caption. 

*< * In the Schuylkill, arrived lately at Philadelphia, came 
paaaenser our esteemed fellow-citizen Captain Miles Wal* 
fingfbra'* — in 1804, everybody had not got to be * ea^utret,* 
eren the editors not yet assuming that title of gentility ex 
Meio. " This gentleman's wrongs have already been laid 
before our readers. From his own mouth we learn the 
following outline of the vile and ill^al manner in which he 
has been treated by an English man-of-war called the 
Speedy, commanded by a sprig of nobility y'ctepped Lord*' 
— - 1 have left a blank for the name — > ^' an account which 
will awaken in the bosom of every true-hearted American 
aentiments of horror and feelings of indignation, at this new 
instance of British faith and British insolence on the high- 
'teas. It will be seen by this account, that not satisfied with 
fanpressing all his crew, and in otherwise maltreating them, 
diis scion of aristocracy has violated ev^ry article of the 
^tieaty between the two countries, as respects Captain Wal- 
finford himself, and otherwise trodden on every principle 
of honour ; in a word — set at naught all the commandments 
of God. We trust there w'" be found no man, or aet of 
men in the country, to oefend such outrageous conduct, and 
that even the minions of England, employed aVound the 
Federal presses of our country, will be ready to join with 
us, on this occasion, in denouncing British aggression and 
British usurpation.' There, sir, I trust that is quite to yoin: 
Ukmg." 

' ** u is a little ex parte^ Colonel, as I have quite as much 
oomplaint to make of French as of English aggression, 
having been twice captured, once by an English frigate, and 
again by a French privateer. I prefer to tell the whole story, 
iflamtcrtellany of it." 

" Certainly, sir ; we wish to relate all the enormities of 
which these arrogant English were guilty." 

^ I believe that, in capturing my ship, the English oom- 
mander did me an act of great injustice, and was the caUie 
of my ruin—" 

*^ Stop, sir, if you please," interrupted Colonel Warbler, 
writing with rapidity and zeal, ** and thus caused the tdta 
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of an industrious and honest man ; ay, that ends a period 
beautifully — well, sir, proceed." 

" But, I have no personal ill ti^tnnent to complain of; 
and) the act of the French was of precisely the same char- 
acter ; perhaps, worse, as I had got rid of the English prize- 
crew, when the Frenchman captured us in his turn, and 
presented our obtaining shelter and a new crew in France.** 
Colonel Warbler listened with cold indifierence. Not a line 
would he write against the French, belonging to a very ex- 
tensive school of disseminators of news who fancy it is a 
part of their high vocation to tell just as much, or just as 
little, of any transaction, as may happen to suit their own 
purposes. I pressed the injuries I had received from the 
French, on my visitor, so much the more warmly, oti ac- 
count of the reluctance he manifested to publish it ; but all 
to no purpose. Next morning the Republican Freeman con- 
tained just such an account of the affair as comported with 
the consistencyof that independent and manly journal ; not 
a word being said about the French privateer; while the ac- 
count of the proceedings of the English frigate was embel- 
lished with sundry facts and epithets that must have been 
obtained from Colonel Warbler's general stock in trade, as 
it was certainly not derived from me. 

As soon as I got rid of this gentleman, which was not 
long ader he discovered my desire to press the delinquency 
of the French on his notice, Marble and I lefl the house, 
on the original design of strolling up Broadway, and of 
looking at the changes produced by time. We had actu- 
ally got a square, when I felt some one touch my elbow ; 
turning, I found it was an utter stranger with a very eager, 
wonder-mongering sort of a countenance, and who was a 
good deal out of breath with running. 

" Your pard<fti, sir ; the bar-tender of the house where 
you lodge, tells me you are Captain Wallingford." I bowed 
an assent, foreseeing another application for facts. 

" Well, sir, I hope you *11 excuse the liberty I am takinff, 
on account of its object. I represent the public, which is 
ever anxious to obtam the earliest information on all mat- 
ters of general concernment, and I feel emboldened by duty, 
to introduce myself— -Colonel Positive of the Federal Truth 
Teller, a journal that your honoured father once did us th# 
12* 
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fiiTOor to take— we have this moment heard of the atrocitiat 
committed on you, Captain Wallingfbrd, by * a brisand of a 
French piratical, picarooning, plundering vagabond,*'* read- 
ing from what I dare say was another caption, prepared 
for the other side of the question ; ** a fresh instance of 
Gajlic aggression, and republican, Jacobinical insolence; 
atrocitiea that are of a character to awaken the indignation 
of every right-thinking American, and which can only find 
abettors among that portion of the community, which, pos- 
aesaing nothing, is never slow to sympathize in the success 
of this robber, though it be at the expense of American 
rights, and American prosperity/' 

As soon as Col. Positive had read this much, he stopped 
to take breath, looking at me, as if expecting some excla- 
mations of admiration and delight. 

** I have suffered by means of what I conceive to be a 
perfectly unauthorized act of a French privateer, Col. Posi- 
tive,** I replied ; " but this wrong would not ^ave been done 
me, had I not sufiered previously by what I conceive to be. 
an equally unjustifiable act of the English frigate, the 
Speedy, commanded by Captain Lord Harry Dennond, a 
son of the Irish Marquis of Thole.** 

** Bless me, sir, this is very extraordinary I An English 
firigate, did you say ? It is very unusual (or the vessels of 
that just nation ever to be guilty of an aggression, partica- 
larly as our common language, common descent, Saxon an- 
cestors, and Saxon English, and all that sort of thing, you 
know, operate against it ; whereas, sorry I am to say, eacK 
new arrival brings us some fresh instance of the atrocitiea 
of the myrmidons of this upstart Emperor of the French 
a noan, sir, whose deeds, sir, have never been paralleled 
since the day of Nero, Caligula, and all the other tyrants 
of antiouity. If you will favour me. Captain Wallingfbrd, 
with a few of the particulars of this last atrocity of Bona- 
parte, I promise you it shall be circulated far and near, and 
that in a way to defy the malignant and corrupt perversions 
of any man, or set of men.*' 

I had the cruelty to refuse compliance. It made no dif- 
ference, however ; for, next day, the Federal Truth Teller 
had an account of the matter, that was probably about an^ 
fpcur/Ste as if I had related all the events myself, and which 



i^M al$a about as true as roost of tbe jeremiads of the jour^- 
nals tbatjaie intended for brilliaDit efl^ct. It was. read. witit. 
avidity by all the federalists of America; while its.coupter-, 
part in the Republican Freeman, pas^, paripauut th^cq^ghk 
all the d^nocratic papers, and was devoured, with a aiwilar 
appetite^ by the whole of that side of the questipn. Thiai. 
distinction, I afterwards ascertpjmed, was made by nac^rly 
the whole country. If a federaM?^. was my auditor, he . 
would listen all day to that part of my sitory which related 
to the capture by the French privateer ; while it was rncei. 
v^Md with the democrats. Most of the merchants bejuig 
^^ralists, and the Ekiglish having so much more connec- 
tion with my narrative than the French^ I.sqon found I waa 
making myself exceedingly unpopular by speaking on the. 
subject at all ; nor was it long before a story got in circu- 
lation, that I was nothing but a ruuraway English deserter 
myself— I, the fifth Miles of my name, at Clawbonny ! As- 
for Marble, men were ready to swear he had robbed his^ 
captain, and got off from an English two-decker only four^ 
years before. It is unnecessary to tell people of the world 
the manner in whi<d) stories to the prejudice of an unpopuktr- 
man are ikbiricated, and with what industry they are circu- 
lated | so I shall leave tbe reader to imagine what would; 
have been our fate, had we not possessed tbe prudence to 
cease dwelling on our wrongs. Instead of thinking of ap- 
pealing to the authorities q? my country for redress, I felt 
mys^ fortunate in having the whole affiur forgotten, aa 
soon as possible, leaving me some small portion of chas^- 
iictqr. 

I confess, while retumipghome, I had sometimes fanci^dT 
I might be protected by the country of which I was a no^ 
tive, for which I had fought, and to which I paid taxes; but 
I was only three-and-twenty, and did not then underatand 
^ workings of laws* particularly in a state of aociety that; 
submits to have its most important interests under foreign 
control. Had I received a wrong from only a FrenchmaiH' 
or ap Englishman, I should have fared a little better, in ap- 
pfAraocili at least* though my money was irretrievably gooQ ji 
fpr one political party, or the other, aa the case might bay#l 
bfiep, would have held me up to. ear pari^ sympathy^ ao lopgi 
liajt auited* its purpo«^ or uptii the nqi^iyi of i|pm mm 
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ease oflered an inducement to supplant me. But I had been 
wronged by both belligerents ; and it was lKX>n agreed, by 
mutual consent, to drop the whole subject. As for redress 
or compensation, I was never fool enough to seek it. On 
the contrary, finding how unpopular it made a man among 
ihb merchants, to prove anything against Great Britain, just 
at that moment, I was wisely silent, thus succeeding in 
saving my character, which would otherwise have followed 
my property, as the shortest method of making a trouble- 
some declaimer hold his tongue. 

Most young persons will doubtless hesitate to believe that 
such a state of things could ever have existed in a nation 
calling itself indepenclent ; but, in the first place, it must bb 
remembered, that the passions of factions never leave their 
followers independent of their artifices and designs ; and, 
in the next place, all who knew the state of this country in 
1804, must admit it was not independent in mind, of either 
England or France. Facts precede thought in everything 
among us ; and public opinion was as much in arrears of , 
the circumstances of the country, then, as — as— -to what 
shall I liken it ? — why, as it is to-day. I know no better or 
truer parallel. I make no doubt that the same things would 
be acted over again, were similar wrongs to be committed 
by the same powerfiil belligerents. 

Marble was ludicrously enraged at these little instances 
of the want of true nationality in his countrymen. He was 
not a man to be bullied into holding his tongue ; and, for 
years afterwards, he expressed his opinions on the subject 
of an American's losing his ship and cargo, as I had lost 
mine, without even a hope of redress, with a freedom that 
did more credit to his sense of right, than to his prudence. 
As for myself, as has just been said, I never even attempted 
to procure justice. Tknew its utter hopelessness ; and th» 
Dawn and her cargo went with the hundreds of other ships 
and cargoes, that were sunk in the political void created by 
the declaration of war, in 1812. 

This is an unpleasant subject to me. I could gladly have 
passed it over, for it proves that the political association of 
this country failed in one of the greatest ends of all such 
associations f — ^but nothing is ever gained by suppressing 
truth, OB sDch a matter. Let those who read reflect on the 
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paat : it may possibly have a tendency to render the future 
nrnre secure, girin^ to the American citizen in reality, some 
of those rights which it so much accords with our habits. to 
boast of hb possessing. If concealment did any good» I 
would gladly be silent ; but diseases in the body pontic re- 
quire a bold and manly treatment, even more than those in 
the physical system. I remember the tone of the presses 
of the trading towns of this country on the subject of the 
late French treaty, — one of the most flagitious instances of 
contempt, added to wrong, of which history supplies an in* 
stance, and will own I do not feel much encouraged to hope 
for any great improvement. 

After we got rid of Colonel No. 2, Marble and I conti- 
nued our walk. We passed several persons of my acquaint- 
ance, but not one of them recognised me in my present 
attire. I was not sorry to see this^ as I was weaned of my 
story, and could gladly remain in a species of incognito, 
for a few days. But, New York was comparatively a small 
town in 1804, and everybody knew almost everybody's 
face who was anybody. There was little real hope, there- 
fore, of my escaping recognition for any great length of 
time. 

We strolled up above St. Paul's, then a high quarter of 
the town, and where a few houses had been erected in what 
was then a new and enlarged style. On the stoop of one 
of these patrician residences — to use a word that has since 
come much into use — I saw a fashionably dressed man, 
standing, picking his teeth, with the air of its master. I 
had nearly passed this person, when Sn eji^clamation frem 
him, and his calling my mate by name, caused me to stop. 
It was Rupert ! 

" Marble, my dear fellow, why, how fare you V* said our 
old ship-mate, descending the steps, with an indolent, half* 
cordial, half-condescending manner ; extending his hand at 
the same time, which Moses received and shook heartily.— 
** The sight of you reminds me of old times, and salt 
water P 

'* Mr. Hardinge,'' answered my mate, who knew nothing 
of Rupert's defects, beyond his want of aptitude for the sea, 
'* I'm heartily glad to fall in with you. Do your father and 
handsome sister live here?" 
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** Not they, old Moses ;" answered Rupert, still WitbiAit 
dastiog his eyes on me. <* This is my own house, in which 
I shall be very happy to see you, and to make you ac* 
quainted with my wife, who is also an old acquaintance of 
.yours — Miss Bmily Merton that was — the daughter of Gen. 
'Merton, of the BritUh army." 

*' Blast the British army ! and blast the British navy, 
too !" cried Marble, with more feeling than manners. " But 
for the last, our old friend Miles, here, would now be a rich 



man." 
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Miles !" Rupert repeated, with an astonishment that had 
more nature in it than had been usual with him of late years. 
^ This is true, then, and you have not been lost at sea, Wal- 
lingfordt" 

" I am living, as ybn may see, Mr. Hardinge, and glad 
of this opportunity to inquire afler your father and sister?" 

** Both are well, I thank you : the old gentleman, in par- 
ticular, 'will be delighted to see you. He has felt your mis- 
fortunes ' keenly, and did all he could to avert the sad affiiir 
about Clawbonny. You know he could as well raise a mil- 
lion, as raise five or ten thousand dollars ; and poor Lucy 
is still a minor, and can only touch her income, the savings 
of which were insufficient, just then. We did all we could, 
-I can assure you, IVallingford ; but I was about commencing 
house-keeping, and was in want of cash at the moment,—* 
and you know how it is under such circumstances. Poor 
Clawbonny 1 i was exceedingly sorry when I heard of it ; 
though they say this Mr. Daggett, your successor, is going 
to do wonders with it, — a capitalist, they tell me, and able 
'to (Jarry dut all his plans." 

<* I am glad Clawbonny has fallen into good htods, since 
it liiAs pa^ed out of mine. Good evening, Mr. Harding ; 
I shall take an early opportunity to find your father, and to 
Item the particulars." 

"Yes; hell be exceedingly glad to see you, Walling- 
ibrd ; and I 'm sure it will always afibrd me pleasure to aid 
you, in any way I can. I fear it must be very low water 
with you ?"^ 

"If havihg nothing to meet a balance of some twenty or 

' thirty thousand dollars of unpaid debt is what you call low 

water, the tide is out of my pocket, certainly. Bat, I sIuUI 
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not despair ; I am young, and have a noble, manly profc 



sion." 



" Yes, I dare say, you Ml do remarkably well, Walling- 
ford," Rupert answered, in a patronizing manner. " You 
were always an enterprising fellow ; and one need have no 
great concern for you. It would hardly be delicate to ask 
you to see Mrs. Hardinge, just as you are — not but what 
you appear uncommonly well in your round-about, but I 
know precisely how it is with young men when there are 
ladies in the case; and Emily «« a little over-refined, per- 
haps.^ 

' ** Yet, Mrs. Hardinge has seen me oflen in a round-aboiit, 
and passed hours in my company, when I have been dressed 
just as I am at this moment.'' 

** Ay, at sea. One gets used to everything at sea. Grbod 
evening ; I '11 bear you in mind, Wallingford, and may io 
something for you. I am intimate with the heads of all the 
principal mercantile houses,. and shall bear you in mind, 
certainly. 'Good evening, Wallingford.— A word with you, 
Marble, before we part." 

I smiled bitterly— ^nd walked proudly from before Ru- 
pert's door. Little did I then know that Lucy was seated 
within thirty feet of me, listening to Andrew Drewett's con- 
versation and hutnour. Of the mood in which she was 
listening, I shall have occasion to speak presently* As for 
Marble, when he overtook me, I was informed that Rupert 
had stopped him, in order to ascertain our address ;— ^ 
piece of condescension for which I had not the grace to be 
(hankfuL 
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CHAPTER XIL 

"The weary Btm hath made a ^den eet, 
And, bj toe bright track of hia fiery car. 
Gives token of a goodlj day to-morrow " 



I WAS quite as much surprised at my own manner to- 
wards Rupert, as he could be himself. No doubt he ascribed 
it to my fallen fortune, for, at the commencement of the- in- 
terview, he was a good deal confused, and his confidence 
rose in proportion as he fancied mine was lessened. The 
moderation I manifested, however, was altogether owing to 
Lucy, whose influence on my feelings never ceased. As 
for Marble, he thought all was risht, and was very decided 
in his approval of Rupert's behaviour and appearance. 

** 'T isn't every man that can make a seaman. Miles," 
he said, " for it 's a gifl that comes nat'rally, like singing, 
or rope-danciog. I dare say Rupert will do very well 
ashore, in the gentleman line, though he 's no great catch 
afloat, as all will adinit who ever sailed with him. The lad 
don't want for stufl!*; but it 's shore stuflT, a'ter all ; and that 
will never pass muster in blue water. I dare say, now, this 
Imperor-Giperal, Bonaparte, would make a bloody poor ship- 
master, if a body was to try him." 

I made no answer, and we strolled on until dark. Then 
we returned to our lodgings, and turned-in. Next morning 
we breakfasted with the rest, and I was about to set out in 
search of a lawyer, to take his opinion on the subject of my 
insurance, though I had little or no hope of recovering 
anything, when I was told two gentlemen wished to see me. 
At first sight, I fancied that more editors were in quest of 
news; but we were no. sooner alone together, than one of 
these persons let me into the secret of his errand, in a way 
that was well enough as respects the suaviterin modo^ while 
it could not be said to be in the least deficient in the f&rtiier 
in re. 

" I am sorry to say, Capt. Wallingford," this person 
commenced, " that I have a writ to arrest you, for a sum 
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Amt will require very respectable bail — no less than sixty 
thousand dollars." , 

«* Well done, my upright cousin," I muttered ; " this it 
losing no time, certainly. I owe half that money, I admit, 
sir, if my farm only sold for five thousand dollars, as I hear, 
and I suppose I am arrested for the penalty of my bond* 
But, at whose suit am I thus pursued r 

Here, the second person announced himself as the attor* 
ney of the plaintiff, excusing his presence on the pretence 
hat he hoped to be of service in amicably arranging the 
afiair. 

^ My client is Mr. Thomas Daggett, of Clawbonny, XJU 
ster county, who holds your bonds as the administrator of' 
tbe estate of the late John Wallingford, deceased, a gentle 
man to whom I believe you were related." 

*' The late John Wallingford ! Is my cousin then dead T^ 

^He departed this life eight months since, dying quite 
unexpectedly. Letters of administration have been granted 
to Mr. Daggett, who is a son of his mother's sister, and a 
principal heir, the party dying intestate. It is a great pitjT 
that the law excludes you from the successran, bemg as you 
are of the name." 

** My kinsman gave me reason to think I tDos to be hie 
heir, as it was understood he was to be mine. My will in 
his fiivour was left in his hands." 

** We are aware of that, sir, and your death being sup* 
posed, for a considerable period, it was thought your per* 
sonals would descend to us, in part, by devise, which might 
have prevented the necessity of taking the unpleasant step 
to which we are now driven. The question was, which died 
first, you, or your cousin, and ^hat fact, you will easily iin* 
derstand, we had no nneans ot' establishmg. As it is, the 
duty of the administrator compels him to proceed, with at 
little delay as possible." 

<* I have no alternative, then, but to go to gaol. I know 
not the person on earth, I can or could ask to become my 
bail for a sum as large as even that I justly owe, to say 
nothing of the penalty of the bond." 

•* I am very sorry to bear this, Captain Wallingford,** 
Mr, Meekly, the attorney, very civilly replied. «* We TfiR 
Voir. IL — 18 
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amount of the judgment claimed, Rupert lives la^ly, I 
tee, and yet I doubt if he would be willing to swear to that.** 

Mr. Hardinge's face became very sorrowful; and he 
paused a moment before answering. ^ 

" I am not in Rupert's secrets, neither is Lucy, he ther. 
said. "I hope all is right: though the thought that he 
might possibly play, has sometimes crossed my anxious 
mind. He is married to Miss Merton ; has purchased and 
furnished a Broadway house, and is living at a large rate. 
When I spoke to him on the subject, he asked me if I 
thought * English ladies of condition gave empty hands in 
marriage V I donH know how it is, my dear Miles, but I 
always fancied that the Mortons had nothing but the 
ColonePs salary to live on." 

^* Major Merton,** I answered, laying an emphasis on the 
brevet rank the worthy individual actually possessed, " Jlfa- 
jor Merton has told me as much as this, himself.'* 

Mr. Hardinge actually groaned, and I saw that Lucy 
turned pale as death. The former had no knowledge of the 
true character of his son ; but he had all the apprehensions 
that a father would naturally feel under such circumstances. 
I saw the necessity — nay, the humanity, of relieving both. 

'* You know me too well, my dear guardian — excellent 
Lucy — to think that I would deliberately deceive either of 
you. What I i^ow^ell you, is to prevent Rupert from being 
too harshly judged. I know whence Rupert derived a large 
sum of money, previously to my sailing. It was legally 
obtained, and is, or was, rightfully his. I do not say it was 
large enough long to maintain him in. the style in which he 
lives ; but it can so maintain him a few years. You need 
fear neither cards, nor positive dishonesty. Rupert has no 
disposition for either : he dislikes the first, and is too pru* 
dent for the last." 

" God be thanked for this I" the divine exclaimed devoutly. 
*^ I had really frightened myself, with my own folly. So, 
80, Master Rupert ; you have been making money and hold- 
ing your peace ! Well, I like his modesty ; Rupert is clever. 
Miles, and I trust will one day take an honourable station at 
the bar. His marriage has been a' little too early, for one 
of his means, perhaps ; but I feel encouraged now that 1 
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find he can make money honourably, and legally, and jort* 

Jy." 

I had laid nothing of the honourable, or the just ; but what 
weakness will not parental aflfection encourage? As fiir 
Lucy, her countenance told me she suspected the truth. 
Never before had I seen on those usually placid, and aiwajra 
lovely features, an expression of so much humiliation. 
For a single instant, it almost amounted to anguish. Re- 
covering her self*possession, however, she was the first to 
turn the discourse to its prc^r channel. 

^* All this time, we are forgetting Miles,** she said. ** It 
would seem, father, that he thinks neither you, nor Rupert, 
rich enough to be his bail — can J be of any use, in thb 
way ?" 

Lucy spoke firmly, and in the manner of one who was 
beginning to be accustomed to consider herself of some ac- 
count in the way of money ; but, a bright flush suffused her 
face, as she thus seemed to make herself of more moment 
than was her wont — to pass out of her sex, as it might be. 

** A thousand thanks, dearest Lucy, for the ofier," I said, 
eagerly, ^ but could you become my bail, I certainly would 
not permit it. It is enough that you come to visit me here, 
without further connecting your name with my debts. A 
minor, however, cannot become security. Mr. Daggett will 
keep me here a few weeks ; when he finds I am employing / 
apents to sell my effects, I fency he is sufficiently a rogue 
himself to apprehend the money will get beyond the reach 
of his execution, and he will ofl^r to compromise. Onee at 
large, I>can always go to sea; if not as master, at least as 
a mate." 

**Had we been as proud as yourself. Miles, Clawbonnj 
would have been less dear to us.** 

^ It is not pride, but propriety, Lucy, to prevent you from 
doing a thing for which there is no necessity, and which 
might subject you to impertinent observations. No, I *ll set 
about disposing of my personal property at once ; that wiR 
soon bring Mr. Daggett to some sense of decency." 

*^ If a minor cannot be received as bail, there is no more 
to be said," Lucy answered; "else would I prove to yoU| 
Miles, that I can be as obstinate as you are yourself. A( 
all events, I can be a puiE'ohKser of jewds, if Wanting a Mt 
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months of my majority ; fortuoatelyy I have nearly a yearns 
income on hand. You see, Miles," — ^Lucy again blushed 
brightly, though she smiled-^'^ what an accountant I am 
. getting to be — but, I can commence at once by purchasing 
Your pearls. They are already in my possession for safe 
keeping, and many is the covetous glance they hare re- 
ceived from me. Those precious pearls I I think you va« 
lued them at three thousand dollac|, Miles," Lucy contin> 
ued, ** and my father will at once pay you that sum on my 
behalf. Then send for the lawyer of your persecutor, for I 
ean call him nothing else, and ofler to pay that much on his 
demand, provided he will accept my father as bail. If he 
be the sort of being yon fancy him, and so his acts I think 
prove him to be, he will be glad to accept the offer." 

I was delighted at the readiness of resources this proved 
in Lucy, nor was the project in the least unlikely to suc- 
ceed. Could I get four or five thousand dollars together, I 
had no doubt Daggett would accept Mr. Hardinge for bail, 
aa it was only as surety for my appearance in court. That 
was then required, and no one could really think I would 
abscond and leave my old guardicm in the lurch. Stili, 
I c<;M2ld not think of thus robbing Lucy. Lefl to her own 
sense of propriety, I well knew she would never dream of 
investing so lai^ a sum as the pearls were really worth, in 
ornaments for her person; and the pearls were worth bat 
little more than half the sum she had named. 

** This will not do," I answered^ expressing my gratitude 
witl^ my eyes, ^^ and no more need be said about it. I can- 
not rob you, dearest Lucy, because you are so ready to sub- 
mit to be robbed. Leave me here a^few days, and Mr. 
Meekly will come to volunteer a plan of setting me free." 

** I have it !" exclaimed Mr. Hardinge, jumping up and 
seizing his hat. *^ Lucy, I '11 be back in fifteen minutes ; 
then we'll bear Miles off in triumph, to your own houses 
Tes, yes, the scheme cannot fail, with a hiwyer of any v^ 
•pectabilitv." 

*' May I know what it is, dear papa 1" Lucy asked, glancing 
expressively towards me. 

>" Why, it 's just this. I '11 go and find the bishc^, who '11 
anything to oblige me, and he and I 'II go, in company. 
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that Miles sfiall appear in ooart, as the under-sheriff told 
me would be required, when all will be settled to dur heartii 
content. On my way to the bishop's, I 'U just stop in at 
Richard Harrison's office, and take his opinion in the 
matter." 

** Well, sir, the notion of seeing Richard Harrison is a 
good one. He may suggest something in the way of prac- 
tice that will be useful to Us. If you could step across the 
way, and get him to pay me a short yiisit, I should be infi- 
nitely obliged to you. I was about to take his advice on 
the subject of my insurance when arrested, and I wish that 
point disposed of." 

Mr. Hardinge listened attentively, and then he left the 
room, telling Lucy he would be back in a few minutes. ' It 
might have been an awkward situation for most young la- 
dies, thus to be left alone with a prisoner in gaol ; hvt Lucy 
was so much accustomed to the intimacy that bound us to- 
gether, I do not think its pecuUarities struck her at the mo- 
ment When her father went out of the room, she was in 
deep thought, nor did she appear to rouse herself fro|n it, un- 
til he had been gone some little time. Lucy was seated, but I 
bad risen to see Mr. Hardinge to the door of the room, an& 
was walking slowly back and forth. The dear girl arose, * 
came to me, took one of my hands in both her own, and 
looked anxiously into my face, for some little time, ere she 
spoke. 

** Miles," she said, <* I will say no more of the p^ls, no 
tnore of my own money, and will prevent all allusion to 
Rupert's appearing in your behalf, if you will accept the 
lail I can provide for you. I know a gentleman who will 
ticcept my word as his surety, who^is rich enough to be re* 
oeived, and who h under a deep obligation to you, for I 
have often heard him say as ^much. You may pot know 
how ready he will be to' oblige you, but I do ; and I noif 
ask you to give me your word ; you will not refuse his ain 
sistance, even though he should be an utter stranger tQ 
youT" 

** How is it possible, Lucy, that you can have any know« 
ledge of such a person t" 

** Oh I you cannot imapne what a woman of business | 



^ 
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am becomiDg ! You would not refuse me for jom bail, 
were I a man aad of age, Miles ?** 

" Certainly not — feeling as I do towards you, Lucy, I 
would sooner receive such a favour from you, than from any 
human being. But you are not a man, thank God, nor of 
age." 

" Then promise me the small favour of accepting this 
service from the person I shall send to you. It would break 
all our hearts to think you were remaining here in gaol, 
while we are living in luxury. I will not relinquish your 
hand, till you give me a promise." 

" That look is sufficient, Lucy ; I promise all you can 
ask." 

Sd intense had the feelings of the dear girl become, that 
she burst into tears, the moment her mind was relieved, and 
covered her face with both hands. It was but a passing 
burst of feeling, and a radiant smile soon chased every 
trace of sorrow from her sweet, sweet countenance. 

" Now, Miles, I am certain we shall soon have you out 
of this horrid place," she cried ; " and before the executioo 
they tell us of, can issue, as they call it, we shall have time 
to make some proper arrangement for you. I shall be of 
&g®9 l>y that time ; and I can at least become your creditor, 
instead of that odious Mr. Daggett. You would not hesitate 
to owe me money. Miles, in preference to him f 

'' Dearest Lucy, there is nothing I would not be willing 
to owe to you, and that in preference to any other living 
creature, not even excepting your revered and beloved 
father." 

Lucy looked deeply gratified ; and I saw another of those 
inexplicable smiles lurking around her lovely mouth, which 
almost tempted me to demand an explanation of its meaning. 
Ere there was time for this, however, her countenance be- 
came very, very sad, and sM turned her tearful eyes toward 
hie. 

" Miles, I fear I understood your allusion, when you spoke 
of Rupert's money," she said. "I feared poor, sainted 
Grace would do this; and I knew. you would strip yourself 
of every dollar to comply with her wishes. I wonder the 
idea never occurred to me before; but it is so hard to. think 
ill of a brother f I ask no questions, for I see you are de> 
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teitnined not to answer them — ^perhaps have given a pledge 
to your sister to that effect : but we cannot live under this 
disgrace ; and the day 1 am twenty -one, this grievous, gnev* 
ous wrong must be repaired. I know th^t Grace's fortune 
had accumulated to more than twenty thousand dollars ; and 
that is a sum sufficient to pay all you owe, and to leave you 
enough to begin the world anetir." 

** Even were what you fancy true, do you think I would 
consent to rob you^ to pay Rupert's debts ?" 

*' Talk not of robbery. I could not exist under the de« 
gradation of thinking any of us had your money, while 
debt and imprisonment thus hung over you. There is but 
one thing that can possibly prevent my paying you back 
6race*s fortune, the day I am of age, as you will see, 
Miles.'; 

Again that inexplicable smile passed over Lucy's face, 
and 7 was resolved to ask its meaning, when the approach- 
ing footstep of Mr. Hardinge "prevented it. 

" Mr. Harrison is not in," cried the divine, as he entered 
the room ; '* but I left a note for him, telling him that his 
old acquaintance, Captain Wallingford, had pressing need 
of his services. He has gone to Greenwich, to his country 
place, but will be back in the course of the day, and I have 
desired he will come to Wall street, the instant, he can. I 
would not t>lazon youv misfortunes, Miles ; but the moment 
he arrives, you shall hear from him. He is an old school- 
fellow of mine, and will be prompt to oblige me. Now, 
Miss Lucy, I am about to release you from prison. I saw 
a certain Mr. Drewett walking in the direction of Wall- 
street, and had the charity to tell him you would be at 
home in ten minutes." 

Lucy arose with an alacrity I could hardly forgive. The 
colour deepened on her face, and I thought she even hurried 
her father away, in a manner that was scarcely sufficiently 
reserved. Ere they left the room, however, the dear girl 
took an opportunity to say, in a low voiqe, " RememUsFf 
Miles, I hold you strictly to your promise : in one hour, voa 
shall be free." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



** She hal^nclosed me in her annS| 

She pressed me with a meek embrace; 
And bending back lier head, looked up 
And gazed upon my fiice.^* 

COLKUDGV. 

I SAW no one for the next two hours. A window of the 
parlour, where I was permitted to remain, overlooked the 
9oi'disani park — or rather Mankattan-disvLUi — and it was 
not long before I caught a glimpse of my mate and Neb, 
lying off and on, or blockading the jail, lest I should be se- 
cretly carried to parts unknown, or some other great evil 
should approach me from without. What these two honest 
and afiectionate fellows meant by thus maintaining their 
post, 1 did not know, it is true ; but such was my conjecture. 
At length Neb disappeared, and was absent an hour. When 
lie returned, he had a coil of rope over his shoulder, when 
the two took a station at a safe distance from my prisonf, 
and began to measure off fathoms, to cut, knot and splice. 
I was amused with their diligence, which made no abat^ 
ment until it was interrupted by myself. Of the manner ia 
which that was effected I shaU have occasion to speak pre- 
sently. 

About two hours after I was leA by Lucy and her father, 
It keeper came to announce another visitor. I was expecting 
my own attorney or Mr. Harrison ,- but the reader will judge 
'6f Tny surprise when Andrew Drewett entered the room* 
tie was accompanied by the jailer, who held a letter in his 
hand, and who astounded me by saying—- 
■/' ** Captain Wallingfbrd, I have instructions here to opea 
the door for you — bail has been entered." 

The jailer disappeared. 

" And this I owe to you, Mr. Drewett !" 

"I wish I could say as much, with all my heart, my dear 
sir," Andrew replied, taking my hand, and giving it a warm, 
omlial shake; <' but it would not be strictly Wm. Aflwr 
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tadring my life, I should not have sufl^red you to lie in jail 
ibr want of so'small a favour as giving bail for your appear* 
ance in court, certainly ; but would, and will, gladly be your 
special bail, at the proper time. Let thp credit fall, however, 
only where it is due. Miss Hardinge asked me to obc^iii 
your release, and her wishes are secolid only to my owin 
gratitude." 

This was said in a frank, manly manner; and I wonder* 
ed I had never viewed Andrew Drewett in a light so favour^ 
able before. He had improved in person, bore himself like 
a gentleman I now thought, and was every way a pleasing, 
well-mannered, well-dressed, and intelligent-looking young 
man. I could do all justice to him bat pardon him Lucy^ 
preference. 

'^ Lucy can never forget our childish intimacy," I said, a 
little confused. '* She lefl me, declaring an intention to do 
something of the sort f though I confess I was not exactly 
prepared for this. You are a man to be envied, Mr. Drewett, 
if any man on earth is I" ^ 

Andrew looked emharrassedw He glanced at me^ eokmi^ 
^ed, turned his look out at the window, then, by a vast effi>rt, 
seemed to regain his self-command. 

'*I believe I understand you, Wallingford," he saicL 
** You mean, in being engaged to Lucy Hardinge t" 

^ I can mean nothing dse-— all I hear — all I have seen--^ 
this last act, in particular, telb me as much." 

'* All have then told you wrong. I am not so fbrtimate 
'«s to possess the afl^tions of Miss Hardinge ; and no man 
will gain her hand who does not first obtain her heart ; iiy, 
«nd her whole heart, too*" 

• I was astounded 1 What ! Lucy not engaged to Drewett ; 
•not loting him, by his own admission ; not likely to love 
him I I believe Andrew had no difficulty in comprehending 
jny feelings in part, for he seemed disposed to continue the 
subject ; and, what was infinitely to his credit, to c^ntitme 
•it in a way that should leave no unpleasant uncertain^ 
hanging about the real position of the dear girL 

" It IS only quite lately," he said, '^ that I hav^ seen the 
great injustice that I and my family have unconsciously 
committed towards Miss Hardinge. A^ you are ah old->*Hi 
ttvy joidAiend of iien> I wiU be wfiMOl mikym^Mdaen* 
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deavour, in some small degree, to excuse myself; though I 
feel that it can never be done fully. You tell me, that you 
have heard I was engaged to Miss Hardinge?" 

'* Unquestbnably : I think it was the opinion of her own 
father; though he must have believed the promise condi* 
tional, as Lucy never would marry without his approba- 
Uon." 

*< Mr. Hardinge has then been strangely misled. It is 
true, Mr. Wallingfbrd, that I have long admired Miss Har* 
dinge, and that I offered myself years ago. I was refused 
from the first. But, Lucy had the frankness to own that 
she was free to dispose of her hand ; and I persevered con- 
trary to her advice, her wishes, and I may say, her entrea- 
ties. I think she esteems me ; and I know she has a strong 
regard for my mother, who is almost as fond of her as I am 
myself. This esteem and regard I hoped might ripen into 
love, and my presumption has brought its own punishment 
It is now about six months«--I remember it was shortly 
after we heard of your probable loss-*that I had a final 
conversation with her on the subject, when I became con- 
vinced my prospects were hopeless. Since that time, I have 
endeavoured to conquer my passion; for love unrequited, I 
suppose you know, will not last for ever ; and I have so &r 
succeeded, as to tell you all this without feeling the pain it 
would once have cost me. Still, I retain the deepest respect 
for Miss Hardinge ; and a single encouraging look would 
even now recall me. I am of opinion, however, she intends 
never to marry. But, let us quit this place, which has no 
longer any claim on you." 

I was in a state scarcely to know what I did* It was 
comparatively little to me to learn I was free myself, afler 
so unexpectedly learning that Lucy was also free. Lucy— 
whom I had for years supposed to be irrevocably engaged ; 
and whom I had continued to love, even against hope. An- 
drew Drewett, I fancied, had never loved as I did, or he 
would not have made the speech he did ; or, his love for 
Lucy had not been a part of his existence from boyhood, 
as mine had certainly been. While all these thoughts were 
passing through my mind, I gave a fow directions, took 
Drewett's arm, and hurried out of the gaol. 
- JmiAm that I rasplied more freely when I fomd nysalf 
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in the open air. My companion took my direction, and I 
led him to the spot where Marble and Neb were still at work 
on their rope. Great was their surprise on seeing me at 
-large f and I thought the mate looked a little disappointed, ^ 
though he comprehended the matter at once, as soon as he 
■aw Drewett. 

'* If you had only waited till night. Miles," Marble said, 
shaking his head as one menaces, ^ Neb and I would have 
shown that bloody gaol a seaman's fashion of quitting it. 
I 'm almost sorry the occasion is lost, for it would have done 
their stomachs good to wake up at two bells, and find their 
cage empty. I've half a mind to ask you to go back, 
boy!" . 

^ But I 've no mind to comply with the request ; so do 
me the favour to have my bag carried back to our lodgings, ' 
where I intend to swing my hammock, again, to-night.— 
Mr. Drewett, I must hasten to thank her to whom I owe my 
freedom; — will you accompany me?" 

Andrew excused himself; and receiving my thanks, once 
more we parted with a hearty shake of the hands. I then \ 
hastened towards Wall street, and knocked at Lucy's door ; ^ 
(there were knockers to good houses in New York, in 1804, 
a vile nuisance haying been since well gotten rid of,) and I /^ 
knocked at Lucy's door, scarce conscious of the manner in 
which I had got there. It was near the dinner-hour, and 
the footman was demurring about admitting a sailor-man, 
who hardly knew what he said, when a little scream from 
Chloe, who happened to see me, soon disposed of my claim 
for an entrance. 

'^Masser Mile! — Masser Mile! — ^I to grad— dat feller. 
Neb, say you come home--Oh ! Masser Mile,j[iow, I know 
dat de rascal at Clawbonny get druv' off!" 

This speech, confident as it was, a little cooled my ardour 
by reminding me I was a beggar, in the figurative meaning 
of the word. Chloe led the way, however, and I was soon in 
the drawing-room, and in the presence of the youthful mis* 
tress of the hoose. How gloriously beautiful did Lucy then 
appear! She had dressed for dinner, as usual, but it was ia 
the simplest and neatest manner. Her face was radiant with 
the pleasure of seeing me where I was, and excitement had 
deepened the csoloar on her cheeks, which were never pmk, 
14* 
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except with emotbns. As for her eyes, I can only deteribe 
ihem by the homely phrase, that " they danced for joy." 

^ N0W9 Miles," she said, holding out both hands to maet 
me, ** this is redeeming your pledge, and behaving as yoa 
should. Andrew Drewett was delighted with an opportu- 
nity of doing something for the man who saved his life, and 
my only fear was of your obstinacy." 

^ After all I have heard from Andrew Drewett, beloved 
Lucy, you never need fear anything from my obstinacy, 
hereaAer. He not only has released my body from prison, 
but he has released my spirits from the weight of a monn- 
tain, by hckiestly confessing you do not love him." 

The play of roseate light on an autumnal sky .at evening, 
is not more beautiful, than the changing tints that passed 
over Lucy's beautiful face. She did not speak, at first ; bat 
so intent, so inquiring was her look, while at the same time, 
it was so timid and modest, that I scarce needed the ques- 
tion that she finally succeeded in asking. 

*« What is it, you wish to say, Miles?" at length came 
from her in faltering tones. 

^ To ask to be permitted to keep these hands for ever. Not 
one, Lucy ; one will not satisfy a love like mine, a love 
that has got to be interwoven with my being, from having 
formed a part of my very existence from boyhood ; yea, 
I ask for boih.'' 

'* You have them both, dear, dear Miles, and can keep 
them as long as you please." 

Even while this was in the course of utterance, the hands 
were snatched from me to be applied to their owner's face, 
and the dear girl burst into a flood of tears. I folded her 
in my arms, seated myself at her side on a sofa, and am not 
ashamed to say that we wept together. I shall not reveal all- 
that passed during the next quarter of an hour, nor am I 
quite certain that I could were I to make the attempt, but I 
well recollect my arm was around Lucy's slender waist, at 
the end of that brief period. What was said was not very 
coherent, nor do I know that anybody would care to hear, 
or read it. 

** Why have vou so long delayed to tell me this. Miles V* 
Lucy at length mquired, a little reproachfully. '* You who 
have had "^so many opportunities, and might have know» 
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itow it would liave been rec^Ted 1 How much miaery wad 
suffering it would have saved us both I" 

<^ For that which it has caused ymi, dearest, I shall never 
ibraive myself; but as for that / have eodured, it is only too 
weU merited. But I thou|^ht you loved Drewett; everybody 
iMiid you were to marry him ; even your own fatbef believ^ 
and toid me as much—'' 

^ Poor, dear papa !-^He little kn«w my heart. One thing, 
however, he did that would have prevented my ever mar* 
vying any one. Miles, so long as you lived." 

*^ Heaven for ever bless him for that, as well as Ibr all 
his other good deeds 7 What was it, Lucy f 

*« When we heard of the supposed loss of your ship, he 
believed it, but I did not. Why I did not believe what aH 
around me thoughf was true, is more than L can explain, 
unless Providence humanely sustained me by hope. But 
when my father thought you dead, in conversing of all your 
good qualities. Miles, — and he loved you almost as well as 
his daughter" — 

^ God bless him, dear old gentleman 1 — ^but what did he 
tril you, Lucy T 

*' You will never learn, if you thus interrupt me, Miles,** 
Lucy answered, smiling saucily in my face, though she per** . 
knitted me still to hold both her hands, as if I had taken 
]K)6session of them literally with an intent to keep them, 
blushing at the same time as much with happiness, I thought, 
as with the innate modesty of her nature. ^ Have a liule 
patience, and I will tell you. When my father jthought you 
dead, he told me the manner in which you had confessed to 
him the preference you felt for me ; and do you, can you 
think,, afler I was thus put in possession of suoh a secret, I 
could listen to Andrew Drewett, or to any one else?'* 

I shall not reveal what followed this speech ; but I may 
say that, in the course of/the next tea minutes, Lucy mildly 
reproached me again for having so long delayed my decla- 
lation. 

*^ I knew you so well, Miles," she continued, smiling — as 
for blushing, that she did nearly the whole of the remainder 
•f the day — ^ I know you so well. Miles, that I am afraid 
I should have made the declaiation myielf, had you not 
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found your tongue. Silly feUow 1 how eoidd yoa snppoit 
I would ever love any but you 1 — see here !" 

She drew the locket I had given her from her dreas, and 
placed it in my handsy still warm from lying near ber heart I 
I had no choice, but to kiss Lucy again, or to klas th» 
locket ; and I did both, by way of leaving no further grounds 
for self-reproach. I say, kiss her again, ibr, to own the 
truth, I had already done so many times in that interview. 

At length, Chloe put her head in at the door, having taken 
the precaution first to give a gentle tap, to inquire ifdiniMr 
should be served. Lucy dii^ at four, and it was now 
drawing toward five. 

'* Has my father come in t" demanded the young oiistreM 
of her attendant. 

*' Not 3ret, Miss Lucy ; but he nebbdr t'ink much of din- 
ner. Miss Lucy, ma'am ; and masser Mile been so long a 
sailor, dat I t'ink he mvMi be hungry. I hear dat ha hab 
berry hard time, dis v'y'ge, Miss Lucy — too hard (or old 
masser and missus son !" 

'* Ay, you have seen Neb, if the truth were told, Miss 
Chloe," I cried ; '^ and he has been charming your ear with 
Othello-tales, of his risks and hardships, to make you love 
him." 

I cannot say that Chloe actually blushed, or, if she did, 
the spectators were none the wiser for the weakness. Bat 
dark as was the skin of this honest-hearted girl, she had 
most afifectionate feelings, and even her features could bo- 
tray the emotions she entertained. 

*^ De feller I" she exclaimed.—^* What Miss Lucy pKeass 
order 1 Shall 'e cook dish up 7" 

<* We will have dinner," Lucy answered, with a smile, 
Chloe's eyes dancing with a sort of wild delight. ^* Tell John 
to serve it. Mr. Hardinge will be home soon, in all proba- 
Ulity. We shall be only us three, at table." 

The mentioning of the table caused me to cast an eye at 
my dress ; and the sight of my mate's attire, neat and in 
truth becoming as it was, to one who had no reason to be 
ashamed of his figure, caused me to recollect my poverty, 
and to feel one twinge at the distance that the world might 
fency its own q>inions placed between us. As for birth, 
my own family was too respectabley and my education had 
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been too good, to leave roe now any very keen regrets on 
such a subject, in a state of society like ours ; but there 
was truly a wrde chasm between the heiress of Mrs. Brad- 
fort and a penniless male of a ship. Lucy understood me ; 
and, slipping her arm through mine, she walked inio the 
library, saying archly, as she drew me gently along-*- 

*' It is a very easy thing, Miles, to get skirts made to your 
round-about." 

^' No doubt, Lucy ; but, with whose money ? I have been 
in such a tumult of happiness, as to have forgotten that I am 
a beggar ; that I am not a suitable match for you 1 Had I 
only Clawbonny, I should feel less humiliated. With Claw- 
bonny I could feel myself entitled to some portion of the 
world's consideration.*' 

We were in the library by this time. Lucy looked at mo 
t moment, intently ; and I could see she was pained at my 
allusion. Taking a little key from a calnnet where she kept 
it, she opened a small drawer, and showed me the identical 
gold pieces that had once been in my possession, and which 
I had returned to her, after my first voyage to sea. I per- 
ceived that the pearls she had obtained under Grace's be- 
quest, as well as those which were my own property, if I 
could be said to own anything, were kept in the same place. 
Holding the gold in the palm of a little hand that was aa 
ioft as velvet and as whito as ivory, she said— 

'^ You once took aU I had, Bliles, and this without pre- 
tending to more than a brother's love ; why should you 
besitato to do it again, now you say you wish to become my 
husband f 

'^ Precious creature ! I believe you will cure me of even 
my silly pride." Then taking up the pearls, I threw them 
on her neck, where tbey hung in a long chain, rivalling the 
dun with which they came in contact — ** There — I have 
said these pearls should be an ofiering to my wife, and I 
now make it ; though I scarce know how they are to be 
kept from the grasp of Daggett" 

Lucy kissed the pearls — I knew she did not do it on ac- 
count of any love for them — and tears came into her eyes. 
I believe she had long waited to receive this gift, in the pre- 
oise character in which it was now received. 

"« Thaak^ou^ dear Miles»'f she Mid. /"Yon smJiow freely 
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I accept four gifU ; and why should you hesitate to leoam 
mine? As -Tor this Mr. Daggett, it will be easy enough to 

Erid of his claim. I shall be of age before he can bring 
cause to trial, as I learn ; then nothing will be easier 
than for Miles Wallingford to pay all his debts ; for by that 
time, all that is now mine will be yours* No — no— ^ this 
Mr. Daggett shall not easily rob me of this precious gift.** 

*« Rupert" — I said, by way of getting her answer. 

*^ Rupert will not influence my conduct, any further than 
I shall insist on returning every dollar he has received from 
you, in the name of our sainted Grace. But I hear my 
father's voice, and speaking to some oth^ person. I had 
hoped we should dine alone !" 

The door of the library opened, and Mr. Hardinge enter* 
ed, followed by a grave*looking, elderly man, of respectable 
mien, and a manner that denoted one accustomed to dsal 
with matters of weight. I knew this person at once to be 
Richard Harrison* then one of the most distinguished lawyers 
of America, and the gentleman to whom I had been carried 
by John Wallingford, when the latter pressed roe to maka 
ray will. Mr. Harrison shook me coidially by the band, 
after saluting Lucy, whom he knew intimately. I saw at 
once that something unusual was working in his mind. This 
highly respectable advocate was a man of method and of 
ereat coolness of manner in the management of affiun, an4 
be proceeded to business at once, using very little circum- 
locution. 

^ I have been surprised to hear that my worthy client and 
friend, Mr. John Wallingford, is dead," he observed. ^ I ^ 
not know how his decree should have escaped my notfea 
in the papers^ unless it were owing to a pretty severe illnsMi 
I snfiered myself about the time it occurred. My good friadd^ 
Mr. Hardinge, told it to me, for- the first time, only half wi 
hour since." 

*^ It is true, sir," I answered. ^ I understand my kinanaatt 
died eight months since." ^ 

^ And he held your bond for forty thousand dolbura at 
the time he died r 

^ I regret to say he did ; a bond secured by a mortgage 
on my paternal place, Clawbonny, which has since baefr 
a«14 by virtus of the power cgntainiad in the clmasii imdar 
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the statute, and%old for a song; leas than a fourth of its 
▼alue.*' 

** And you have been arrested, at the suit of the admin* 
istrator, for the balance due on the bond 1^ 

*' I have, sir ; and am liberated on general bail, only with- 
in an hour or two." 

** Well, sir, all these proceedings can be, and mvsi be set 
aside. I have already given instructions to prepare an ap- 
plication to the chancellor for an injunction, and, unless 
your kinsman's administrator is a great dunce, you will be 
m peaceable possession of Clawbonny, again, in less than a 
month — if a moderately sensible man, in less than twenty- 
four hours." 

*^ You would not raise hopes that are idle, Mr. Harrison ; 
yet I dp not understand how all this well can be !" 

** Your kinsman, Mr. Jphn Wallingford, who was a muQh 
esteemed client of mine, made a will, which will I drew my- 
self, and which will being left in my possession for that pur- 
pose, I now put in your bands as his sole executor. By that 
will, you will perceive that he especially forgives you the 
debt of forty thousand dollars, and releases the claim under 
the mortgage. But this is not all. After giving some small 
legacies to a few of his female relatives, he has left you the 
residuary legatee, and I know enough of his affairs to be . 
certain that you will receive an addition to your estate of 
more than two hundred thousand dollars. John Walling- 
ford was a character, but he was a money-making character; 
had he lived twentv years longer, he would have been ope 
of the richest men m the state. He had laid an excellent 
foundation* but he died too soon to rear the golden struc- 
ture." 

What a change of circumstances was here ! I was not 
only virtually released from debt, but had Clawbonny re- 
stored to me, and was master of all I had ever owned, my 
earnings and the money invested iin the Dawn excepted* 
This last was irretrievably gone, it jiras true, but, in its place 
I had the ample legacy of John Wallingford as a compen- 
sation. This legacy consisted of a large sum in the three per. 
cents, which then sold at about sixty, but were subsequently^ 
paid ofT at par, of good bank and insurance stocks, bon<ur 
9^4 BK)rtga^,'aiid a valuable and productive real projpertj^ 
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in the wiesterii part of the State, with several buildings in 
town. In a word, I was even richer than Lucy, and no 
longer need consider myself as one living on her generosity. 
It is not difficult to believe I was made supremely happy by 
this news, and I looked to Lucy for sympathy. As fof the 
dear girl herself, I do believe she felt anything but pleasure^ 
at this new accession of riches ; (or she had a deep satisfac- 
tion in thinking that it was in her power to prove to me 
how completely I possessed her conifidence, by placing all 
she had in my hands. Nevertheless, she loved Clawbonny 
^as well as I did myself, and my restoration to the throne 
of my fathers was a subject of mutual delight. 

Mr. Harrison went on to say that he had ascertained 
Daggett was in town, to conduct the expected arrangement 
with me, on the subject of my personals, and that he had 
already sent a messenger to his attorney, to let the existence 
of the will be known. He had, consequently, strong hopes 
of arranging matters, in the course of the next twenty-four 
hours. We were still at table, in efllect, when the messeil* 
ger came to let us know an interview was appointed at the 
office of this eminent counsel, and we all adjourned td that 
place, Lucy excepted, as soon as the cloth was removed ; 
for, in that day, cloths were always removed. At the office, 
we found Mr. Daggett, whom I now saw for the first time, 
and his legal adviser, already waiting for us. One glance 
sufficed to let us into the secret of the consternation both were 
m, for the lawer had committed himself in the course of the 
proceedings he had had an agency in conducting, almost as 
much as his client. 

"This is strange news to us, Mr. Harrison," the attorney 
commenced ; " though your character and reputation, I will 
confess, make it look serious. Is there no mistake in the 
matter, sir I** 

" None whatever, Mr. Meekly. If you will have the 
goodness to read this will, sir, you will perceive that the 
facts have been truly laid before your client ; and, as tb the 
authenticity of the document, I can only say, it was not 
only drawn up by myself^ under precise instructions frooi 
Mr. Wallingfbrd,— which instructions I still possess, in his 
own hand*writing^ — but the will was copied by my client, 
as wsU as signed and sealed in my presence, as one of the 
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Witnesses. So far as relates to the personals, this will 
would be valid, thongh not signed by the testator, supposisg 
no other will to exist. But, i flatter myself, you will find 
everything correct as to forms.*' 

Mr. Meekl/ read the will aloud, from beginning to end, 
and, in returning it to me, he cast a very give*it*up*8ort of 
look at Daggett. The latter inquired, with some anxiety,-— 

*' Is there any schedule of the property accompanying 
the will ?" 

'* There is, sir," returned Mr. Harrison ; ** and directions 
on it where to find the certificates of stock, and all the other 
. evidences of debts — such as bonds and mortgages. Of the 
last, several are in my own possession. I presume the bond 
of this Mr. Wallingford was kept by the testator himself^pas 
a sort of family thin^." 

" Well, sir, you will find that none of the stock has been 
touched ; and I confess this bond, with a few notes given in 
Genessee, is all that I have been able to find. We have 
been surprised at discovering the assets to be so small." 

** So much the better (or you, Mr. Da^ett. Knowing 
what I do, I shall only give up the assets I hold to the exe* 
cutor and heir. Your letters of adminiftration will be set 
aside, as a matter of course, even should you presume to 
oppose us,— which I should hardly think advisable." 

'* We shall not attempt it, Mr. Harrison," Medtly said, 
hastily ; ** and we expect equal liberality from your client." 

So much for having a first-rate lawyer and a nan of 
character on my side. Daggett gave the whole thing up, 
on the spot, — re-conveying to me Chiwbonny before he 
quitted, though the sale would unquestionably be set aside, 
and subsequently was set aside, by means of an amicable 
suit. A great deal remained to be done, liowever ; and I 
was obliged to tear myself away from Lucy, in order to do 
it. Probate of the will was to be made in the distant county 
of Genessee — and distant it was from New York, in 1804! 
The journey that could be made, to-day, in about thirty 
hours, took me ten days : and I spent near a month in going 
through the necessary forms, and in otherwise settling my 
affairs at the west, as that part of the State was then called. 
The time, however, was not wasted below. Mr. Hardingfd 
took charge of everything at CUwboony, and Lucy'a 
V0&.II. — 15 
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welcome letters,— three of which reached me weekly^— 
infonned me that everything was re-established in the house, 
oo the farm, and at the mill. The Wallingfbrd was set 
Tunniog again, and all the oxen, cows, horses, hogs, 6sc^ 
6cc*, were living in their old haunts. The negroes were 
reinstated, and Clawbonny was itself again! The only 
changes made were for the better ; the occasion having been 
improved, to paint and new-vamp the house, which Mr. 
Daggett's parsimony had prevented him from defacing by 
modern alterations. In a word, ' Masser Mile' was alone 
wanting to make all at the farm happy. Chloe had com- 
municated her engagement to ^Miss Lucy,' and il was 
understood Neb and his master were to be married about the 
same time. * As for Moses, he had gone up to Willow Cove, 
so a leave of absence.. A letter received from him, which 
now lies before me, will give a better account of his proceed- 
iDfls and feelings than I can write myself. It was in the 
following words, viz. : 

''WUlaw Cwty Sept. 18M, 1604. 
'< Captain Wallinoford : 

** Dear Sir, and my dear Miles — ^Here I have been, moored 
bead and stam, these ten days, as comfortable as heart*could 
wish, in the bosom of my family. The old woman was 
right down glad to see me, and she cried like an alligator, 
wnen she heard my story. As for Kitty, she cried, and she 
laughed in the bargain ; but that young Bright, whom you 
may remember we fell in with, in our cruise after old Van 
Tassd, has fairly hauled alongside of my niece, and she 
does little but laugh from morning to night. It 's bloody 
hard to lose a niece in this way, just as a man finds her, 
but mother says I shall gain a nephew by the trade. 

" Now, for old Van Tassel. The Lord will never suAr 
rogues to prosper in the k>ng run. Mother found the old 
rascal's receipt, given to my father for the money, years add 
years ago, and sending for a Hudson lawyer, they made the 
miserly cheat off with his hatches, and hoist out cargo 
enough to square the yards. So mother considers the thing 
as settled at last ; but I shall always regard the account as 
open until I have threshed the gentleman to my heart's con- 
tent. The old woman got the cash in bard dollars, not un- 
deratanding paper, and I wasn't in the house ten minulas. 
t . .. . ■ ■ ■ ■ 
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kfefort the good old soul rouaed a stocking out of a drawer, 
and le^an to count out the pieces to pay me ofi*. So you 
see. Miles, I *ve stepped into my estate again, as well as 
^yourself. As for your ofTer to pay me wages for the whole 
of last v'y'ge" — this word Marble could only spell as he 
pronounced it — " it 's generous, and that 's a good deal in 
these bloody dishonest times, but I '11 not touch a copper* 
When a ship 's lost, the wages are lost with her, and that 's 
law and reason. It would be hard on a merchant to haye 
to pay wages for work done on board a craft that 's at the 
bottom of the ocean ; so no more on that p'int, which we '11 
consider settled. 

*' I am delighted to learn you are to be married as soon 
as you get bock to Clawbonny. Was I in your place, and 
saw such a nice joung woman beckoning me into port, I M 
notl)e long in the offing. Thank you, heartily, for the in- 
vitation to be one of the bride's-maids, which is an office, my 
dear Miles, I covet, and shall glory in. I wish you to drop 
. me a line as to the rigsing proper for the occasion, for I 
would wish to be dress^as much like the rest of the bride V 
maids as possible; uniformity being always desirable in 
such matters. A wedding is a wedding, and should be dealt 
with as a wedding ; so, waiting for further orders, I remain 
your friend and old ship-mate to command, 

'* Mosss Van Dussn Marbi.s.'' 

I do not affirm that the spelling of this letter was quite as 
accurate as that giveA in this copy, but the epistle was legi- 
ble, and evidently gave Marble a,great«deal of trouble. As 
for the letters of dear Lucy, I forbear to copv any. They 
were like herself, however; ingenuous, truthful, affectionate 
and feminine. Among other things, she informed me that 
our union was to take place in St. Michaers ; that I was to 
'meet her at the rectory, and that we might proceed to Claw- 
^Ibonny from the church-door. She had invited Rupert and 
Emily to be present, but the health of the last would pre- 
vent their accepting the invitation. Major, or ceneral, Mer- 
ton, as he was universally called in New York, had the 
gout, and could not be there ; and I was asked if it would 
not be advisable, under all the circumstances, to have the 
'affiiir as private as possible. My answer conveyed a cheer* 
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All compliance, and a week after that was despatched, I left 
the Genessee country, bavine successfully completed all 
my business. No one opposed roe, and so far from being 
regarded as an intruder, the world thought me the proper 
heir of my cousin. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

* I ealmed her feara, and ihe was calm. 
And told her Ioto with yfirgin pride ; 
And to I won my .GenevioTe, 
My bright and beanteooa bride.** 

COLK&IDOX. 

Br arrangement, I stopped at the Willow Cove, to pick 
up Marble. I found the honest fellow happy as the day was 
long ; but telling fearfully long and wonderful yarns of his 
adventures, to i\m whole country round. My old mate was 
substantially a man of truth ; but he did love to astonish 
** know-nothings.** He appears, to have succeeded surpris- 
ingly well, for the Dutchmen of that neighbourhood still 
recount anecdotes of the achievements and sufierings of 
Captain Marvel, as they usually call him, though they have 
long ceased to think the country belongs to the United Pro- 
vinces.^ 

Moses was glad to see -me ; and, after passing a night in 
the cottage of his mother, we proceeiEied towards Clawbonny, 
in a conveyance that had been sent to Willow Cove to meet 
me. It was a carriage of my own, one of my own negroes 
acting as driver. I knew the old team, anci will acknow- 
ledge that tears foiced themselves to my eyes as I thus saw 
myself, as it might be, reinstated in my own. The same 
feeling came powerfully over me, as we drove to the summit 
of an elevation in the road, (hat commanded a view of the 
Tale and buildings of Clawbonny. What a moment was 
that in my existence! I cannot say that I was bom to 
wealth, even as wealth was counted among us sixty years 
since, but I was born to a competency, until I Jost my 
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thip, I had never known the hamUiatkig senaatiaRs of 

riverty ; and the feding that passed over my heart, whenf 
first heard that Clawbonny was sold, has lef\ an impression 
that will last for life. I looked at the houses, as I passed 
them in the streets, and remembered that I was houseless. 
I did not pass a shop^in which clothes M^ere exposed, with- 
out remembering that, were my dd)t8 paid, I should literally 
be without a coat to my back. Now, I had my own once 
more ; and there stood the home of my ancestors for gene-' 
rations, looking comfortable and respectable, in the mid^ 
of a most inviting scene of rural quiet and loveliness. The 
very fields seemed to welcome me beneath its roof! There 
is no use in attempting to conceal what happened ; and 1 
will honestly relate it. 

The road made a constderabie circuit to descend the hill, 
while a fix>t*path led down the declivity, by a shorter cut, 
which was always taken by pedestrians. Making an inco- 
herent excuse to Moses, and telling him to wait for me at 
the foot of the hill, I sprang out of the carriage, leaped a 
fence, and I may add, leaped out of sight, in order to con- 
ceal my emotion. I was no sooner lost to view, than, 
seating myself on a fragment of rock, I wept like a child. 
How long I sat there is more than I can say ; but the man- 
ner in which I was recalled from this paroxysm of feeling 
will not soon be forgotten. A little hand was laid on my 
forehead, and a soft voice uttered the word ^ Miles P so 
near me, that, at the next instant, I held Lucy in my arms. 
The dear girl had walked to the hill, as she aflerwards ad- 
mitted, in the expectation of seeing me pass on to Clawbonny ; 
and, comprehending my feelings and my behaviour, could 
not deny herself the exquisite gratification of sharing io my 
emotions. 

*Mt is a blessed restoratbn to your rights, dear Miles,** 
Lucy at length said, smiling through h^ tears. ^ Your 
letters have told me that you are rich ; but I would rather ' 
you had Clawbonny, and not a cent besides, than, without 
this place, you had the riches of the wealthiest man in the 
country. Yours it should have been, at all events, could my 
means have compassed it.'' 

.^And this, Lucy, without my becoming your husband^. 
dsT^amaaot" 
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Luey blushed brightly ; though I cannot say the siaoerBi 
ingenuous girl erer looked embiurrassed in avowing her pro* 
ference for me. After a moment's pause, she smiled, and 
answered my question. 

*< I have not doubted of the result, since my father gave 
me an account of your feelings towards me," she said, 
** and that, you will remember, was before Mr. Daggett had 
his sale. Women have more confidence in the afl^iona 
than men, I fear ; at least, with us they are more engrossing 
concerns than with you-*for we live for them altogether, 
whereas you have the world constantly to occupy your 
thoughts. I have never supposed Miles Wallingford would 
become the husband of any but Lucy Hardinge, except aa 
one occasion, and then only for a very short period ; and,' 
ever since I have thought on such subjects at all, I have 
known that Lucy Hardinge would never^-^could never be ' 
the wife of any one b^t Miles Wallingford." 

** And that one exception, dearest, — ^that ^ very short pe* 
riod 7' Having confessed so much, I am eager to know aUU" 

Lucy became thoughtful, and she moved the grass at her 
feet with the end of her parasol, ere she replied. 

** The one exception was Emily Merton ; and the short 
period terminated when I saw you together, in your own 
house. When I first saw Emily Merton, I thought her 
more worthy of your love than I could possibly be ; and I 
fancied it impossible that you could have lived so long in a 
ship together, without discovering each other's merits. But, 
when I was placed with you b^h, under the same roof, I 
soon ascertamed that, while your imagination had been a 
little led aside, your heart was always true to me." 

**Is this possible, Lucy I Are women really so much 
more discriminating, so much more accurate in their • 
opinions, than us men. While I was ready to Imng mysdif 
for jealousy of Andrew Drewett, did you really Imow that ' 
my heart was entirely yours?" 

<* I was not without misgivings. Miles, and sometimes 
those that were keenly painful : but, on the whole, I will 
not say I felt my power, but that I felt we were dear to each 
other." 

** Did you never suppose, as your exoellent fiither has 
done, that we were too much like brother end sbtei^ i» j 
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become lovers — ^too much accustomed to be dear (o each , 
other as children, to submit to passion ? For that which I 
&el for you, Lucy, I do not pretend to ^dignify with the 
name of esteem, and respect, and afiection — it is a passion, 
that will form the misery, or happiness of my life." 

Lucy smiled archly, and again the end of her parasol 
played with the grass that grew around the rock on which 
we were seated. 

** How could I think this for you,** she said, " when I had 
a contrary experience of my own constantly present. Miles ? 
I saw that you thought there was some difl^rence of coo- , 
dition between us,' (silly fellow 1) and I felt persuaded you 
had only your own diffidence to overcome, to tell your own' 
story." 

'* And knowing and seeing all this, cruel Lucy, why did 
you sufier years of cruel, cruel doubt to hang over me ?" 

" Was it a woman's part to speak. Miles ? I endeavoured 
to act naturally, — believe I did act naturally, — ^and I left 
the rest to God. Blessed be his mercy, I am rewarded I" 

I folded Lucy to my heart, and, passing a moment of 
sweet sympathy in the embrace, we both began to talk of 
other things, as if mutually conscious that our feelings were 
too high-wrought for the place in which we were. I inquired 
as to the condition of things at Clawbonny, and was gratl* 
fied with the report. Everybody expected me. I had no 
tenantry to come forth to meet me, — nor were American 
tenants much addicted to such practices, even when they ' 
were to be found : though the miserable sophistry on the ' 
subject of landlord and tenant,-— one of the most useful and 
humanizing relations of civilized life, — did not then exist 
among us, that I am sorry to find is now getting into vogue. 
In that day, it was not thought ' liberty' to violate the fair 
covenants of a lease ; and attempts to cheat a landed pro^ 
prietor out of his rights were called chedting, as they ought 
to be— and they were called nothing else. 

In that day, a lease in perpetuity was thought a more ad- 
vantageous bargain for the tenant, than a lease for a year, 
or a term of years ; and meh did not begin to reason as if 
one indulgence gave birth to a right to demand more. In ^ 
that day, paying rent in chickens, and wood, and work, was . 
juM fiuici«d to be a remnant of iMUiUty^ but it was' regard*' 
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ed as a favour conferred on him who had the privilege : and 
even now, nine countrymen in ten endeavour to pay their 
del>t8 in everything they can, before they resort to the 
purse. In that day, the audacious sophism of calling land 
a monopoly, in a country that probably possesses* nK>re than 
a hundred acres for every living soul within its limits, was 
not broached: and, in that day, knots of mon did not sei 
themselves up as special representatives of the whole com* 
munity, and interpret the laws in their own favour, as if 
they were «the first principles of the entire republic. But 
my pen is running away with me, and I must return to 
Lucy. A crisis is at hand ; and we are about to see the 
laws triumphant, or acts of aggression that will far outdo 
all that has hitherto rested on the American name, as coqt 
nected with a want of faith in pecuniary transactions. 

Should I ever continue these adventures, occasions may 
offer to draw certain pictures of the signs of the tiroes; 
signs that have an ominous aspect as regards real liberty, 
by substituting the most fearful of all tyrannies, the spuri- 
ous, in its place. God alone knows for what we are re* 
served ; but one thing is certain — there must be a serious 
movement backward, or the nation is lost. 

I had no tenantry to come out and meet me ; but there 
were the blacks. It is true, the law was on the point of 
liberating these slaves, leaving a few of the younger to serye 
for a term of years, that should requite their owners for the 
care of their infancies and their educations; but this law 
could not effect an immediate change in the condition of the 
Clawbonnys. The old ones did not wish to quit me, and 
never did ; while it took years to loosen the tie which bound 
the younger portion of them to me and mine. At this hour, 
near twenty of them are living round me, in cottages of 
mine; and the service of my kitchen is entirely conducted 
by them. Lucy prepared me for a reception by these chil- 
dren of Africa, even the outcasts having united with the* 
rest to do honour to their young master. Honour is not 
the word ; there was too much heart in the affair for so 
'cold a term ; the negro, whatever may be his faults, almost 
always possessing an afiectionate heart. 

At length, I remembered Marble, and, taking leave of 
Lucy, who would not let V9fi accompany her home, I threw 
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nyseir down the palh^ and found my mate cogitating in tho- 
carriage, at the foot of the hill. 

'' Welly Miles, you seem to value this land of yours, aa a 
aeaman does his ship," cried Moses, before I had time to 
apologize for having kept him so long waiting. ** Howsom- 
ever, I can enter into the feelin\ and a blessed one it is, to 
get a respondentia bond off of land that belonged to a feller's 
grandfather. Next thing to being a bloody hermit, I bold, 
is to belong to nobody in a crowded world ; and I would 
not part with one kiss from little Kitty, or one wrinkle of 
my mother^ for all the desert islands in the ocean. ComOy 
sit down now, my lad — ^why, yon look as red as a rose-bud, 
and as if you had been running up and down hill the whole 
time you 've been absent.'' 

** It is sharp work to come down snch a hill aa this on a 
trot Well, here I am at your aide; what would yon wish 
to know?" 

** Why, lad, I 've been thinkin', since yoo were away^ of 
the duties of a bride's-maid," — to his dying day, Moses al- 
ways insisted he had acted in this capacity at my wedding | 
— ^* for the time draws near, and I wouldn't wish to discredit 
you, on such a festivity. In the first place, how am I to be 
dreased ? I 've got the posy you mentioned tp yonr letter, 
stowed away safe in my trunk. Kitty made it for me last 
week, and a good-looking posy it was, the last time I ^w 
it" 

Did you think of the breeches t" 
Ay, ay — I have them, too, and what is more I 'ye had 
them bent* Somehow or other. Miles, running under bare 
poles does not seem to agree with my build. If there 'a 
time, I should like to have a couple of bonnets fitted to the 
articles." 

** Those would be gaiters, Moses, and I never heard ef 
a bride's-maid in breeches and gaiters. No, you '11 be oblig* 
ed to come out like everybody else." ^ 

" Well, I care less for the dress than I do for the beha- 
viour. Shall I be obliged to kiss Miss Lucy ?" 

** No, not exactly Miss Lucy, but Mrs. Bride — I believe 
U would not be a lawful marriage without that." 

<* Heaven forbid that J should lay a straw in the way* of ' 
jdur hapfnoesa, my dear boj; hut you '11 make a aignal fiir 
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tin proper time to dear ship, then-— you know I alwajr 
carry a quid.*' 

I promised not to desert him in his need, and Moses be- 
oaraeawterially easier in his mind. I do not wish the reader' 
to suppose my mate fancied he was to act in the character 
of a woman at my nuptials, but simply that he was to act 
iu the character of a brideVmaid. The difficulties which be- 
set him will be best explained by his last remark on this 
occasion, and with which I shall close this discourse. ** Had 
I been brought up in a decent family," he said, ** instead of 
haviog been set afloat on a tombstone, matrimony wouldn't 
have been such unknown seas to me. But, you know how 
it isf Miles, with a fellow that has no relations. He may 
laugh, and sing, and make as much. noise as he pleases, and' 
try to mak6 others think he 's in good company the whole 
time ; but, afler all, he 's nothing but a sort of bloody her« ' 
mit, that's travelling through life, all the same as if be was 
left with a few pigs on a desert island. Make-believe is 
much made use of in this world, but it won't hold out to the 
last. Now of all mortal beings that I ever met with, you Nre 
fallen ia with her that baa least of it. There 's some make* • 
believe about youy Milea^ as when you looked so bloody un- 
concerned all^jthe time you were ready to die of love, as I 
now Tarn, for the young woman you 're about to marry \ 
and mother has a little of it, dear old soul, when she says 
she 's perfectly satisfied with the son the Lord has givea : 
her, for I 'm not so blasted virtuous but I might be better ; 
and little Kitty has lots of it when she pretends she would 
as soon have one kiss from me as tWb from young Bright ; : 
but, as for Lucy Hardinge, I will say that I never-saw any 
more make-believe about her, than was becoming in a young 



woman." 



This speech proved that Moses was a man of observation. 
Others might have drawn seemingly nicer shades of char- -. 
acter, but this sincerity of feeling, truth of conduct, and . 
singleness of purpose, formed the distinguishing traits of 
Lucy's virtues. I was excessively gratified at finding that ' 
Marble rightly appreciated one who was so very, very dear 
to me, and took care to let him know as much, as soon as 
Jie had made bis speech. 

. We wera met by. the negroes, at the distance (^ half m - 
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mile from the bouse. Neb acted as master of tbe ceremo- *" 
nies, or, commodore would be the better word, for he actu* ' 
ally carried a bit of swallow-tail bunting Ihat was borrowed 
from the sloop, and there was just as much of ocean in the 
symbols used, as comported with the honours jmanifested to 
a seaman. Old Cupid carried the Wallingford's ensign, ' 
and a sort of harlequinade had been made out of marlin* 
spikes, serving mallets, sail-maker's palms, and fids. The 
whole was crowned with a plug of tobacco, though I never ' 
used the weed, except in segars. Neb had seen processions * 
in town, as well as in foreign countries, and he took care ' 
that the present should do himself ho discredit. It is true, * 
that he spoke to me of ft afterwards as a " nigger proces- 
sion,^' and affected to hold it cheap ; but I could see that the 
fellow was as much pleased with the conceits he had got up 
for the occasion, as he was mortified at the failure of the 
whole thing. The' failure happened in this wise : no sooner 
did I approach near enough to the elder blacks to have niy 
features fairly recognised, than the women began to blubber, 
and the men to toss their arms and shout ^* Masser Mile,** ' 
'* Masser Mile ;" thereby throwing everything into confiision, ' 
at once placing feeling uppermost, at the expense of * law ' 
and order.' 

To descend from the stilts that seemed indispensal)le to ^ 
do credit to Neb's imagination, the manner in which! was I 
received by these simple-minded beings was infinitely touch* - 
ing. All the old ones sh(x>k hands with me, while the 
younger of both sexes kept more aloof, until I went -to each 
in sacoession, and went through the ceremony ciTmy owa ' 
accord. As for the boys, they rolled over on the grass, ' 
while the little girls kept making curtsies, and repetithig 
" welcome home to Clawbonny, Masser Mile." My heart 
was fall, and I question if any European landlord ever got 
so warm a reception from his tenantry, as I receive from 
my slaves. 

And welcome I was indeed to Clawbonny, and most wel- 
come was Clawbonny to me ! In IS^04, New York had stilt 
some New York feelmg left in the State. Strangers had 
not completely overrun her as has since happened ; and 
New York names were honoured ; New York feelings had 
some place among us ; life, homes, firesides, and the graver' 
<^oar fiitkers, not yet bdng treated as so many inddents in 
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some new speculation. Men then loved the paternal ix>r; 
and gardens, lawns, orchards and church-yards, wer& re- 
gardol as something other than levels for rail-roads and 
canals, streets for villages, or public promenades to be called 
batteries, or parks, as might happen to suit aldermanic am- 
bition, or editorial privilege. 

Mr. Hardinge met me at the gate of the little lawn, took 
me in his arms, and blessed me aloud. We entered the 
house in silence, when the good old man immediately set 
about showing me, by ocular proof, that everything was 
restored as enbctually as I was restored myself. Venus 
accompanied us, relating how dirty she had found this 
room, how much injured that, and otherwise abusing the 
Daggetts, to my heart's content. Their reign had been 
short, however; and a Wallingford was once more master 
of the five structures of Clawbonny. I meditated a sixth, 
even that day, religiously preserving every stone that bad 
been already laid, however, in my mind's intention. 

The next day was that named by Lucy as the one in 
which she would unite herself to me for ever. No secret 
was made of the affair ; but notice had been duly given that 
all at Clawbonny might be present. 1 lefl home at ten in 
the morning, in a very handsome carriage that had been 
built for the. occasion, accompanied by Moses attired as a 
brideVmaid. It is true his dumpy, sqdarc-built frame, 
rather caricatured the shorts and silk stockings ; and, as we 
sat side by side in this guise, I saw his eye roaming from 
his own limbs to mine. The peculiarity of Moses's toilette 
was that which all may observe in men of his stamp, who 
come out in full dress. The clothes a good deal more than 
fit them* Everything is as tight as the skin ; and the wearer 
is ordinarily about as awkward in his movements and sen- 
sations, as if he had gone into society, in purU naturalibus. 
That Moses felt the embarrassment of this novel attire, was 
sufficiently apparent by his looks and movements, to say 
nothing of his speech. 

*^ Miles, I do suppose," he remarked, as we trotted along, 

*Vthat them that haven't had the advantage of being brought 

^- tip at home never get a fair growth. Now, here 's these 

Isga of mine ; there 's plenty of them, but they ought to have 

been put in a stretcher when I Was a youngster, instead of 
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being left to run about a hospital. Well, 1 11 sail under baie 
poles, this once, to oblige you, bride-maid fashion ; but thia 
is the first and la;st time I do such a thing. Don't forget to 
make the signal when Pm to kiss Miss Lucy." 

My thoughts were not exactly in the vein to enjoy thd 
embarrassment of Moses, and I silenced him by promising; 
all he asked. We were not elegant enough to meet at the 
church, but I proceeded at once to the little rectory, where 
I found the good divine and my lovely bride had just com* 
pleted their arrangements. And lovely, indeed, was Lucy» 
in her simple but beautiful bridal attire 1 She was unattend* 
ed, had none of those gay appliances about her that her 
condition might have rendered proper, and which her for- 
tune would so easily have commanded. Yet it was impos* 
sible to be in her presence without feeling the influence of 
her virgin mien and simple elegance. Her dress was a 
spotless but exquisitely fine India muslin, well made and 
accurately fitting ; and her dark glossy hair was embellished 
only by one comb ornamenM with pearls, and wearing the 
usual veil. As for her feet and hands, they were more like 
those of a fairy than of one human; while her countenanoe 
was filled with all the heart-felt tenderness of her honest 
nature; Around her ivory throat, and over her polished 
shoulders, hung my own necklace of pearls, strung as they 
had been on boanl the Crisis, giving her bust an air of 
affluent decoration, while it told a long story of distant ad- 
venture and of well-requited affection. 

We had no bride's-maids, (Marble excepted), no groom's- 
men, no other attendants than those of our respective house- 
holds. No person had been asked to be present, for we fell 
that our best friends were with us, when we had these de- 
pendants around us. At one time, I had thought of paying 
Drewett the compliment of desiring him to be a groom's- 
man ; but Lucy set the project at rest, by quaintly i^sking 
me how I should like to have been Am attendant, with the 
same bride. As for Rupert, I never inquired how he satis* 
fied the scruples of his father, though the old gentlemaiT 
made many apologies to me for his absence. I was heartily, 
rejoiced, indeed, he did not appear \ and, I think, Lucy 
so also. 

... VoL.IL — 16 
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The moment I appeared in the littte drawing-room of tbe 
rectory, which Lucy's money and taste had converted into = 
a very pretty but simple room, my '* bright and beauteous ' 
bride" arose, and extended to me her Iong*loved hand. The 
act itself, natural and usual as it was, was performed in a 
way to denote the frankness and tenderness of her character. 
Her colour went and came a little, but she said nothing. 
Without resuming her seat, she quietly placed an arm in . 
mine, and turned to her father, as much as to say we were 
ready. Mr. Hardinge led the way to the church, which was 
but a step from the rectory, and, in a minute or two, all 
stood ranged before the altar, with the divine in the chancel. 
The ceremony commenced immediately, and in less than 
five minutes I folded Lucy in my arms, as my wife. We 
had gone into the vestry-room for this part of the affair, and 
there it was that we received the congratulations of those 
humble, dark-coloured beings, who then formed so material 
a portion of nearly every American family of any means. 

«« I wish you great joy and ebbery sort of happiness, ' 
Masser Mile," said old Venus, kissing my hand, though I 
insisted it should be my face, as had oflen been her practice 
twenty years before. '* Ah ! dis was a blessed day to old 
masser and missus, could dey saw it, hut. And I won't 
speak of anoder blessed saint dat be in heaven. And you 
too, my dear young missus ; now, we all so grad it be yoi/, 
for we did t'ink, a one time, dat would nebber come to^ 
pass." 

* Lucy laid her own little white velvet-like hand, with the 
wedding ring on its fourth finger, into the middle of Yenus's 
hard and horny palm, in the sweetest manner possible ; re- 
minding all around her that she was an old friend, and that 
she knew all the good qualities of every one who pressed 
forward to greet her, and to wish her happiness. 

As soon as this part of the ceremony was over, we re* 
paired to the rectory, where Lucy changed her wedding 
robe, for what I fancied was one of the prettiest demi-toilette 
dresses I ever saw. I know I am now speaking like an old 
fellow, whose thoughts revert to the happier scenes of yooth 
^Mi a species of dotage, but it is not often a man has an 
, ^portunity of pourtraying such a bride and wife as Lucy 
midinge. On this occasion she renooved the comb anid 
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vMf as not hannoiiiziiig with the dress io whioh sim ve^apf . 
peared, but the necklace was worn throughout the whole oij 
that btesed day. As ^oon as toy bri& was ready, Mr. 
Hardinge, Lucy, Moses and myself, entered the carriago/ 
and drove over to Clawbonny, Thither all Lucy's ward- 
robe bad been sent, an hpur before, under Chloe's superin-i 
tendentie, who had barely returned to the church in time to 
witness the ceremony. 

One of the most precious moments of my life, was that* 
in yfhiok I .folded Lucy in my arms and welcoined her to 
the old place as its mistress. 

«< We came very near losing it, love," I whispered ; ** but^ 
it is now ours, unitedly, and we will be in no hurry to tank 
QNr backs on it." 

This was in a t^te-a*tto, in the femily room, whither I; 
had led Lucy, feeling that this liltle ceremony was due to 
my wile. £ very thing around us recalled former scenesyi 
and tears were in the eyes of my bride a^he gently extrip 
qated herself from my arms. 

'* Let us sit down a nKMnent, Miles, and consult on fiimily . 
i^ffiiirs, now we are here," she said, smiling. '* It may he; . 
early to begin, but such old acquaintances have no need of - 
time to discover each other's wishes and good and bad quaU. 
ities. I agree with you, heart and mind; in saying we will/ 
never turn our backs on Clawbonny— dear, dear Clawbonny,] 
where we were children together, Miles ; where we knewso 
well, and loved so well, our departed .Grace^*?-«nd, h hopo'k 
and trust, it will ever be pur priocipal residence* ' Thci! 
country-house I inherit from Mrs. Bradfort is better suited to'^ 
modern tastes and habits, perhaps, but it can never he OM* 
half so dear to either of us. I would not. speak to you on i 
this subject before. Miles, because I wished first to give yoo i 
a husband's just control over me and mine, in giving yoi^ 
my band ; but, now, I .may and will suggest what has been 
passing in my mind on this subject. Riversedge"— HK>waa'( 
Mrs. Bradfort's country-house called — " b a good residence, 
and is sufficiently well furnished for any respectable family. 
Rupert and Emily must live somewhere, and I (eel certain 
it cannot long be in Broadway. Now, I have thought I-'. 
would reserve Riversedge for their future use. They can i 
take it immediately, as a sMomier residence ; for I prjue } 
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one hour passed here more than twenty-four hours passed 
there." 

^ What, rebel ! — Even should I choose to dwell in your 
West-Chester house?" 

** You will be here. Miles ; and it is on your account that 
Clawbonny is so dear to me. The place is yours,— I am 
yours, — and all your possessions should go together." 

** Thank you, dearest. But will Rupert be able to keep 
up a town and country house 1" 

^* The first, not long, for a certainty ; how long, you know 
better than I. When I have been your wife half-a-dozen 
years, perhaps you will think me worthy of knowing the 
aecret of the money he actually has." 

This was said pleasantly ; but it was not said without 
anxiety. I reflected on the conditions of my secresy. 
Grace wished to keep the fiicts from Lucy, lest the noble* 
hearted sister should awaken a feeling in the brother that 
might prevent her bequest from being carried into effect. 
Then, she did not think Lucy would ever become my wife, 
and circumstances were changed, while there was no longer 
a reason fer concealing the truth from the present applicant, 
at least. I communicated all that had passed on the subject 
to my deeply-interested listener. Lucy received the fects 
with sorrow, though they were no noore than she had ex- 
pected to learn. 

" I riiould be covered with shame, were I to hear this 
from any other than you. Miles," she answered, afler a 
thoughtful pause ; ** but I know your nature too well, not to 
feel certain that the sacrifice sciarce cost you a thought, and 
that you regretted Rupert's self-forgetfulness more than the 
lots of the money. I confess this revelation has changed 
all my plans for the future, so far as they were connected 
with my brother." 

**In what manner, dearest t Let nothing that has hap 
pened to me influence your decisions." 

** In so much as it aflects my views of Rupert's character, 
it 'must, Miles, I had intended to divide Mrs. Bradfort's 
fertune equally with my brother. Had I married any mah 
hot you, I should have made this a condition of our union ; 
bat yott I know so well, and so well know I could trust, that 
I have found a deep satisfaction in placing myself, as it 
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might be, in your power. I know that all my personal 
property is already yours, without reserve, and that I can 
make do disposition of the real, even ader I come of age, 
without your consent. But I had that faith in you, as to 
believe you would let n)e do as I phased." 

*< Have it still, love. I have neither need, nor wish, lo 
interfere.** 

'* No, Miles; it would be madness to give property to one 
of such a character. If you approve,! will make Rupert 
and Emily a moderate quarterly allowance, with which, 
having the use of my country-place, they may live respecta> 
bly. Further than that, I should consider it wrong to oo." 

It is scarcely necessary to say how much I approved of 
this decision, or the applause I lavished on the warm-hearted 
donor. The sum was fixed at two thousand dollars a-yeor^ 
before we lefl the room ; and the result was communicated 
to Rupert by Lucy herself, in a letter written the very next 
day. 

Our wedding-dinner was a modest, but a supremely happy 
meal ; and in the evening, the blacks had a bail in a large 
laundry, that stood a little apart, and which was well 
enough suited to such a scene. Our quiet and simple fes- 
tivities endured for several days ; the ** uner*' of Neb and 
Cbloe taking place very soon after our own marriasei and 
coming in good time to furnish an excuse for dancmg the 
week fairly out. 

Marble got into trowsers the day after the ceremony, and 
then he entered into the frolic with all his heart. On the 
whole, he was relieved from being a bride's-maid,*-a suffi- 
ciently pleasant thing, — but having got along so well with 
Lucy, he volunteered to act in the same capacity to Chloe. 
The oi^r was refused, however, in the following classical 
language : 

*' No, Misser Marble ; colour is colour,*^ returned Chloe : 
^' You 's white, and we 's black. Mattermony is a berry 
solemn occerpashun ; and there mustn't be no improper jokee 
at my uner with N^ Claw bonny.'* 

16* 
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CHAPTER XV. 

** This diteaae is beyond mj pnctice : fet I have known fhow 
wUoh have wmlked in their sle^ who have died hoUlj in their beds.** 

Thb honeymoon was passed at Clawbonjiy, and niany, 
many other honeymoons that have since succeeded it. I 
never saw a man more delighted than Mr. Hardinge was, 
at finding me actually his son-in-law. I really believed he 
loved me more than he did Rupert, though he lived and died 
in ignorance of his own son's true character. It would 
have been cruel to undeceive him ; and nothing particular 
ever occurred to bring about an iclaircisiemefU, Rupert's > 
want of principle was a negative, rather than an active 
quality, and was only rendered of account by his vanity 
and selfishness. Self-indulgence was all he aimed at, and 
he was much too self-indulgent and shrewd to become an 
active rogue. He would have spent Lucy's and my joint ' 
fortunes, had they been put at his control ; but, as they aever 
were, he was fain to limit his expenditures to such sums as 
we saw fit to give him, with certain extra allowances extorted 
by his debts. Our intercourse was very much restricted to 
visits of ceremony, at least on my part; though Lucy saw 
him oflener; and no allusion was ever made to the past. 
I called him " Mr. Hardinge," and he called me " Mr. Wal- 
lingford." " Rupert" and ** Miles" were done with for ever, 
between us. I may as well dispose of the history of this 
person and his wife, at once ; for I confess it gives me pain 
to speak of them, even at this distance of time. 

Rupert lived but four years, afler my marriage to his 
Bister. As soon as he found it necessary to give up the 
Broadway house, he accepted the use of Riversedge and hijs 
sister's 82000 a-year, with gratitude, and managed to get' 
along on that sum, apparently, down to the hour of his 
death. It is true, that I 'paid his debts, without Lucy's- 
knowledge, twice in that short period ; and I really think he 
was sensible of his errors, to a certain extent, before his 
eyes were closed. He left one child, a daughter, who sur- 
Tived him only a few months. Miyor Merton's complaints 
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had carried him off previously to this. Between this old' 
<^cer and myseir, there had ever existed a species of cor- 
diality ; and I do believe he sometimes remembered his va^ 
rious obligations to me and Marble, in a proper temper. 
Like most officials of free governments, he lefl little or no* 
thing behind him ; so tblit ^Mrs. Hardinge was totally de- 
pendent on her late husband's friends for a support, during 
her widowhood. Emily was one of those semi-worldly 
characters, that are not absolutely wanting in good quali* 
ties, while there is always more or less of a certain disa- 
greeable sort of calculation in all they do. Rupert's personal 
advantages and agreeable manners had first attracted her ; ' 
and believing him to be Mrs. Bradfort's heir, she had gladly 
married him. I think she livedo disappointed woman, after' 
her father's death ; and I was not sorry when she let us 
know that she was about to ** change her condition," as it- 
is termed in widow's parlance, by marrying an elderly man, ' 
who possessed the means of giving her all that money can 
bestow. With this second, or, according to Venus's nomen- 
clature, «f«p-hu8band, she went to Europe, and there remain- 
ed, dying only three years ago, an amply endowed widow. 
We kept up a civil sort of intercourse with her to the last, 
actually passing a few weeks with her, some fifteen years 
since, in a house, half-barn, half-castle, that she called a 
palace, on one of the unrivalled lakes of Italy. As la Sig* 
nora MonHerOj {Montier) she was sufficiently respect^, 
finishing her career as a dowager of good reputation, and 
who loved the " pomps and vanities of this wicked world.** 
I endeavoured, in this last meeting, to bring to her mind 
divers incidents of her early life, but with a singular want 
of success. They had actually passed, so far as her me- 
mory was concerned, into the great gulf of time, keeping 
company with her sins, and appeared to be entirely forgot- 
ten. Nevertheless, la Signora was disposed to treat me and 
view me with consideration, as soon as she found me living 
in credit, with money, horses, and carriages at command, - 
and to forget that I had been only a ship-master. She list- 
ened smilingly, and with patience, to what, I dare say, were ' 
my prolix narratives, 4hough her own recollections were so 
singularly impaired. She did remember somethmg about 
the whiB^barrow «nd the canal in Hyde Paik; but aa^fof-i 
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the vojrage acrcns the Pacific, most of the iDcidenU had 
passed out of her mind. To do her honour, Lucy wore 
the pearls, oo an occasion in which she gave a \iii\e feMta to 
her neighbours ; and I ascertained she did remember them. 
She even hinted to one of her guests, in my hearing, that 
they had been intended for her originally ; but ^' we cannot 
command the impulses of the heart, you know, c&ra wia^ 
she added, with a very self-complacent sort of a sigh. 

What of all this t The d-detatU Emily was no more 
than a summary of the feelings, interests, and passions of 
millions, living and dying in a narrow circle erected by hei 
own vanities, and embellished by her own contracted no- 
tions of what is the end and aim of human existence, and 
within a sphere that tike fancied respectable and refined. 

As for the race of the Clawbonnys, all the elderly mem- 
bers of this extensive family lived and died in my service ; 
or, it might be better to say, I lived in theirs. Venus saw 
several repetitions of her own charms in the offspring of 
Neb and Chloe, though she pertinaciously insisted to the 
last, that Cupid, as a step-husband, had no legitimate con- 
nection with any of the glistening, thick-lipped, chubby set 
But, even closer family ties than those which bound my 
slaves to me, are broken by the pressure of human institu- 
tions. The conscript fathers of New York had long belbra 
determined that domestic slavery should not continue within 
their borders ; and, one by one, these younger dependants 
dropped off, to seek their fortunes in town, or in other por- 
tions of the State; until few were left beside Neb, his consort, 
and their immediate descendants. Some of these last still 
cling to me ; the parents having instilled into the children, 
m virtue of their example and daily discourse, feelings that 
set at naught the innovations of a changeiible state of society. 
With them, Clawbonny is still Clawbonny ; and I and mine 
remain a race apart, in their perception of things. I gave 
Neb and Chloe their freedom-papers, the day the faithful 
couple were married, and at once relieved their posterity 
from the servitude of eight-and-twenty, and five-and-twenty 
years, according to sex, that might otherwise have hung 
over all their elder children, until the law, by a general 
•weep, manumitted everybody. These papers Neb put in 
Ad bottom of his tobaoco-bolt not wishing to do any dia« 
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eredit to a gift from me ; and there I accidentally saw tlieiD, 
in rags, seventeen years later, not having been opened, or 
seen by a soal, as I firmly believe, in all that time. It is 
true, the subsequent legislation of the State rendered all thb 
of no moment; but the procedure showed the character and 
disposition o{ the man, demonstrating his resolution to stick 
by me to the last. He has had no intention to free flie, 
whatever may have been my plans for himself and his race. 

I never had more than one conversation with either Neb or 
his wife, on the subject of wages, and then I discovered how 
tender a thing it was, with the fellow, to place him on a 
level with the other hired people of my farm and house- 
hold. 

<< I won'er what I done, Masser Mile, dat you want to 
pay me wages, like a hired man !'' said Neb, half-disposed 
to resent, and half-disposed to grieve at the proposal. ^* I 
was born in de family, and it seem to me dat quite enough ; 
but, if dat isn't enough, I went to sea wid you, Masser 
Mile, de fuss day you go, and I go ebbery lime since.'* 

These words, uttered a little reproachfully, disposed of the 
matter. From that hour to this, the subject or wages has 
never been broached between us. When Neb wants clothes 
he goes and gets them, and they are charged to ** Masser 
Mile ;** when he wants money he comes and gets it, never 
manifesting the least shame or reluctance, but asking for all 
he has need of, like a man. Chloe does the same with 
Lucy, whom she regards, in addition to her having the 
honour to be my wife, as a sort of substitute for <* Miss 
Grace." With this honest couple, Mr. and Mrs. Miles 
Wallingford, of Clawbonny, and Riversedge, and UnioD 
Place, are still nothing but ** Masser Mile" and ^Miss 
Lucy ;" — and I once saw an English traveller take out her 
note-book, and write something very funny, I dare say, 
when she heard Chloe thus address the mother of three fine 
children, who were hanging around her knee, and calling 
her by that, the most endearing of all appellations. Chloe 
was indifferent to the note of the traveller, however, still 
calling her mistress " Miss Lucy ,'V though the last is now a 
grand iTibt her. 

As for the children of the house of Nebuchadnezzar, truth 
eompels me to say, that they have been largely influeooed 
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by the spirit of the age, and that they look on the relation 
that existed for more than a century, between the Walling* 
fords and the Clawbonnys, with eyes somewhat dlB^reot 
from those of their parents. They have begun to migrate ; 
and I am not sorry to see them go. Notwithstanding, t^e tie 
will not be wholly broken, so long as any of the older stock 
' remain, tradition leaving many of its traces among them. 
Not one has ever led my rule without my consent ; and I 
. have procured places for them all, as ambition, or curiosity, 
has carried them into the world. 

As for this new spirit of the age that is doing so much 
among us, I am not twaddler enough to complain of all 
change, for I know that many of these changes have had 
the most beneficial efiects. I am far from thinking that 
domestic slavery, as it once existed at Clawbonny, is a pic- 
ture of domestic slavery as it existed throughout the land ; 
but I do believe that the institution, as it was formeriy 
known in New York, was quite as much to the disadvan* 
tage of the white man, as to that of the black. There was 
always something of the patriarchal character in one of our 
households, previously to the chanse in the laws ; and the 
relation of master and slave, in old, permanent families, in 
which plenty was no stranger, had ever more or less of that 
which was respectable and endearing. It is not so much in 
. relation to the abolition spirit, (if it would only confine its 
^ exertions to conamunities over which it may happen to po9«' 
\ sess some right of control,) that I feel alarmed asin reference 
' to a certain spirit, which appears to think there always must 
' be more and more change, and that in connection with any 
' specific interest, whatever may have been Its advancement 
under previous rtgimes; nothing in social life being fully 
developed, according to the creed of these movement-philo- 
'sophers. Now, in my view of the matter, the two most 
' dangerous of all parties in a state, are that which sets up 
conservatism as its standard^ and that which sets up pro- 
gress : the one is for preserving things of which it would be 
better t6 be rid, while the other crushes all that is necessary 
and usefbl in its headlong course* I now speak of these 
'opposing principles, as they are marshalled in parties ^ oppa 
sition giving pertinacity and violence to each. No sane 
]iiian can doubt that, in the progress of eventsi mi^h is pra^ 
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duced that ought to be retained, and much generated that it 
would be wiser to reject. He, alone, is tli^ safe and wise 
legislator, who knows how, and when, to make the proper 
distinctions. As for conservatism, Lafayette once charac- 
terized it excellently well, in one of his happiest hits in the 
tribune. ** Gentlemen talk of the just medium {juMte mt- 
lieuY ^® s^^^» " *^ *^ ^^ embraced a clear political creed. 
We all know what the just medium is, as relates to any 
particular question ; it is simply the truth, as it is connected 
with that question. But when gentlemen say, that they be- 
long to the juste milieu^ as a party ^ and that they intend to 
steer a middle course in all the public events of the daji 
they, remind me of a case like this — A man of exaggerate 
notions lays down the proposition that four and four make 
ten ; another of more discretion and better arithmetic conW 
batsr this idea, by maintaining that four and four malce 
only eight ; whereupon, your gentleman of the jv^ miliek^ ^ 
finds himself obliged to say, * Messieurs, you are equally 
in the wrong ; the truth never lies in extremes, and four and 
four make nine.' " 

What is true of conservatism, as a principle, is still more 
true as to the movement ; for it often happens in morals, aa 
well as in physics, that the remedy is worse than the dui* 
ease. The great evil of Europe, in connection with interests 
; of this nature, arises from facts that have little or no influ- 
ence liere. There, radical changes have been made, thb 
• very baise of the social edifice having been altered, while 
much of the ancient architecture remains in the superstruo* 
•ture. Where this is the case, some errors may be pardoned 
in the artisans who are for reducing the whole to the sim- 
plicity of a single order. But, among ourselves, the man 
«who can see no end to anything earthly, ever maintaining 
that the best always lies beyond, if he live long enouch to . 
-succeed, may live long enough to discover that truth is al- 
'Ways oh an eminence, and that the downward course is only 
too easy t6 those who rush in so headlong a manner at its 
goal, as to suffer the impetus of the ascent to carry them 
past fine apex. A social fact cannot be carried out to de- 
monstration like a problem in Euclid, the ramifications being 
so infinite as to reduce the results to something very like % 
ooaclusioii from a multitude of interests. 
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It is next incumbeflt to speak of Marble. He passed an 
entire month at Clawbonny, during which time he and Neb 
rigged the Grace and Lucy, seven difierent ways, coining 
back to that in which they found her, as the only rig in 
which she would sail ; no bad illustration^ by the way, of 
what is too oAen the winding up of experiments* in overdone 
political movements. Moses tried shooting, which he had 
heard belonged to a country life ; and he had a sort of de- 
sign to set up as a fourth or fiflh class country gentlenaan ; 
but his legs were too short to clamber over high raiUfenoes 
with any comfort, and he gave up the amusement in despair. 
Jn the course of a trial of ten days, he brought in three 
robins^ a small squirrel, and a crow ; maintaining that be 
had also wounded a pigeon, and frightened a whole flock 
of quails* I have often bagged ten brace of woodcocks of a 
nx>rning, in the shooting-grounds of Clawbonny, and as 
many quails in their season. 

Six weeks ader our marriage, Lucy and I paid Willow 
Cove a visit, where we passed a very pleasant week. To 
my surprise, I received a visit from Squire Van Tassel, who 
seemed to bear no malice. Marble made peace with him, as 
soon as he paid back the amount of his father^s bond, prin- 
cipal and interest, though he always spoke of him con- 
temptuously to me in private. I must confess I was astonished 
at the seemingly forgiving temper of the old usurer ; but I 
was then too young to understand that there are two princi- 

Sles that govern men's conduct as regards their associations; 
le one proceeding from humility and Christian forgiveness, 
and the other from an indi^rence to what is right. I am 
afraid the last produces more of what is called a forgiving 
temper than the first ; men being oflen called vindictive, ^ 
when they are merely honest. 

Marble lost his mother about a twelvemonth after we ro- 
turned from our unfortunate voyage in the Dawn. A nrKMith 
or two earlier, he lost his niece, little Kitty, by a marriage 
with the son of ' neighbour Bright.' Afler this, he passed 
much of his time at. Clawbonny, making occasional visits to ^ 
us, in Chamber street, in the winter. I say in Chamber ^ 
street, as trade soon drove us out of Lucy's town residence 
in Wall street. The lot on which the last once stood is stili 
lier jMnoferty, and is a small fortune of itself. I purchased 
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nhd buUt in Chamber street, in 1805, making an excellenk 
investment. In 1825, we went into Bleecker street, a mile 
lligher up town, in order to keep in the becui quafiier; anj 
I took advantage of the scarcity of money and low prices oC 
1839, to take up new ground m Union Pface, very nearly^ 
league from the point where Lucy commenced as a house* 
keeper in the good and growing town of Manhattan* 

. AHter Marble found himself an orphan again, he com* 
plained that he was little better off than a < bloody hermit ' 
at Willow Cove, and began to talk about seeing the worltdt 
All of a sudden, he made his appearance at Ulawboonyy 
bag and baggage, and announced an intention to feok fbt jH 
mate's berth, in some .East Indiaman. I heard his stonr^ 
kept him a day or two with me, while I superintended tbe 
masons who were building mjf addition to the house, whiql^ 
was then nelirly completed, and then we proceeded to toinn 
in company. I took Moses to the ship-yards, anidf carrie^ 
bim on board a vessel that was jvst receiving her spftn^ 
(she was coppered and copjper-fastened, A. No. 1, of Iivejr 
oak frame, and southern pine decks, &c.,} asking him how 
he liked her. He hopea she had a good name. -^* Why, 
sb^ is called t)ie Smudge,** I answered. << I hope you &ncj^ 
it.*' Moses jerked a nnger over his shoulder,~as much cuf 
to say he understood me, and inquired where I ihtendeo to 
send the craft. ** To Canton, with you for master.'' t saw 
that my old mate was touched with this proof of confidencja^ 
and that his self-esteem had so much risen with the tSm 
covery of his origin that he made no objections to the tnist, 
I did not intend to^go regularly into commerce, jbut I kept 
the Smudge running many years, always under Marb^ 
arid made a vast deal of money by her. Once she went tQ 
Europe, Lucy and I going in her as passengers. This wai^ 
after the death of my dear old guardian, who made such aa 
end, as became his virtuous and Christian life. We, thait.iMj 
Lucy and I, remained abroad several years, returning hOmi 
in the Smudge, on the last voyage she ever made as beloni 
ing to me. Neb had often been out in the ship, just to vai 
the scene; and he came to Havre in her, as a matter f^ 
corirse, when • Masser Mile,* • Miss Lucy,' and their two 
* young Masser^,' and two * young Missuses,' were reafly m 
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friend, Moses, on this occasion, for he was breaking up AmC^ 
being now hard on upon seventy ; a time of life when most 
teamen are unfit for their calling. Moses, however, had 
Jbeld on, with a determination to convey us all back to Claw* 
bonny. Three days afler we had sailed, the man of stone 
had to give up, and take to his berth. I saw that his days 
were numbered, and felt it to be a duty to let him know him 
real situation. It was an unpleasant offic€^ but became less 
80 by the resigned and manly manner in which the invalid 
beard me. It was only when I ceased speaking, that be 
made an attempt to reply. 

*' I have known that the vVs^ of life was pretty near up^ 
Miles," he then answered, *< for many a day. When the 
timbers complain and the new tree-nails hit only decayed 
wood, it is time to think of breaking up the hull for the 
craA's copper, and old iron. I 've pretty much worn out 
the Smudge, and the Smud^ has pretty much worn out 
me. I shall never see Amenky, and I now give up charge 
of the crafl to you. She is your own, and nobody can 
take better care of her. I own I should like to be cased in 
something that once belonged to her. There's the bulk- 
head that was taken down, to alter the state-rooms for your 
family — it would make as comfortable a coffin as a body 
could want." 

I promised the old man all should be doie, as he desired. 
Afler a shorT^pause, it struck me the present might be a 
ftvourable moment to say a word on the subject of the fu* 
ture. Marble was never a vicious man, nor could he be 
called a particularly wicked man, as the world goes. He 
was thoroDghly honest, after making a few allowances for 
the peculiar opinions of seamen, and his sins were princtp 

tally those of omission. But, of religious instruction he 
ad literally known none, in early life. That which he 
had picked up in his subsequent career, was not of the most 
orAodox character. I had often thought Marble was well 
disposed on such subjects, but opportunity was always want** 
ing to improve this hopeful disposition. Acoordinely, I now 
spoke plainly to him, and I could see his still keen eyes 
turned wistfully towards me, more than onoe, as he listened 
with an absorbed attention. 
^Ay, ay,^Mil^" he answered, when I was thioiigh» 
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**tbis may a11 be tnie enough, but it's rather late in the 
day for me to go to i^hool* I 've heard roost of it befor9» 
in one shape or another, but it always came so much ia 
scraps and fragments, that before I oould bend one idee oa 
to another, so as to make any useful gear of the wholdi 
some of the pieces have slipped through my fingers. Hows* 
ever, I \e been hard at work at the good book, the whole 
of this v'y'ge, and you know it 's been a long one ; and I 
must say that I Ve picked up a good deal that seems to nw 
to be of the riglit quality. Now I always thought it was 
one of the foolishest things a man could do, to forgive one's 
enemies, my rule having been to return broadside lor broad- 
side, as you must pretty well know ; but, I now see that k 
is more like a kind natur' to pardon, than to revenge.'' 

** My dear Moses, this is a very hopeful frame of mind ; 
carry out this feeling in all things, leaning on the Saviour 
alone for your support, and your dying hour may well bo 
the happiest of your life." 

" There's that bloody Smudge, notwithstanding ; I hardly 
think it will be expected of me to look upon him as an3rthii^ 
but a 'long-shore pirate, and a fellow to be disposed of in 
the shortest way possible. As for old Van Tassel, he'a 

gone to square the yards in a part of the univarse where all 
is tricks will be known ; and I hold it to be onreasooalHt 
to carry spite ag'io a man beyond the grave* I rather think 
I have altogether forgiven him ; though, to speak the truth* 
he desarved a rope's-ending." 

I understood Marble much better than he understood him* 
self. He felt the sublime beauty of the Christian moralityt 
but, at the same time, he felt there were certain notions so 
rooted in his own heart, that it exceeded his power to exf 
tract them. As for Smudge, his mind had its misgivings 
concerning the propriety of his own act, and, with the quick* 
ness of his nature, sought to protect itself against its own 
suggestions, by making an exception of that wretch, as 
against the general manidates of God. Van Tassel he pro* 
bably could, in a manner, pardon, tho misehief having he&i^ 
in a measure repaired ; though it was a fbrgiveness that waa 
strangely tinctured with his own deep contempt for the mean* 
ness of the transgressor. 
Our conversation lasted a ioi^ time. At length Luej 



joined in it, when I thought It wliest tt:^ lerihrerfhe oM taf m 
Ibe hands of one so well fitted hy natcrre and education f* 
be the instrument, under the providiettee of Gk>d| of bringing 
htm to a more healthful view of his condition. I had thS 
■hip to take care of, and this was a good excuise for not iii«' 
terferiog much with what passed b^ween the dying maii 
and her who might almost be termed his minislenng angef. 
I Of erheard many of their conierenoes, and was present at 
some of their prayers, as were my sons and daughters; be- 
ing thus enabled to understand the progress that was mad^^ 
and the character of the whole procedum« 

It was an admirable sight, ffoly, to see that stiti k>ve(Y 
Woman, using all the persuasion of her gentle rhetoric, ail 
the eloquence of her warm feelings and just mind, devoting 
herself lor days and days, to the labour oC leading such a 
spirit as that of Marble's to entertain just and humble viewi 
of his own relation to the Creator and his Son, the Sayioor 
of men. I will not say that complete suocess crowned the 
pious efbrts of the single-hearted woman it was my blessed 
fortune to call my wife : this, perhaps, was not to be eat* 
pected« It required a power exceeding hers to guide the 
human heart at seventy, after a seaman's life, to a full re- 
pentance of its sins; but, by the gtace of God, so much 
seemed to be aocomplisbed, as to give us all reason to hope 
that the seed had taieen root, and that the plant might groW 
under the guidance of that Spirit id whose likeness the itiost 
lowly of the race has been created. 

The passagcr was long, but very traniquil, and there Was 
ample time for all that has been related. The ship was still 
tD the eastward of the' Grand Batiks, when Marble ceased 
to converse much ; though it Is evident bis thoughtel werti 
intently musing. He fell away faA, and I began to look 
forward to his final departure, as an event that might bceaf 
at any hour. He did not seem to suffer, bat his hold of iif)9 
gradually gave way, and the spirit was about to take its de- 
parture, purely on account of the decayed condition of the 
earthly tenement in which it had so longdweh^ air the stork 
finally deserts the tottering chirrmey. 

About a wee^ afVer tfiht change, rtijr soni Miles caiM tc^ 
me on deck, and informed me his deaf mother desired to se9 
meiA fteeabilXr Oa going bdow, I was met by Lqey, with 



« fiioe that denoted kow solemn «he felt was tha oiianicter 
of tbe iotelligeoce she had to communicate. 

*' Tbe moment is at hand, dear Miles," ahe said.— ^ Our 
old friend is about to be called away." 

I felt a pang at this speech, though I had long expeelei> 
the iresult. Many of tbe earlier and more adventurous yeaaa 
of my life passed rapidly io review before ne^ and I kmiimI 
the image of the dying man blended with nearly alL What*, 
ever may iiave been his peculiarities, to me he had always 
been true. From the hour when I first shipped, as a run* 
away boy, on board the John, down to thfst hour« Mosea 
Marble had proved himself a firm and disinterested frieod Uk 
Milen WalUogford. 

** Is he consciousf I asked» anxiously^ ^ Wfaea I last 
9aw himt I thought his mtod wandered a little." 

<* Perhapn it did ; but be ia now mora oolleeted» if net 
entirely so. There la reason ta think he has at kngth (felt 
some of the influence of the Redeemer's sacrifica For th» 
last week, tbe proofs of this have been increasing." 

No more passed between l4ucy and me, on the oubjeet, 
at that time; hut I entofed the cabin in which the oot of 
Marble had been slung. It was a spacious, airy rooas, tim 
a ship ; one that had been expressly fitted by my orders, te 
the convenience of Lucy and her two dau^^rs, hut whksh 
those deaTi seif-denyiog creatuiea had early and eheecfuUy 
given up to tbe possession of their old friend. 

As vet, i have not particularly spoken of theee^two girisr 
the eldest of whom was named Grace, and the youa^ssi 
Lucy. At that time, the first was just fifleen, while hat. 
sister was two years younger. By a singular coinoidenee. 
Graoe resembled the women of my faxnily raostf while thM 
btter, the dear* ingenuous^ imnk, pretty little thhig,.hsd>so 
much likeness to her mother^ when at tiiasamatime of UAi,* 
that I often cau^ her in mj arms, and kawed her, i|s shf- 
tUteeed some honest sentiment, or laughed, joyously and . 
melodiously^ as had been the praetiee of her wiv> bora hmv 
twenty years before.. On tnose occasions^ Lucy wonld 
smile, and sometimes a slight blush iveuld suffiisa her ftcoii; 
fi)r I could see she well understood the: impalea wbieb wouti. 
so suddenl]^ cany oe odT tn^ tkadaja of u^ hg^fkatd and.' 
boyish afl^tion. 
17 • 
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On the present solemn occasion both the girls were in tbm 
cabin, stm^Iing to be calm, and doing all that lay in their 
power to solace the dying man. Grace, the oldest, was the 
most active and efficient, of coarse, her tender years indu- 
Ging diffidence in her sister ; still, that little image of her 
mother could not be kept entirely in the back-groand, when 
the heart and the desire to be useful were ui^ng her to come 
out of herself, in order to share in her sister's duties. 

I found Marble quite sensible, and the anxious manner in 
which he slowly examined all the interested faces that were 
now gathered about bis bed, proved how accurately he noted 
the present and the absent. Twice did he go over us aU, 
ere he spoke in the husky tones that usually precede deaths 

** Call Neb," be said--^* I took leave of my mates, and 
of all the rest of the men, yesterday ; but I consider Neb 
as one of the family. Miles, and left him for the last.** 

This I knew to be true, though I purposely absented my* 
■elf from a scene that I well understood would have to be 
repeated in my case. Neb was summoned accordingly, not 
a syllable being uttered among us, until the black stmxl just 
without the circle of my own wifo and children. Moses 
watched the arrangement jealously, and it seems he was 
dissatisfied at seeing his old shipmate keeping so much aloof 
at that solemn and absorbing moment. 

** You are but a nigger, I know, Neb," the old seaman 
got out, ** but your heart would do honour to a king. It *a 
next to Miles's, and that's as much as can be said of any 
man's. Come nearer, boy ; none here will grudge you the 
liberty." 

Little Lucy drew back in an instant, and fairly pulled 
Neb into the place she herself had just before occupicMl. 

" Bless you for that, young 'un," said Marble. " I dldnt 
'know your mother when she was of your age, but I can see 
that one cat-block is not more like another than you are like 
what she was at your ase ; keep that likeness up, my dear, 
and then your father will be as happy and fortinate in his 
darter as he has been in his wife. Well, nobody deserves 
his hick better than Miles — ^Providential luck, I mean, my 
dear madam Wallingford," interpreting a sorrowfol expres* 
non of Lucy's eyes aright; ** for, thanks to your teaching, 
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I DOW undeiBtand thefe is a divioe director of all our fortios, 
whether ashore, or afloat, black or white/' 

" There is not a sparrow falls, Captain Marble,*^ said the 
gentle, earnest voice of my wife, *< that he does not note i),^ 

^ Yee, so I understand it, now, though once^ thought lit* 
tie of such things. Thus, when we were wracked m the 
Dawn, Neb, it was by God's will, aofl with a design, like, to 
bring us three all on to our present fbrtin, and present fraoie 
oftmiiid; should I ever use the word luck, ag'in, which I 
may be likely enough to do from habit, you are all to un- 
derstand I mean what I call Providential luck. Tes, madftm 
Wallingford, I comprehend it parfectly, and shall never for- 
get your kindness, which has been to me the best turn of 
Providential luck that has ever happened. I've sent ibr 
you, Neb, to have a parting word, and to give you the ad- 
vice of an old man before I quit this world altogether." 

Neb began to twist his fingers, and I could see tears glis- 
tening in his eyes ; for his attachment to Marble was of very 
long standing and of proof. When men have gone through, 
together, as much as we three had experienced in company, 
indeed, the roost trifling griefs of every-day life get to appear 
so insignificant, that our connection seems to be one of a 
n^re altogether stronger than the commoner ties« 

*' Yes, sah, Cap'in Marble, sah ; what please to be your 
wish, sah ?" asked the negro, struggling to subdue his grie£ 

" To say a few words of advice. Neb, to take leave of 
mv friends, and then to be struck off the shipping articles 
of'^ life. Old age and hard sarvice, Neb, has made me veer 
cable to the better end. The stopper is working loose, and 
a few more surges will leave the hulk adrifl. The case is 
different with you, who are in your prime, — ^and a prime 
chap be you, on a yard or at the wheel. My parting advice 
to you, Neb, is, to hold out as you 've begun. I do n't say 
you 're without failin's, (what nigger is ?) but you 're a good 
fellow, and as sartain to be found in your place as the 
pumps. In the first place, you're a married man; and, 
though your wife is only a negress, she 's your wifb, and 
you must stick to her through thick and thin. Take your 
master as an example, and obsarve how he loves and cher- 
ishes your mistress," [here Lucy pressed, gently, closer to 
my side;] and then, as to your children, bring 'em up 
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aooordin' to the advice of Madam Wallinglbrd. Yoa can 
never sail under better instructions than hern, as I know, by 
ezperienoe. Be particular to make that Hector of yours 
Kbock off from swearing : he 's begun, and what 's begun in 
•in is pretty^ sartain to have an indin'. Talk to him, first, 
and, if that wonH do, rope*s-end it out of him. There 's 
great vartue in ratlin stufiT, among boys. As for yourself^ 
^iht hold on as you have begun, and the Lord will hiave 
miffcy on you, before the v'y'ge is up." 

Here Marble ceased from exhaustion ; though he made a 
sjign to Neb not to move, as he had more to say. After 
rating a little, he felt under his pillow, whence he produced 
a very old tobacco-box, fumbled about until he had opened 
it, took a small bite, and shut the box again. All this was 
<bne very slowly, and with the uncertain, feeble movements 
of a dying man. When the lid was replaced, Marble held 
the box towards Neb, and resumed his address. 

** Use that for my sake. Neb," he said. ** It is full of 
excellent tobacco, and the box has the scent of thirty years 
in it — ^that being the time it has sailed in my company. 
That box has been in nine fights, seven wracks, and lias 
seen^jnore boat-sarvice than most London watermen, or 
any WhitehalJer of 'em all. Among other explites, it has 
been round the world four times, besides having run the 
Straits of Magellan in the dark, as might be ; as your mas* 
tear and you know as well as I do. Take that box, therefbre, 
laidy'and be particular, always, to put none but the best of 
pig-tail in it — for it 's used to that only. And now. Neb, a 
word about a little duty you 're to do for me, when you get 
gV Ask youc master, first, for leave, and then go up to 
Willow Cove, and carry my blessin' to Kitty and her chil- 
dtibn. It 's easy done, if a man sets about it in the right 
spirit. All you have to do is to go up to the Cove, and say 
tbat I prayed to God to bless 'em all, before I died. Do you 
fUitk you can remember that ?" 

*« I try, Cap'in Marble, sah — yes, sah, I try all I can, 
doiigh I 'm no scholar." 

^* Perhaps you had better confide this office to me,** said 
the musical voice of my wife. 

Marble was pleased, and he seemed every way disposed 
}p acjsept the offer. 



|!f I did nH like tQ trouble you so Diucbi'* be umrpn^ 
** thojigh r leef grateful for the offer. Well, then, fje|, you 
b^py ieaye the bles§in' unsaid, as your mistress is so kio^ 

^ hold 90 9 bit: you can give it to Cbloe and her Httl^ 

family ; all but Hector, I mean — but not to ihim, unle^ hipi 
knockf oflf s>yeariog I As soon as he does that, why let 
(ii|^ hflfve his share. Nqw, Neb, give roe your hand- Goo^ 
bye, boy : you\e been true to me, and God bless you Su 
it. Tou s^e but a nigger* I know; but there's One ifi 
whose eyes yoqr soul is as precious as that of many ^ 
prince and priest." 

Keb shook hands with his old commander, broke out of 
the circle, rushed ii^o the steerage» and blubbered like f| 
i)9bY. tq the meantime Marble paused to recover his qwii 
aelf-pos^e^ipn, which had bee^a a little disturbed bj^. tba 
leeli^g mapiCbsteii by the black. 4s soon as be felt bvpd^iftlil 
a tittle composed, he hunted about his cot until he fo^9J( 
two small paper boxes, each of which conU^ined ^ verj 
pretty ring, that it seemed he had purchai^ for this. e^preMi* 

Surp<^ IV hen last in port. These rings he gave to my 
augtiters, who receivea the presents sobbing, thoujgh yO^ 
i^rong natural ei^hibitioo^ of the friendly, sentiments, thej 
entertained for him. 

<< Your father and I have gone through many hflirdsbipt 
and trials together^" he said, '< and I love you all even 019x9 
than I love my own relations. I hope this is not wrong^ 
madam Wallingford, for it 's out of liiy power to help U. 
I Ve already given my keep-sakes to the boys, and to yoiir. 
parents, and I hope all of you will sometimes remember the 
j^X, old sea-dpg that Grod, in his wisdom, threw like a Wi^^ 
in your way, that he ipight be benefited b^ your aoci^. 
l^h^ 's your pola.r star, young 'uns," pointing to ray. wljey 
*f;&eep God in miiid always, and give to this righteous wo^ 
n^8)^n the second place in your hearts ; npt that I ^ a wcmli 
or think anything ag'in your father, who *s a gloripus fellQif 
in bi§^<(y> but, a'ter aJJ, young women should copy aW- 
their ipothers, when they Ve such a mother sfs youm* tbia, 
Best of fathers fallin' far astern, in gentleness and other yf|r» 
lues.** 

Tfbft girls yfegt freely, an^, Jfarble, aiter.waiOlw.^fcw 
VfjUH^fj^, topih, 4. sptem leftXfk of ftH W cb44?SPv WP% 
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everybody but Lucy and noyaelf to quit the cabio. An 
passed in discourse with us two, during which Moms iW»-» 
qnently exhorted me to give ear to the pious counsels of my 
wife, for he manifested much anxiety for the future welfare 
of my soul. 

« I Ve generalized a great deal over that affair of Smudge, 
the whole of this v'y'ge," he continued, '* and I Ve had 
sore misgivings consarnlng the explite. Madam Walling- 
fbrd, however, has eased my mind on that score, by show- 
ing me how to lay the burthen of this, with all the rest of 
the load of my sins, on the love of Christ. I am resigned 
to go. Miles, for it is time, and I 'm getting to be useless. 
It 's wicked to wish to run a ship after her frame has worked 
loose, and nothing now fastens me to life but you. I owa 
it 's bard to part, and my mind has had some weakness on 
the matter. However, Miles, my dear boy, for boy you are 
still in my eyes, there is comfort in looking ahead. Go by 
your wife's rules, and when the v'y'ge is up, we shall all 
'nnd ourselves in the same haven." 

** It gives me much happiness, Moses, to find you in this 
frame of mind,''- 1 answered. ** Since you must quit as, 
you will not leave one behind of the name of Wallingford, 
that will not rejoice at this prospect for the future. As for 
your sins, Grod has both the power and the will to lighten 
you of their weight, when he finds you disposed to penitence, 
and to make use of the mediation of his blessed Son. If 
there is anything you desire to have done, hereafter, this is 
a very proper time to let me know it." 

*' I 've made a will, Miles, and you '11 find it in my desk- 
There are some trifles given to you and yourn, but you want 
not gold, and the rest all goes to Kitty and heir children. 
There is a p'int, however, on which my mind is very onde- 
tarmined, and I will now lay it before you. Oon't you think 
it more becoming for a seaman to be buried in blue water, 
than to^ be tuck'd up in a church-yard ? I do not like 
tombstones, having had too mnch of them in 'arly youth, 
and feel as if I want sea-room. What is your opinion. 
Miles r 

*,• Decide for yourself. Your wishes will be our law.'* 

'^ Then roll me up in my cot, aud launch me overboaird|, 
in the old way. I have sometimes thought it might be wen 
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to lie at my moCher^s side ; but she Ml excuse an old tar for 
preferring blue water to one of your country church-yards.'* 

AAer this, I bad several interviews with the old man, 
though he said nothing more on the subject of his interment^ 
that of bis property, or that of bis departure. Lucy read 
the bible to him, two or three times every day, and she 
prayed with him often. On one occasion, I h^rd a low, 
sweet voice, near his cot, and taking a look, ascertained it 
was my little pet, my daughter Lucy, then only thirteen, 
reading a second time a chapter that her mother had gone 
through, only an hour before, with some of her own re- 
marks. The comments were wanting now, but the voice 
had the same gentle earnestness, the same sweet modula- 
tions, and the same impressive distinctness as that of the 
mother! 

Marble lived until we bad passed within the Gulf-Stream, 
dying easily and without a groan, with all my family, Neb and 
the first-mate, assembled near his cot. The only thing that 
marked his end was a look of singular significance that he 
cast on my wife, not a minute before he breathed bis last. 
Tliere he lay, the mere vestige of the robust hardy seaman 
I had once known, a child in physical powers, and about to 
make the last great change. Material as were the akera- 
tions in the man, from what he had been when in his pride, 
I thought the spiritual or intellectual part of his being was 
less to be recoj^nised than the bodily. Certainly that look 
was full of resignation and hope ; and we had reason to be- 
lieve that this rude but honest creature was spared lon^ 
enough to complete the primary object of his existence. 

In obedience to bis own earnest request, though sorely 
against the feelings of mv wife and daughters, I buried the 
body of my old friend in the ocean, six days before we made 
the land. 

And now it remains only to speak of Lucy. I have de- 
ferred this agre^ble duty to the last, passing over long years 
that were pregnant with many changes, in order to conclude 
with this delightful theme. 

The first few years of my married life were years of bliss 
to me. 1 lived under a constant 'sense of happiness ; a hajU 
piness that man can derive only from a union with a wbroaa 
of whom bii reason and prindpfes as moch approve, as hii 
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taatet lund passion cherish. I do not mean to be undrntood 
that the years which have succeeded were a whit less happy ; 
for, in a certain sense, they have been more so, and have 

Sone pn increasing in happiness down to the present hour; 
uty because time and use finally so far accustomed me to 
this intimate connection with puniyt virtue, female disinter- 
estedness and feminine delicacy, that I should have missed 
them, as things inoorporabsd with my very existence, had I 
been suddenly deprived of my wife, quite as much as in the 
first years of my married lile, I enjoyed them as things 
hitherto unknown to me. 

As t ride over the fields of Clawbonny, even at this day, 
I recall with tran<^uil delight, and I trust with humble grati- 
tude, the manner m which those blessed early years of our 
marriage passed. That was the period when every thought 
of mine was truly shared by Lucy. She accompanied me 
in my daily rides or drives, and listened to every suggestion 
that fell from my lips, with kind interest and the most i^ 
dul^t attention, renderiiu;' me back tbouj^t for thought, 
fbelmg ibr feelings li^igfa m laugh ; and, occasionally, tear 
for tear. Not an emotk>n could become aroused in vvf 
breast that it did not meet with its reflection in her^s ; or a 
sanse of the ludicrous be awakened, that her keen but chas* 
tened humour did not increase its effect by sympathy. Those 
were the years in which were planned and executed the 
largest improvements for the buildings, pleasure-groundsjt 
ana. fields of Clawbonny. We built extensively, not only 
gut-houses and stables better suited to our present means, 
and more enlarged mode of living, than those which existed 
in my father's time, but, as, has Ixien stated before, we added 
to the dwelling, preserving its pleasing confusion and irre- 
gularity of architecture. After passjog the first sumipev 
whSch succeeded our marriage in this manner, I told Lucy 
it was time to stop building and improving my own place, 
in ord^r that some attention might be be^wed on that sha 
had inherited firom Mrs. Bradfort, and which was e^ qU 
tsLmily property. 

" Dp not, think of it^ Miles," ^ said- '' Keep Rivers- 
ed^ in gpo4: order, and no qoore. &qpert»" who was tb^n 
liTUigi apd in poaspyion, ** will see that ootfiing goea IQ 
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of a Waliiiigibrd — and t am now a Wallingfbrd, you will 
Mnember. Should this precious boy of ours live to become 
a imm, and marry, the old West-Chester property can be 
used by him, until we are ready to give faini up possessicnii 
kere." 

This plan has not been literally carried out; for Miles, 
itiy eldest son, lives with us at Clawbonny, in the summer ; 
and his noisy boys are at this moment playing a game of 
ball in a field tlmt has been expressly devcrim to their 
amusements. 

The period which succeeded the first hdf*dozen years of 
my union with Lucy, was not less happy than the ftrst had 
been ; though it assumed a new character. Opr children 
then came into the account, not as mere playtfaingB, and lit- 
de beings to be most tenderly loved and cared for, but as 
ereatur^ that possess the image of God in their sotils, and 
whose futore character,' in a measure, depended on bur in- 
struction. The Rianner in which Likey gofi^med her chil- 
dren, and led them by gentle nieans to Virtirift attd^ truth, has 
always been a subject of the disepest admiration and gniti- 
tode with me. Hnr rule has be^ tml^ one of love. I do 
not know that I ever heard her voice raisied in anger, to any 
human being, much less to her own ofisprihg ; but w h e n ever 
iteproof has come, it has come in the language of interest 
and afiection, more or less qualified by severity, as circum- 
stances may have required; The r^ult has beidn all tiiat 
cor fondest hopes could have led n^ to 'anticipate. 

When We travelled, it was With all Our yoqng p^ple; 
and a new era of happiness, hciightened by the strdiigest 
dbmestic aflcetion, opened on os. All who have se^n the 
world have experienced the manner in which our intellectual 
ikistenoes, as it might be, expand ; but no one, who hafe not 
experienced it, can tell the deep, heart*felt satisfkctioh there 
is, in receiving this enlai^ment of the nioral creature, in 
dose association with thoM we love most on earth. The 
manner in which Lucy enjoyed all she saW and learned, on 
mir first visit to the other hemisphere ; her 3roungest (^hild--- 
M fomrof our children were bom within the first eight years 
of our marriage— her youngest child was then fong past its 
kffaocy, and she had leisureio enjoy bSiMlf, itf Incrrasthg the 
SMpsMMi Qi'neroiiipniUE.'' one naa miuiuvea nar nBup^ dj 
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mdiog ; and her historical lore, in particular, was always 
ready to he produced for the common advantage. Thm 
was no ostentation in this; hut everything was produced 
just as if each had a right to its use. Then it was, I felt 
the immense importance of having a companion, in ao in- 
tellectual sense, in a wife. Lucy had always been intelli- 
gent; but I never fully understood her superiority in this 
respect, until we travelled together, amid the teeming recol- 
lections and scenes of the old world. That America is the 
greatest country of ancient or modern times, I shall aot 
deny. Everybody says it ; and what everybody says, must 
be true. Nevertheless, I will venture to hint, that, caUrU 
parilnUj,Bnd where there is the disposition to think at all» 
the intellectual existence of every American who goes to 
Europe, is more than doubled in its intensity. This is the 
country of action, not of thought, or speculation. Men 
fottaw out their facts to results, instead of reasoning them 
out. Then, the multiplicity of objects and events that exist 
in the old countries to quicken the powers of the mind, has 
no parallel here. It is owing to this want of the present 
and the past, which causes the American, the moment he 
becomes speculative, to run into the future. That future 
promises much, and, in a degree, may justify the weakness. 
iiCt us take heed, however, that it do not lead to disappoint- 
ment. 

After all, I have found Lucy the most dear to me, and 
the most valuable companion, since we have both passed 
the age of fifly. Air is not more transparent, than her pure 
mind, and I ever turn to it for counsel, sympathy, and sup- 
port, with a confidence and reliance that experience could 
alone justify. As we draw nearer to the close of life, I find 
my wife gradually loosening the ties of this world, her love 
for her husband and children excepted, and fastening her 
looks on a future world. In thus accomplishing, with a 
truth and nature that are unerringly accurate, the great end 
of her being, nothing repulsive, nothing that is in the least 
tinctured with bigotry, and nothing that is even alienated 
from the affections, or her duties in life, is mingled with 
her devotion. My family, like its female head, has ever 
been deeply impressed by religion ; but it is religion in ^ts 
most pleasing aspect ; religion that has no taint of puritanisoH 
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and in which sin and innocent gaiety are never confounded. 
It is the most cheerful family of my acquaintance ; and this^ 
I must implicitly believe, solely because, in addition to the 
bounties it enjoys, under the blessing of God, it draws the 
just distinction between those things that the word of God 
has prohibited, and those which come from the excited and 
exaggerated feelings of a class of theologians, who, con- 
stantly preaching the doctrine of faith, have regulated their 
moral discipline solely, as if, in their hearts, they placed all 
their reliance on the efficacy of a school of good works 
that has had its existence in their own diseased imagina- 
tions. I feel the deepest gratitude to Lucy for having en- 
stilled the most profound sense of their duties into our chil- 
dren, while they remain totally free from cant, and from 
those exaggerations and professions which so many mistake 
for piety of purer emanation. 

Some of my readers may feel a curiosity to know how 
time has treated us elderly people, for elderly we have cer- 
tainly become. As for myselfy I enjoy a green old age, and 
I believe look at least ten years younger than I am. This,. 
I attribute to temperance and exercise. Lucy was posi- 
tively an attractive woman until turned of fifty, retaining 
even a good deal of her bloom down to that period of life. 
I think her handsome still ; and old Neb, when in a flattering 
humour, is apt to speak of either of my daughters as his 
" handsome young missus,'' and of my wife as his '* hand- 
some ole missus." 

And why should not Lucy Hardinge continue to retain 
many vestiges of those charms which rendered her so lovely 
in youth ? Ingenuous, pure of mind, sincere, truthful, placid 
and just, the soul could scarcely fail to communicate some 
of its blessed properties to that countenance which even 
now so sensitively reflects its best impulses. I repeat, Lucy 
is still handsome, and in my eyes even her charmmg daugh- 
ters are less fair. That she has so long been, and is still 
my wife, forms not only the delight but the pride of my 
lire. It is a blessing, for which, I am not ashamed to say» 
I daily render thanks t6 €rod, on my knees. 

THB BND. 
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